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Making haste slowly 






I recognize that, liowever great 
linistenal distaste For quangos, 


s:s4K-s,'”o:iaK£ w-'ft.ps'sM;: 

ty work of contraction and rigidly to cUionrabouMhe disX£^ ?h- possible that given tune and not 
ovi-liiHd “OOUl inc OlStnOUtlOn of the too Drecinitale a rnntrBntmn fhic {«_ 


ty work of contraction and rigidly to cUionr^bomThe thm and not 

exclude any possibility of obtaining cuts Afte?a w'fh precipitate a contraction this in- 

nn ncademlc.'^or eve^n a meS G^^inl? C^^lfee Sra 

range political, perspective on the bilily for ihi™ stribuiSof cm i^® permanent form which 

future government of the poly- posed through S 

conc£l. n«n-»nive^rsi?y Keither appeaseLnt nor SfllTy 

Yet this emergency body cannot ^"^For^Ls* wli^he Indeed there is a case for believing 

be spurned or boycotted. The local tliat its dL far nn tnrJrim * • Sradualist approach to the 

authorities must be all loo acutely body can be imoroved* l?r«t Vh«J f^atjon of a national body for col- 
siwarc that (he Department of other oreanLtiS^^wlSnh polytechnics could produce 

Education and Science has been rnvolved* stable and more sensible 

forced, temporarily, to abandon its arouD anart from "Ik”®* ^Inbon that the all-or-nothing con- 

centralist Mbdel B ambitions by the fties should be^Mludld « frontation between Models A and B 

parliamentary timetable. The DES After all even fa which was encouraged by last sum- 

bs not undergone a change of heaTT own 

Only If the interim national body is to induS* reDresentativM^of^h^^^ u ^®^ “ mindless cuts 

seen to work reasonably well will the stitutlons S^the ^Sch fao^ ^ ® >‘®'^>'*ess pace, a 

prospect of an oppressive centraliza- when it is they who “ff le he hJ S-®' 'T ‘\® "e"’- 

lion of decision-makmg in the non- victims of contraction^ ° interests in- 

"I Secondly there is a strona cbm ftir '’°”'^niversity education 

Stubborn rcsisianM to the nationa- providing a clear acldemk:*Der?D£ fhe ®*^*‘*™*^ assessors from 

izalion of advanced further educa- live esTCciallv m onV^f 3?® CHAA, an efficient rather than a 

lion must remain the overriding body’s jobs wfil £ to Make wSh rhe operated within 

nnoritv nf al thitea c ^ v'*' F® liaise With the the broad fram*%iin..b *u. 
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Vice chancellor. 

Yes, Dr Welsh? 

I m afraid that I must 
quite frankly. I’ve 
here for nearly two houn, 
which time this board ha 2 
lished exactly six sub-comoMH. 


Ilzflion of ndv7nccd f^rther"S;: rcT^cially J® CN^a; an 

lion mubi remain (he overriding body’s jobs wfil £ to Make wSh ihJ operated within 

pnomy of all those who reject suefi UGC iith hs s^b ec ^hSn broad framework of the present 

|Hn oulfome. whether their motive is Insliiuiional pLccuDa lorn 1°®®! an®* 

.. se.ur. i,o „f ,h= w„/,„ p„.!?de 


pur series on higher education and 
industry, which ends today, has con- 
firmed the fears long expressed by 
many o^rvers that an alnrming and 
profoundly dama^ng degree of 
1?« interest exists 

SS? I Bcceptabie nor even 

understandable in the current econo- 
mic circumstances. 

ivhTS?®! of collaboration 

iTl'5 ^u®^® I.*’®*” unearthed show 
clearly that there are great prizes to 

relationship. 

fah«L?f ^®®^ frequently lead to col- 
“ “nipanies and institu- 
ttons discover how easily mutual 
bewfits can be obtained. 

*!? ®®'^Infy no shortage of 
higher education to 
change to accomhiodate .the needs of 
the nation; indusmalisls are not slow 
universities in parlicu!! 

latily and to run down (he quality of 
j todays ^aduales. But much of the 
cntiasm is ill-informed and does ncJ 
allow for the part which outdated 


de^ee of ignorance 

IV .■ ... 


altitudes within industry itself play in 
perpetuating the present system. 
Many Mmpanies, for exampre. re- 
mse to look beyond university sineie 
honours degree students for • their 
graduate intake, spurning those in- 
stitutions which have tried to model 
courses to the jobs market. 

_ Still too few industrialists are will- 
Ji« to involve themselves In hieher 
education; let alone commit funefe or 
personnel from their firms to effect 
the changes they advocate. As eov- 
ernment spentfing b^mes ever 
Jighlcr, such initiatives will provide 
the only means for many institutions 
to expand their activities. If industry 
“ncenied about the 
state of higher education, it should 
Sifmf.®'® J *n*r«Iuce sponsorship 
themes and stM up exchanges ot 
personnel as it does in Amenra. ■ 

It is encouftgInB that the Confed- 
eration of fintish Uidustnr Is seekine 
a more active rale in national educa- 
tion planning but this must be re- 
peated at Iwal level if there are to 
be worthwhile results. TISe process 


would be achieved more smoothly if 
the flow was two-way, with more 
academics lending their talents to the 
sojution of industrial problems. 

The Government, loo. has an ini- 
pqrtant part to play in bringing the 
two sides closer tbgetlier and seeing 
that the country has the higher 
education system it needs. As in so 
many other areas, the Involvement 
of, a number of different departments 
has resulted in inefficiency and inac- 
tion. One minister should be given 
responsibiity for coordination. 

As a former Secretary of State for 
Keith Joseph should be 
ideally placed to advise on the rela- 
tionship between higher eduation 
and the economy and to take a lead 
m demanding new developments, 
these need not necessarily push 
courses towards more vocationafism; 
indeed, roost industriaUsts oppose 
such a move. It would be naive to 
suppose that there is a single 
aroraach which would satisfy both 

»s vital that the dialogue 
should improve. ® 
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As ^he Gpvernmertt’a grip on hieher 

= iuhitne)r 'indi'kotuhiD'' tf * 
pfollfiraHott of oiitthiz«l or™ 
groura to resist as SiiTeyffiS 
: wte.nns. taken place, 'fhere mSb at 

four main new ones. 

• V Mist In lime and postiblv'iti>lin.' 

■ SS&'rf .‘h» S Men* 

Aetidn ^mmlltee, 14 distinguished 

: jqela scieniisis .who feared fliai on 
unnatural prejudiK against the social 

case .tor maintaining eduenlioii .ev. 

a 'dihe of: conquerable 
spcikl stress and technoibgicat adiust- 
I mem in Britain rhight- nof havj £ 
siiRioleiSdy vv6ightify plfesenied. 

cn of cducHt on officer 

This group appears - iq have iSS 
^ms; to make sure fliat’at a: time 
when cMts in university, expenditure: 


forgoiteh. r"’r Sfucatibn. Most, of Ac univeStS 

• Tne third' group was tbp Tiir’s f- lu 'the UGC’s djstribii- 
Educational S^iancT whidi^tJfad n«." ® 5®™ launched vLr- 

h8rt..|o^make a'principKse £? Pilg'SfhJS’ 

IncrcaKd (or at any rate restored^ n»V^* ^hc vanguatti. Nat- 

, spending Oh cducatiOT but iSJbiv JidJ.' launch Its own cam* 

con<»ntraled on the protectlorof sector) higher 

Present system and WjS are no doubt 

y^®* “Sainst the eiili bemg ihip£ed taissed, and 

bjr the aovemment: T^e !ffih ' en^erg®- 

S^P j* *,bp *fili. embfybnlc Socialist tiB^^ ^i®*® pressure groups 

campaign for^ higher emucatipn; , : cannot be 


:e Not an unusually large Biak 
;i- Dr Welsh. We have after all b 
dealing with a number of U 
ig complex issues. It would S 
•c not be practical, for exampbih 
_*■ this entire board to spendfufli 
:® considering all the detailed h 
plications of wUhdmqog ^ 
B morning coffee service froi] i 
i. SCRs. 

Vice chancellor. You do m 
s take my point, 
a I’m sorry, Dr VVeJsh. 

We have six new 
committees. ^ 

Yes. We are agreed od M 
Don't you notice anyihiq^ 
out their memberehip? 

Erm. . . . 

J No women, 

t What’s that, Dr Welsh! 

No women, vice chasif 
We have appointed 36 peofi "• 
six sub-committees ana ja?- 
one woman's name 
among the appointees. Nat aa 
f on the college crcche subcofucit' 
: tee where one mi^t 
‘ thought a woman's voice 
tial. After all it is we woiueflv^ 
actually bring the chifdren 
; the world. , 

Quite so Dr Welsh. WtU. > 
, don’t think (here’s any real ib 
agreement iierc. In fad i vnlin 
to say that we should all be 
Dll to you for pointing oul 
quite . . . erm . . . accidental ,»j 
bias. 1 take it that you yosnd 
might be prepared to • • • 

No, vice chancellor. I maj N 
the only woman on this tJoa^Tj 
matter which In itself miwi 
some reflection *- but 
the only woman In the unij'eijL 
Of course not, Dr WeWu ^ 
gentlemen, could we perhaps^ 
some other nominations offt^ 
academics to supplefflenl our^ 
sub-committees along 
suggested by Dr WelM. J; 
nominations . . . come alon^ 
lemon ... two or thr«^ 
might be^^,Q 0 ugb for our 
qte purpose' . ; . yes, Df 
you have a nominatioo? 

Not exactly, sir. 

N^ySir. What l resliy^^ 
do was raise a small po^ \ 
information. . 

Certainly. , , i/w. 


ceriauuy. . / 

J wondered if . k ‘‘ 
t>r Welsh will take 
spirit in which it is . • ■/’Jl 
/put it. .. the sp^it In 
is ... erm.. \ 

-Yes, Dr Robarls. M 
now move to your su®* 

^Y^ sir. nvas jiist 
Dr Welsh could heb pnr .^ 
erations along a Hide ■ 

. . -. 6y /i«/ mertdoffwl • ' ‘^1 
ly to jog our memory y . - . 
stand :. . just 
names . of any 
academics in the dmve^ 
'as a reminder, ypu uim^ 


rtn M I l>a*l a ;P ‘•'®8d,pn.each othersrtoes. and at 
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Peter Hampshire on 
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subjectivity, 11 


David Martin on 
Unpopular Education, 13 
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Coping with the cuts: an 


Z guide, 8 


Vice chancellors draw up 
£ 180 m redundancy scheme 

Ku Woain rrsniier •/ 


by Ngaio Crequer 

Yra cbancellors have proposed to 
the Uoiversily Grants Committee a 
redundancy compensation scheme 
for academics that could cost about 
nSOm. And they want a decision on 
the scheme wilhin the next weeks 
because they have to make immedi- 
ate decisions on sacking staff. 

Tbc scheme proposeefby the Com- 
fflittee of Vice Chancellors and Prin- 
(iMk, details of which were being 
reWd to ail universities today, 
«ould not prevent tenured lectures 
ning in the courts for breach of 
coniract, 

The committee has told the UOC 
tbai further cash would be needed to 
meel such ciaims, but it has been 
ioiKisible to estimate an amount. 

Ue proposals, described as 


“reasonably equitable treatment” 
are based on the arrangements that 
exist for civil servants. 


for 1984-4 should be only £9.640, OUO. 

The scheme has been formally put 
to the UGC and will be discussed bv 


A 40-year-old lecturer, with IS the committee with Sir Keith Joseph', | 
years service and a salary of £11.425 Secretary of State for Education on 
would receive £23,800 plus at oS a Monday. 

pension of £2,142 and £6,426 lump The CVCP has told the UGC: ”A 
sum. number of universities face the im- 

So if for example, Bristol Uni- mediate need to make staff redun- 
versity made ISO academics redun- dant, and therefore must know in 
dant, taking a 40-year-old lecturer as the very near future the terms on 
the average, and ignoring the pay- which they will be provided with 
ments at u, it would cost the uni- funds for the purpose. Decisions are 
versity JQ, 570,000. required in weeks rather than 

Applying the same calculations to months. 

Bradford University, wliicli has esti- "The present proposals cannot, 
mated that 480 academic jote might and are not intended to abridge the 
have to go, the scheme could cost contractual rigjits of staff, and we 
£llm. In Tact the UGC has proposed would emphasise that they constitute 
that Bradford's total recurrent grant what we would think to be equitable 


Bradford considers 40% cut 

Bia^ofd Universi^ is considering phasing out of medical sciences and 
wltmg Its academic staff Iw nearly pharmacology. Around 1 ,250 student 
with a loss of 180 out of places woula be lost by 1984. 

, The University Grants Committee 

i« proposal comes in a draft re- is cutting Bradford’s grant from 
fm vice chancellor Professor £11,900.000 in 1981/82 to £9.640.000 
L * “ ”Ow being dis- in 19M/84. 

^ by the university’s boards and The board of engineering is 
of studies, advised in the report to examine the 

iiK plan would reduce staff in the possibilities of reducing the number 
faculty from 120 to 80, of sandwich course patterns, iutro- 
uieQKs from 85 to 45, physical ducing three year nill-time under- 
by 60 to to and social scien- graduate courses and developing 
” f ij® ^m\is between electrical en- 

Jt would also mean, phasing out gineering and computing. 

m applied biology, colour The board of lire sciences is told 
textiles, research in to consider teaching geography with 
^ui|on, public and social policy, moving the specialist social psycholo- 
wd society, materials scien- gy staff from social anal;^is to 
™ aod European industries studies psychology, 
un management, and the possible continued on page 3 
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service, would get a' pension of 
£6,742 and lump sum of £20,226; a 
lecturer agdd 49, salary £15,4l0, 24 
years’ service, would get £55,212 
plus pension of £4,623 at 65 and 
£13,8o9; a lecturer aged 39, with 14 
years' service, salary £11,000 would 
get £21,091 plus pension of £1,925 at 
S and £5,775 and a lecturer and 
30, with five years’ service, salaiy 
£7,700 would get £3,210 plus pension 
of £481 at 65 and £1,444. 

# Figures given by Scottish Educa- 
tion minister, Mr Alex Fletcher, for 
redundancy payments for education 
college lecturers have been conde* 
mned as utterly misleading and dis- 
torted by the Association of Lectur- 
ers in Colleges of Education in Scot- 
land. 
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required in weeks rather than 
months. 

“The present proposals cannot, 
and are not intenaed to abridge the 
contractual rigjits of staff, and we 
would emphasise that they constitute 
what we would think to be equitable 
even if 'tenure did not exist.'’ 

It would be indefensible if staff 
were treated less favourably than 
college of education lecturers dismis- 
sed 111 the 1970s. The scheme im- 
proves the Premature Retirement 
Compensation Scheme for lecturers j 
aged over 50 and proposes a lump | 
sum severance payment plus defer- 
red pension and lump sum at 65 for 
Aose under 50. 

But it has also warned that the 
effect of large numbers of people 
taking early retirement will mean 
Aat the costs of compensation will 
be even greater than suggested. 

It proposes that if suit are made 
redundant on less favourable terms 
than the scheme, before its adoption, 
its terms would apply retrospectively. 

Under the scheme a lecturer aged 
55, salary £15,410, with 30 years' 
service would get a pension of £7,705 
and lum sum of £23,115; a lecturer 
aged 62, salary £18,480, 37 years 
service would get pension of £9,240 
and lump sum of £27,720, lecturer 
aged 50, sala^ £15,410, 25 years' 
service, would get a' pension of 


Imperial' College students Chris Rolpli, Phil Bird, Andy Rushton and 
Mark Haseldon were given rousing send-ofT by fellow students as they 
set off on the London to Brighton vintage car rally. Their car, a 1^2 
two-cylinder, nine-horse power, James and Browne, is nialnlnined by 
City and Guilds students at the college. 

ILEA sends auditors to 
examine poly books 


by David Jobbins 

A team of outside auditors has been 
sent in to examine the finances of 
the Polytechnic of Central London, 
which is facing a maior cash crisis. 

The Inner Lonefon Education 
Athority has given rector Dr Colin 
Adamson four weeks to draw up 
plans to eliminate the polytechnic s 
J^OO.OOO deficit by the summer of 
1983. 

This dramatic development in the 
long-running conflict trelween PCL 
and ILEA has come over the author- 
ity’s reftlsat to finance the £50,000 
interest charges on the polytechnic's 
overdraft through the academic year 
1982-83. 

A letter from Mr John Bevan, 
ILEAS's director of education. Co Dr 
Adamson, says: “We take the view 
that the expenditure of public funds 
to pay for the polytechnic to main- 
tain 'an overdraft for a protracted 
period is unacceptable." 

The audit team is to be asked to 
recommend ways of aUevialing the 
polytechnic’s cash flow problems 
which result from having to pay oul 


money before it receives its block 


grant allocation - currently nearly 
£13m. The nolytcchnic is already 
talking with tne authority about the 
allocation from 1982-83 and has 


asked for £14m. 

Dr 'Adamson has already frozen oil 
appointments provoking hostile un- 
ion reactions. But Mr Bevan says in 
his letter that although this is n 


necessary first st^ “this alone will 
by no means suffice to remedy the 
situation." 

An ILEA spokesman confirmed 
that the polytechnic had not sought 
approval for the overdraft it has 


already sustained over the summer. 

ILEA has warned Dr Adamson 
that until the polytechnic takes 
“sufficient and appropriate” steps to 
pul its financial arrairs in order it will 
not be able to support the deficit. 

' The crisis, comes against a back- 
hand of growing staff discontent. 
A number of the polytechnic’s bran- 
ches of the National Association of 
Teachers in Further and Higher 
•Education have passed motions of no 
confidence in the rector. 


Lectufer must work for free RcscHfch fRcmg Ril 6XtrD SQU60Z6 


ftree m - *? ^*'* without pay 

_ montha ..i— 5-y 


^ has granted 

leehi?!"*?!!’- ® •wanajSement 
montte’ un- 


Pfld"shidJ L ' monins' un- 
wotplete .enable him to 

‘%cirs hn ‘h® 

works depart: 
lifOond £2nm- salary of 

5* inust*^?? ® .ponth. However, 


^ fu l w carry out 

the 

“‘® ■ court ■ 

work- for the’ 
his;.exffortisfc'ih. the 


field of project and general manage- 
ment was being useo to good effect, 
and that while the university encour- 
aged staff involvement in public ser- 
vices, commefoc and^ industry, this 
was considered essential to the com- 
petence of martngement studies stair. 

But, the statement added, Mr 
Haitison had been remiss in not ap- 
plying for pe.rmission to undertake 
the coundl work, and although his 
teSpbnsibiliHes had fallen in unsocial 
hours, had he applied for PjrjJJl 
sion, he would have been told that 

the exieat -of his commitments would 

place too great a strain on his re- 
sponsibUitles to the .department or 
management studies. • . ■ 

Mr Harrison has accepted the 
court’s decision. 


by Robin McKie . 

Science Correspondent 
A new financial squeeze is threaten- 
ing the Science and Engineering Re- 
search Council despite a Govern- 
ment pledge to maintain funds at 
present levels. th< • council's . new 
chairman Professor John Kingman 
warned last week. ^ 

Speaking a a meeting of tire Asso- 
ciation of British Science Writers, 
Professor Kingman said there was 
-one particularly nasty thing that was 
happeniM to the couhcH at the mo- 
ment." lilts was the OoveramBnl’s 
attempt to slop full relmbarsement 
for (he cfftds' of inflaHpn on- . its 

’’“'^fhe Go^rhmont policy is ; to 


maintain the science vote in real as he called it. to be more than a 


terms and they really believe in that, few per cent, this would still cause 
However, Ihe Treasury has its own problems for the council. “However, 
meaning for this. Its allowance for there is no doubt that if these cuts 
inflation is not realistic. For instance, are sufficiently large, then we would 
the money it wants lo give for wage have to cut major projects and make 
setllemenls is what the Government staff redundant”, 
thinks wage increases should be, riot Professor Kingman added that lire 
wlioi will actually be agreed,. council was also disappointed in the 

It was because cuts were unobtru- way the University Grants Commit- 
sive that made it so difficult for the tee had responded to the Gov'ern- 
council. to argue against them. “I ment’s cuts in university flounces. In 
would be far happier if the Depart- distributing the. cuts the way they 
ment of Education and Science simp- had, the UGC “had made a brave 
ly came to us and -said they were attempt but had not gone far 
rolng to cut budget by x per cent, enou^”, he said. . “The commliteo 
Then we would know exactly where must realise that in future subjects 
we were’’,. must, be concentrated on only a few 

And although Professor Kingman universities specialising in a disci- 
did not expect this “covart squeeze", ' pline”. 


ir cent, this would still cause 


thinks wage increases should be, riot 
wliai will actually be agreed,. 

It was because cuts were unobtru- 
sive that made il so difficult for the 
council, to argue against them. “I 
would be far happier if the Depart- 
ment of Education and Science simp- 
ly came to us and -said they were 
rolng to cut budget by x per cent, 
^en we would know exactly where 
we were’’,. 
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Teacher training cuts may reach 20% 

f ■ because it would appear institutional effects, particuiaily as think it would he riiilii for the in- 

^ eventual size of luitial that a recfuction by 20 per cent might there is now evidence of a likely stitutions concerned »mlv to rocniif 
ier ^ nearer 20 still yield enough teachers to mici increased demand for primary Sding sScondaV I 

Ef i„ A teachers in the late 1980s. ' courses intended for tea^^^^^^ ii E 

ir¥€?wS1r'''" 

ch.i,„.a„ Ad™og_C™„,i.,e^^ ducion in «„„dary couraea^ \ ‘""RS 


THE TIMKS HKIlIKH KOlrfATION SUPa^ „„ 

% Acadenric 

ighi fur the in- book price<! 

«mly to recruit j| i -* ^ 

y teachers tn Q 0 U 016 


on the SuL^.^ 

c^y courses and the pre- does not however ’ make ' clear 

“*?h”aVMwoa^^no.te^iaM^^^^^ whether iha operation of cats will be 

anlo?®^yVh?rS.?'“' haf?'"‘",‘"^ th'"',,*''' H^wIT X^AS t 

T«.?* 1 --^ — .. S ■ .. rejected the 25 per cent cut in be right for institutions to recruit 


ducaOon of of the limited numbers seeking ly in the PGCE. being destroyed. It training. 


Intakes to BEd courses lust year The 
were 40^per <xnt down on the 9.000 science 


snt or any other figure. 

Hu's, he stresses, is partly due to 


has rejected the 
intake to PGCE 


uncerrainties about future demand says this would he too severe in its 


Bold bid by 
SSRC to 
monitor cuts 

by Paul Flalhcr 

The Social Science Research Coutidli 
has taken the radical step of writing 
to all vice chancellors usking about 
the likely impact of stafnne cuts on 
social science research in mdividual 
universities. 

The initiative is an unprecedented, 
move to monitor precisely what im- 
pact the changes in student-staff 
ratios and the infrastructure of uni- 
versities will have on the researeh 
capability of social scientists. 

The letters follow a decision this 
■- siunmcr to set up a high-powered! 
working party headed by the SSRCl 
chairman. Mr Michael Posner, and' 
Involving two other leading council! 
members. Professor Michael Wise ofl 
the London School of Economics ' 
and Professor Sidney Checkland ofl 
Glasgow University, to report on the- 
,.cute, ' . • ,y. J 

' • ur Cyril . Smith; SSRC' 'secretary, 

baIA iUa I . * 


. 1 . .r. misery, or will be shared, tareet. Final Ftaures for thk w»r am 

/ the Government He warns that in 1982 it would not not yet avilXe but therl^?^^ 

25 per cent cut m be right for institutions to recruit dications dSt in snhe of mini? E' 
courses. Sir Keith more students than in 1980 or 1981. covery infakw wllf still be Smili -ui 
c too severe m its “And within that limitation we per c^nt below range!! 


The report from 'the 
Library Management al ?? 
homugh University show £t 
average price hoj LZrf ^ 
£5..57 111 1975 to £11,71 
June 1981. ‘“■“mJuc. 

The most expensive books ut, 
science and iechnolo«sijbjf« I 
chemistry averaging S 4 . 2 ?S; 
and m^frfnmlnm, Ml M 



chemistry averaging'M.'S;' 

£17.43 and zoology II7J7. ^ 
In the social sciences ht bv 

I®” 

Ul/.lft) and economics (aijfifc 

‘Trade hit 

‘■•***'*^ lilt Altogether the proportiM d 

• _ books costing less than ttfflfc. 

by overseas Ssiirils. 

fees policy’ books January-June 75 J/, | 

hv nioB vJoiinc Publications, Loughborough K 

by Olga Wojtas versiiy of Technology. 

Scottish Correspondent 

Malaysia appears to be imposing Poly staff 1 

trade sanctions on Bntain in retalia- «* iTa a « 
tion for the Government’s decision to tl&llt trSnSISr 

g’a =y Xlplfl 


Kilbur" «aff feaMi'iiUb;ii 

possibility of such action by foreign oFffi? sradenj a^^ 

no?we"lfknowJ^ fditwt'”'"*®*’ 

a serious reduction in income sepa- acnievers. 


Glasgow University, to report on the' siudAnts nna «torr •ii.i.ba»i»« n t .w^u^uun m uuajiiic sepa- 

M.J, » wiu "in ra‘e from the real cut In funding from T P^Hc linlr im 

ur Cyril Smith, SSRG secretary, ^Sii the Governmenra survey of nv«»r aa pg viirttiirfl* the Government. 1-/CCQS linK"Up 

Md the council was keen to test the treatment. The hospital Es one of ten In the UK particiDatiiiD has about half the nation- a formal aareement e*ublhta‘ 

.'he University Grants |n the scheme. «v panicipatliis al average of overseas students, ten-vaar 

Qommlltee that reducing student ^ — ! although a spokesman said there was tIon bctwwn Leeds UnlwiStf 

;ef 'c? Lecturers lodge early claim 

•'^SnL‘’,iSrS'»eb.ve.^i.- M'-.ai". -lod^e . J sbouM ^ 


reuaich time because student "staff I Lecturers lodge early CldilTI I engineering students and that ' this I stgncJ tliis'^^^^ 
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?eMt^r::;i5 „“i.‘>"’ £ hS ttrSs'd^ Film festival 

u„!ie°S.ttuA"urn?ed^^^^^ 4 Next year's Nadeual S.* K 


Film festival 

Next year's National Studfni Tc 
Festival, sponsored by Sojiy.s®}® 
to all students with iiwssio®^ 
or video equipment. Films slw^fl* 
up to 30 minutes in lengtl] 


1 C leaders are to recommend 


up to . ...utes 

“«V‘A*s.s £ irE"ss isS'iaCF' "“S Ks.jyKJi'ii'S- 


UUI III inc Buuimcr snuws mai aouui .t, ■ .ui, 

7S universities have been asked for **'®, '^Sron of 12 per cent, 
signifleani reductions in social scien- « week they will be drawing up 
MS, with • S^urrey. Kent, Stirling, '® P^'* ihe 

i^ton. and Oty among ten universi- iL”'?" * 73,q(W members. One of 
ties asked for substantial cuts difficult tasks will be to- 


, At_ Q'ty Universiry student num- r*^ pul into effect this year's con- 
beis in social sciences have befn nn ‘®rence decision that the claim 

by one third from 120 to 80. and the 7^ Z — I 
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2^?, out, of 30 frosts; But Professor' §1^601 
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UGC admits Keele blunder 


by Ngaio Crequer 

The Universiiy Grants Committee 
as admitted to Keele that when it 
S plannine its cuts a thought - 
Se 'vrongfy - that the university 
lanled to reduce its number of so- 
scientists by 30 per cent. , 

But Dr Edward Phrkes, chairman 
flf the UGC, has told Dr David Har- 
rison the vice chancellor, that the 
mistake had no effect on the decision 
(0 propose major cutbacks in this 

a result of the mistake, a senior 
otficial from the UGC is to visit 
vjjie next week but the university 
ha been told there will be no 
change in ite allocation, 
tbe mistake arose because the 
ixic made some judgments 
based on the number, not load, of 
students. In most universities there is 
little difference between the two 
ways of measuring student numbers 
but at Keele, because of its high 

Body about 
to be 
unveiled 

by David Jobbins 

Final arrangements for the national' 
body which will assume at least tem- 
porary control of polytechnic and 
major oollege funding are expected 
lobe announced next week. 

Local education authority leaders 
will meet Mr William Waldegrave, 
onder secretary for higher education, 
on Monday to agree on the details 
(ollowing last we^’s decision by the 
Conncil of L^ocal Education Author- 
itin to accept the interim arrange- 
mtnls in principle. 

As reported in last week's THES, 
tbe original Department of Education 
UdSaence proposals for the interim 
UTugements have been significantly 
tr&Kd. It remains considerably clos- 
fl lo the option for the long-term 
Kfleme set out by the CLEA m the 
^y Green Paper, but the key ques- 
^ of the membership of the main 


mcidence of subsidiary courses and 
Its foundation year, the two 
approaches cannot be reconciled. 

In fact the difference amounts to 
about 44U students and so the error 
IS a staggering one at such a small 
university which is one of Ihe five 
most badly hit. 

Dr Harrison has written to Dr 
Parkes to say that their widespread 
fears about the effect of the mistake 
have not been allayed. “It was frank- 
ly admitted to us that the social 
studies sub-committee had thought 
that Keele wanted to reduce its num- 
ber of social scientists by 30 per cent 
anyway," he said. 

"in fact the expected reduction 
was negligible, as could have been 
seen at once from the student load 
figures for 1979-80. “It is hard at 
Keele to imagine that the delibera- 
tions of the social studies sub- 
committee on cuts in numbers could 
have been completely uninfluenced 
by an error of tiiis magnitude. 


“Indeed we find it extraordinary 
that Ihe sub-commillce could linvc 
envisaged witliout checking that such 
a sudden massive shift bom social 
sciences was even possible in any 
university. 

“However sound the data base 
used by the main committee, it 
seems to us beyond doubt that im- 
portant decisions were taken bv the 
UGC and/or its sub-committees on 
the basis of statistical information 
that was at best inadequate and at 
worst positively misleading. 

“A major element of the UGC's 
advice to us of July 1 has. we 
consider, been totally undermined by 
the mistake on student numbers. The 
udvicc ton joint honours in science 
and on Russian studies) is not ut all 
related apparently to the devastating 
cuts in student numbers and in recur- 
rent grants.” 

Professor Peter Bromley, chairman 
of the social science sub-committee 
was unavailable for comment. 


Three-year BEd degree is 
likely to be phased out 


remains unresolved. 

.ote Standing Conference of Prin- 
^ and Directors of Colleges and 
wstitutes in Higher Education this 
^(ek expressed its concern at the 
jlistinction drawn between DES and 
lB4. "membership" and institutional 
participation." 

'This distinction will significantly 
|«uce the credibility and effective- 
^ of the advisory body at a time 
ftiien thc« responsible for the provi- 
pn of higher education in the public 
wor must work together in the best 
[Berests of the service,*’ it says in its 
ff^nse to the Green Paper. 

Ihe organization also maintains 
®at inshtutiorts should remain free 
their .instruments and articles 
,' 8 ^ernment to determine how 
h! k"l^ should be distributed within 
'M bu^et set by the central body. 
iJtt®. has called on Sir Keith 
t^ph, Secretary of State for Educa- 
Mh, to drop the DES model set out 
®. r® Green Paper which effectively 
niore than W major in- 

backs a national .body based 
3 on the CLEA proposals, 

- thet the alternatwe would 
.artificial and highly 
division between advanced 
lion farther educa- 

.tts education committee 
iiv in^j ® retention of local autlior- 

■ K? «««* accountabaity. It 

or ^‘*®r consideration 

bak««- k'® ' ®®Weve an acceptable 
insUh?u« local accountability, 
S"“‘l®'‘aLautonomy, central con- 
trat^i.^n5 representation of 

union interests on the national 

Polytechnic 

liSnpl Sir Keith It favours 

tor a opportunity 

aDd edu- 

fducaSon of higher 

to be approved 
; mewi a net 

, -ia- swience. 

■ space to 

>ycar, \ ^oallired later this 


by Patricia Santinelli 

Three-year Bachelor of Education 
courses are likely to be phased out 
by the Council for National 
Academic Awards if it accepts the 
recommendations of a working party 
which met this week. 

The party was set up by the coun- 
cil's education committee in July 
under the chairmanship of Mr Derek 
Birley, director of Ulster 
Polytechnic, to look at the whole 
future of the BEd. 

It is known to have written a re- 
port strongly recommending the re- 
tention of courses as a means of 
qualifying far intending teachers, but 
with a standard length of four years 
leading to an honours degree, and 
the phasing out of three-year courses 
as soon as feasible. 

Members of the working pary be- 
lieve that proposals for validation by 
the councu which continue to offer 
both three and four year program- 
mes should not take the farm of a 
degree plus an additional year for 
honours, but that the two awards 


should be based on separate prog- 
rammes whicli diverge before the 
third year of the course. 

The council's education committee 
advised colleges last year that they 
should consider, when courses feil 
due for renewal, revising their 
schemes in the form of either a three 
or four year programme. 

Currently 21 out of 47 BEd 
courses recruiting in 1981 have no 
outlet after three years, and it is 
likely that more than half the total 
number of approved courses will be 
in this position by 1982. 

One of the major reasons behind 
the move for a four-year programme 
with no break off point at three 
year, is that there has been great 
doubt about the professional rele- 
vance of the fourth year in such 
programmes. 

Moreover n norm of a four-year 
programme fur the BEd would mial- 
ly ensure that criticisms about its 
status in comparison to a BA/BSc 
honours degrees plus a one year 
postgraduate course as. training for 
teaching would be removed. 


Money-saving formula 


by Robin McKie 
Science Correspondent 
Chemistry departments in universities 
are goling Into the second-hand busi- 
ness in- an effort to save some cash. 

The Heads of Chemistry Depart- 
ments Committee is to cooralnate an 
equipment exchange which should be 
under way by next February. 

Instruments no longer being used 
In universities are often left to rot, 
bought by dealers at “awfal" prices 
or ^ven to local schools, said com- 
mittee chairman Professor Montague 
Frey. 

■ Now lists of second-hand equip- 
ment will be circulated round unlver: 
sities with suggested prices for each 
Item. 

Although the University Grants 


Bradford considers 40 per cent cut 
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continued from front page 
Physical science are told to de- 
velop "a greater commonality of 
teacning on degree courses within p 
hysics and archaeological sciences 
and within matliematical sciences 
and computing" as soon as possible, 
and recommendations to social saen- 
ces include Integrating human studies 
and peace studies. . . . ' . 

■ The student union is to hmd a day 
of action on November 11 when- a 
demonstration in the centre of the 
town, which is expected to attract 
2,500 people, will be followed by a 
mas^ meeting of staff and students. 

Bristol Umverslly senate deferred 
a decision this week on the «ce 
chancellor’s proposal to close the 
faculty of education and departments 
of Russian, Italian, orchiteclure, his- 
tory of art, certificate courses in cha- 
ma and the comparative animal phy- 
siology unit. A motion on beM« 
the campus unions to «j«®‘ * 5 S 
whole strategy was defeated by 
with 17 abstentions, 

Russiait was on? of .only two dep 





Open University student Maggie Woolley teams up with Martin 
Colville to present the new BBC current affairs progrninme for the 
deaf 5ee Hear, Ms Woolley, a teacher in a partial hearing unit In tlie 
London borougli of Brent, went deaf at the age of 18 while at drama 
school and was forced to give up her acting career. 


City backs college merger 


Committee has protected equipment 
budgets, current cutbacks are still 
causing severe dlfilcDlries for chem- 
ists wbhbig to replace Instruments 
and machines. 

Professor Frey said: **A chemist 
may be carrying out a particular re- 
scue prejeot and could require a 
new generation of a particular device, 
the md one could then be sold for 
general use In another department or 
to another research team working in 
a similar field". 

Although, the scheme might mean 
more equipment would stay within 
the university system, with less being 
available for schools, he thought if 
would still be possible to provide 
some old equipment for use In clas- 
srooms. 


Plans to merge Brndfonl and llkley 
Colleges into one institution of liigh- 
er and further education became 
official policy of Bradford City 
Council today. 

The follows a report by a new 
working party, chaired by Mr Gor- 
don hioore, chief executive of (he 
council. It was set up after he ex- 
pressed doubts uboui recommenda- 
tions by a previous group composed 
of the principals of (he two colleges, 
representative of the National Asso- 
ciation for Teachers in Ftirther and 
Higher Education and the counrii's 
director of educational services. 

Ironically the new party has opted 
for the same recommendation as the 
deposed body. Its main reasons are 
that a solution can be negotiated 
quickly and that it represents the 
best means of protecting Ihe future 
of higher education in the district, as 
well as having the inspectorate’s sup- 
port and therefore the likely approv- 
al of the Department of education 
and Science. 

Another advantage outlined in the 
report is that a larger higher educa- 
tion unit would offer more scope for 
economies. The report points out 
that in the current year the authority 
will lose £250,000 which makes it for 
the first time a net contributor to the 
AFE pool than a net receiver. 

The merger would also maximise 
the chance of the authority retaining 


the ownership of higher education 
provision in the district nnd collecting 
virtually all the area's higher education 
work in one institution. 

These advantages were seen to ba- 
lance out disadvantages such as less 
financial control over the services 
provided by the new college and the 
resulting loss of insiitulicmal identity 
fnr staff at llklcy. 

Although the Brndfard and llklcy 
colleges appear to be in favour or 
reorganization, it is report^ that 
there have been sharp exchanges in 
committee, between the two princip- 
als over matters of policy and Future 
management styles. 

But while Mr John Mackenzie, 
principal of Ilkley College, is said to 
be in favour of rebrganlzation and to 
believes that the issues are not about 

E ersonalities, rumours remain (hat 
e is extremely upset about recent 
events and has decided to leave the 
district. His name is being persistent- 
ly linked with the new Bolton Insti- 
tute of Higher Education. An 
announcement about the appoint- 
ment of a director was expected last 
week. 

His departure would put into ques- 
tion the appointment of a principal 
for the new institution. It was orgi- 
nally expected that Mr Eric Robin- 
son, principal of Bradford College, 
would bead the new college with Mr 
; Mackenzie as vice principal. 


Fight against Cambridge cuts 


artmenls singled out by. the UGC far 
expansion and had been promised 
extra money for the purpose. 

Tlie education faculty, one of the 
oldest in Britain, has firm links in the 
local . Community and attracts 
£500,000 every year from nOn-UOC 
sources. The faculty has about 50 
staff, 230 PQCB students, 210 peo- 
pie ' doing advanced .studies, . 320 
HEd Btuefants and runs 5,000 siiort 
courses.. ■ 

Mr Phillip Whitehead, Labour MP 
for Derby North, is to write to Mr 
William waldegrave, Bristol MP and 
minister for higher education, chal- 
lenging him to approve the vice 
chancellor's course of action. 

At Sussex University a meeting 
attended by more than 1000 students 
and staff rejected university propos- 
als and carried a motion of no confi- 
dence in the vice chancellor. Sir De- 
nys WUkinson, inviting him to rOa- 
jm. Th^ also called for tlw clMufe 
of the university on November 18 to 
allow attendance at ihe 'ratin demon- 
stration; • ‘ ‘ . 


by Paul Flather 

Cambridge lecturers are lauiiching A 
campaign to stop plans by the uni- 
versity to shed -about 100 academic 
posts and cut spending by £400,000. 

The Association of University 
Teaclier al Cambridge is likely to put 
out a fly-sheet demanding a universi- 
ty wide vote on the plans which will 
mean the abolition , of all fees for 
dons . supervising graduates and 
marking examinations. 

Tlie plans were put before ihe 
Regent House, Ihe univeisiiy’s gov- 
earning body, with an oppeal to dons to 
accept them in a spirit of realism. They 
form part of Cambridge’s strategy to 
save at least £ 2 m by 19W as jnstmeied 
by the University Oranis Cominilicc. 


The plans were vigorously attack- 
ed by a succession of speakers from 
the, AUT. Mrs Cnthie Marsh, presi- 
dent of the AUT local association, 
said Qimbridge was uniquely (|ual- 
jfled to take a lead in fighting Ihe 
cuts. . ' 

"Wei have the. authority and we 
havq the resources to stand.bnck and 
to try the option of turning all our 
institutional might and individuBl ta- 


lents to speak- .oiit -against what is 
happening to education in (his coiin- . 
try,*^ he said. 

Mrs Marsh said Ihe AUT would 
campaign lo stop these policies 
"dead in their tracks". She warned 
the early retirement scheme could 
lead to chaos os more members of 
research teams left. 

At Oxford a motion calling for 
savings worth £650,000 in the first 
yeor went throng Congregation, the 
eovcriiing body, with only a speaker 
for the students' union efissentiuB, 

Oxford has also decided to end all 
teaching in agriculture and forestry 
sciences from October 1983 as in- 
structed by Che UGC, nnd offer a 
new course in applied biology in- 
stead. 

The university expects to avoid 
compulsory redundancies among the 
34 dons teaching agriculture and 
forestry by offering early retirement 
at ,5s and radeplcfying the bulk to 
teach the new bibloay ' course. 

. .jProfessor ' David smith, head.' of 
the deportment,' said' many of the 
dons had been trained . as biologists 
anyway. 
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by Sondrn Hempel -r>.« . • -r 

niiimif Af firci ^o!. significant movement 

students from among subjeci groups was that for 
!!? education where last year’s rise was 

iSJp'Hi? 1579. but largely reversed and 470 fewer 

Ihose entering pcrm^anenl or short- women graJunied. This reflected the 
term employment dropped by P.8 phasing oui of BEd courses in the 
per cent, eaving 12% of ihe totaJ ratter onrl of the JP70? ?li. nriSS 


term employment dropped by 0.8 
per cent, leaving 12% of ihe total 
out of work, Bccordine to the latest 
figures from the Committee of 
Directors of Polytechnics.* 

Fewer students qualified with high- 
er diplomas, a 2.6 per cent drop on 
1979 - while numbers believed to be 


• * r -r/ jtuiiiLicia wi KiauiimcA iii cumpuiing, 

unemployed went up by 53.4 per chemistry, management and business 


tatter pari of the 1970s, the survey 
says. 

Growth siiblect groups for gradu- 
ates were: science (up by 9.3 per 
cent); social studies (7pereeiit), and 
vocational studies (17 per cent). 
Numbers of graduates in computing, 


cent. 

Those going into research and 
further academic studies dropped 
while those entering vocational train- 
ing went im - 20 per cent of gradu- 
ates and 30.5 per cent of diplomates. 

Tlie Implications of the national 
economic position arc reflected in 
the figures, says the CDP. and while 


studjes. economics accounting, The number of graduates enlerinc 
architecture and town and country permanent UK employment went 

nianninn rniircM nil tviant nn b.. < n 


Numbers of polytechnic graduates Q 

from sandwich courses went up- by ^ ciUL lllS 

.565 to 5,545 - and 18.8 per cent of w ow ^ 

them were women. The sandwich /IIIAITIIVIO ^ * i 

output was 28.5 per cent of the total, SUiMK T1 rtnf 

compared with 26.3 per cent in 1979. hy David Jobbing X Itilll 

Almost two-thirds of the engineers, i j « i » u • j Flafhcr ® 

two-fifths of the scientists and nearly , ^ Polytechnic students were Robert Malthus’s thpoH« « 
one-third of the graduates in social yesterday deadine whether or not to lion growth have 
Judies followed sandwich courses. Professor Hans Eysenck, the right, thanks to ^ 

Graduates from sandwich courses eonlroversial psychologist, to lecture computers, modern SZ 

mem in the UK. Last month Professor Eysenck torlans who have visited 10,000 * 


got his 
sums right 

hv Puill C1n»U..- O 


mem in the UK. 


planning courses all went up. down by 6.9 per cent wii 

The output of diplomates from seeing a drop of 23.7 o« 
catering and institutional manage- its 1979 figures ancT 
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down by 6.9 per cent with education political activists 
seeing a drop of 23.7 per cent over . 


Last month Professor Eysenck *orlans who have visited 10 oori ^ 4 ? 
cancelled a lecture he was due to vestries all over Britain, * 
give to the polytechnic’s psychology That Is the conclusion of a muh. 
faculty after threats of disruption by P*®ec of research, SOO-naaes Iom« 
political activists. ^ toining 217 tables and lu ^ 
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“I was warned there were some and 1871. 
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they are making 
spouses. 


I. says the hotheads who seemed to be opposed Maltfius wrote in 17M in li. 
Di. I ■ ‘he whole thing," he said this famous Essay on the Prindiitli 
Po/yfec/m/c week, it seemed that people from Population (hat (he agrIcultuSlJ 
0 published outside the department had heard of niques of his day could not mnS 
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London merger talks 


ifications is not being fully met. don WLR 7PE. Price £7.55) 


by Ngaio Cru(|iicr 

First talks about a possible merger 
took place this week between senior 
staff from Queen ElizalH?lh College. 
London and Imperinl College, uiid 
staff at Bedford and King's Colleges 
were expecting to be given an oul- 
ime plan for llicir proposed col- 
laboration. 

Thcre are now four sepjirnlc work- 
ing parties in London looking at the 
possibilities of increased coTlabora- 
tmn or merger. The others .ire 
Brunei University and Royal Hollo- 
w,iy College, ana University College 
mid Dirkbeck. Sir Peter Swinnerlon- 
pyer's coniniiliee on academic orga- 
nization is also examining the oppor- 
tunities fur more co-operation l>e- 
(ween London's universities and 


polytechnics. 
. Dr Robei 


Robert Barnes, principal of 


although the talks arc still explora- 
whether eventually there 
should be one or two sites. 

The meeting was a cautious one 
with both sides stressing the difficul- 
ties, QEC which is strong in food 
technology and nutrition, arid biol- 
ogy could benefit Imperial, which ini 
turn TOuld offer its strength in en-| 
gmecring. But in the physical scien-i 
ces, for example. Imperial already 
has the largest department in the 
country and might find il difficult to. 
enlarge. 

Neither side sees the possibility of 
union as a means of avoiding the 
effect of the cuts, nlthougli some 
improvcinent of their position \vouid> 
be possible. OEC, Ihe lowest cost 
coirecc in London has. it is under- 

another 

£5ro,000 because it feels its has been 
under-provided for in the gram 


the differences and 


an outline plan to staff on proposed 
collaboration this week. Bedford had 
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“■ people rarely starved to death, k 

"I thought it would be better to concluded population growth ilwd 
cancel it and not run the risk of n® economic conditions worscMd, 
violence or disruption." He believed there was a minima 

TTc affair ha, thrown ,h= an,den. werf 
union into turmoil. The union execu- children. MaJthus called Ihli link h*. 

tioii had issued and warned that the and marriage the “prevenllve dad" 
professor s j^ews on race and intelli- Malihus could never lul hh 
gence would damage good multi- theory. He believed the “rtai* 
racial relations at the polytechnic. worked very slowly over loos hfcto 


proiessors view on race and intelU- Malihus could never luT lh 
gence would damage good multi- theory. He believed the “rtai* 
racial relations at the polytechnic. worked very slpwly over long hisKf. 

Last week a general meeiiug de- oscillations, too weak “to bt «■ 
(Tided to invite him back ana in- ’**“*’***1 •*> superficial obaemrs." He 
structed the executive to apologize out tor a computer, 

publicly for its remarks. But other sketched out a rueifti 

students called a special general Pi’csromme which would include tiu 
meeting scheduled for proper measurement of chafes la 


meeting scheduled for yesterday to P*^P®*' measurement of chaMes la 
rescind the decision and withdraw P®P“*at*«n* hi standards of llriuj. 
the invitation. in social customs. 

^ Using this as a premise a po» 

me students dilemma is likely to ftinded by (he Social Sclcnw R^ 
be solved for them. Professor search Council set oui to lest Malihe 
bysenck indicated this week that he by collecting the mlDlons of baptiaB 
would be unlikely to accept an in- and burials recorded In parish r«lj- 
vitation from the student union. lers. 

•The union has no oonimi nvor . . T**® Sroup led by Mr Peter Ushi 


•The union has no control over a oJ « . . r r 

few extremists who can distrupt a hJw Sf 

meeting without difficulty. At Ueds Professor Anthony \\rlr 

University a couple of years ago the i ™ * *® ^ndon Schwl of to 

^ Vjjrabhalrava. made iuM 

iis bankers to gSiran- ^ on® of the Ing and dKedX '^heUning respond. 

‘‘wheihlr^!^ to What exS col if °|[ “P ^>mTn July exhibits ^odated with a special much I coulcPnot s%fk The unioS *i IT** " “7 SJ 

iBboratlon between the two rollers ^ end the tankers agreed series of lectures on Tibetan civi- is really powerless ih this simatfoi " jKhnIque of "back projectl^ 
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wrking party brief is (o examine 
whether and to what extent col- 
laboration between tlie two colleges 


Students hold Ghamber supports UGC action 


Hitler's Germany.' 


work-ins 

Students at Glasgow University have 
. voted to hold evening work-ins at 
tneu social sciences library in protest 
against university cutbacks. 

The opening hours of the major 
faculty library Tiave been cut back bv 
four evenings a week as a result of a 
freeM on a post caused by cuts in 
(he library service. 

A student meeting maintained that 
more than 1.500 students used the 
library, and it was vlial that (hey had 
access to the books. The.library ser- 
vice has been trying to ensure that 
the books are duplicated in the uni- 
vcRiiy undergraduate reading room 
and h.v already been buying books 
, worn the university bookshop to this 


^mmiltJe’s 'mts iir'?Se™mMi* restrictive irrelevance- we now 

further action to inctod^ ,?I .and en- have a society which g^ss^lS. 


to Intor general popuiation chincttf 
Istics from a sample of 404 parlito, 

The result Is (hat the Reveftal 
Malthus, subject of much critklsL 
was right after all: population gnim 
is determined more by chuigts n 
torlUlty than mortality, and tbeK 
were cau^d almost entirely by nni- 
lions In -the timing and occur«iK«a 
marriage, which In turn respoaded to 
real wage fluctuations. 

The group now plans 




i^ense sir James Dunnett is chairman of ro 
tor an postgraduate training board ol i* 
geared Social Science Research CouociJ® 
not as stated in Tlie THESlest M«l 
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iifouM t5,0ag. ■ wWle a parwime 
librnrinn would cost only £f,000 
it is not yet cteftr whgt oiition the 
university Mil take pVer the work- 
ins, ^wWch wore due to' s)(Mt this 
but . students -twre told' last 


The first pducatiqnai. project' involv- volv«« 

inn Gateway - the Post Offleb P?m • S? 

tef system ^whleh MB link exffl qSv ^'?o ‘S 2 

pnvatc computers - is to be laun-' m^in^t^^Lvi l®i*nphed com- 

ched by Hatfield Pdlytcchnfc earlv SS L^r. *S* a method for 

nc*i; ylar, The JiaSrS S ot 


experiment using Presiel forits.^^f' 
iSQckted, . ing scheme. . 

ttabases ‘ And a report published 

bv the Council for Educaltonal W 


lnhJ‘1 L- l®"0“sly affect how 
school? and higher education centres 
become involved. 

!?''*®w points out that 


by the Council for EducalwnaJ 
oology, back^ the use 6f , 
partner in Higher ^ and w 
education where tunning cow 
more easily assimilated and tw 
rehey of information has a dins 
value". : ■ . u/ak. 
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Exchange boost for 
students of Russian 

iw Ncaio Crequer si«o Language Undergraduate Study 

b? ^ Committee. This will be resnnncihi^ 


Ijj fsjgaio Crequer 

Teachers of Russian have scored a 
ilnificant breakthrough resulting in 
(Doer cent more places being avail- 
able for British students at Soviet 

'""Ke renegotiation of the cultural 
«reement between Britain and the 
Svifll Union which occurs every two 
the British have managed to 
wsh'up the places for BritisTi slu- 
jrtts from 64 to 96. 

M more significantly the British, 
rempetition from all over the 
teve secured a big increase in 
diCii at the Pushkin Institute in 
jfoicow which specializes in teaching 
REStisQ <0 foreigners. 

In the last academic year 14 places 
(or British students were provided. 
Tbis year 15 students will be able to 
attud lor a toll year and 50 stu- 
dents, in two groups of 25, will 
atlend for five months each. 

On lop of this there are private 
agreements between British and 
Soviet universities, such as the one 
al Manchester, which has taken over 
Ihe Alford scheme, and which has 
tevivfrd an arrangement with author- 
ities in ^imsk. 

Representatives of almost all Rus- 
sian departments in universities and 
polytechnics have formed a new Rus- 

CNAA offers 
to help 
Open Tech 

The Council for National Academic 
, Avards e willing to serve on the 

E d steering body for the Open 
id will help in providing the 
, (larification that it believes the prop- 
osed programmes need. 

In i re^otise to the Manpower 
Commission’s consultative 
j^nent on the Open Tech, the 
fiftA welcomes the development 
H (be use of open learning systems, 
ibe recognition of groups whose 
(raining opportunities should be 
»Hened, the encouraMment of part- 
' wue provision ana the general 
or^ning of opportunities. 

Tne CnAA says there are two 
(hat institutions of higher 
icaiion in the public sector might 
* drawn into the scheme. They 
mini be uMd as agents tO' provide 
fj^perbsc or develop particular re- 
l^fes or they could be responsible 
|w a tola] scheme. Although the 
^” 7 ^ saw it would not be directly 
fill*® . these activities, its five- 
0 / institutions might be 

On curriculum, the CNAA says 
^ mature students in particular 
ro tnay be returning to learning 
iiKT a long absence, wfll have gencr- 
Kaniing needs. Many suen stu- 
^is have been successtol in degree 
taking courses in 
^y skills at colleges outside the 
“per education sector. 

'“iporiant that the demands 
such students are realls- 
‘^^Ihe 04AA says. 

; MW management, it 

; auLS®^ .^® WSC paper pays little 
ewuMa® u? altnough this needs 

inaiwlL®^ * Attention if open learn- 
*«tSbie^* to be really open and 

®od grants are 
Platt a student's 

^•' remain an obstacle. "Open 
iC to be just 

difficult to 

be SI • pfogrammes 
sdminioro?'^®^ to. .teachers and 

should aim to in-' 
such as:. 

Deeds (surricula to the 

^42^ kinds of students, 

*4^men? . toohnologicai aids, 

,iSb evaluation of 

' tatlon.T and the. 

^ open of such relative- 

V ®tiTriculn. • 
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Committee. This will be responsible 
for the negotiation and administra- 
tion, on a national scale, with ex- 
changes with Soviet universities and 
the Pushkin Institute. 

The increase in places has heart- 
ened Russianists who received a 
body blow when the University 
Grants Committee recommended a 
severe reduction in their depart- 
ments, which was confirmed in the 
July cuts. 

The problem of exchange facilities 
for students has been a long-standing 
sore for these departments, which 
had lobbied British and Russian 
ministries because of the problems of 
teaching a foreign language without 
gaining automatic access to the 
country. 

But it is also apparent that the 


Russians, by suddenly becoming far 
more flexible, want to present them- 
selves in the best political light. The 
cultural agreement abo provides for 
a number of Russian teachers, as 
well as students, to come to Britain 
to study. 

It is ironic that one of the two 
departments singled out ^ the UGC 
report for expansion in Russian stu- 
dies at Bristol University, has been 
proposed as a possible victim of the 
cuts by the vice chancellor. 



Strathclyde University student president Mr Tam McTurk (right) greets some 
of the 7S Norwegian students attending Strathclyde this session. Leading 
industrialists In Norway feel that more graduates in engineering and technol- 
ogy are needed than home universities and colleges can supply, and have set 
up a foundation to provide a large number of annual scholarships to foreign 
universities over the next ten years. In mid-July a deputation from Strath- 
clyde met representatives of the foundation In Oslo, resulting In their 
recruiting the students tor courses in engineering, marine technology, compu- 
ter science and physics. 


Extra cash plan to protect training 


by Patricria Santiiielli 

A plan to give local authorities ex- 
ceptional extra funding in exchange 
for a commitment to in-service train- 
ing of all Youth Opportunities 
teaching staff is being considered by 
the Manpower Services Commission. 

The proposals which are outlined 
in a confidential draft memorandum 
prepared by the special programmes 
ancl training services division of the 
commission would operate for three 
years backdated to September. 

Currently fees paid by the MSC 
for courses include an automatic ele- 
ment for in-service training. But the 
major expansion of YOP to embrace 
one in two school leavers is imposing ' 
new spending burdens on authorities 
and tne commission fears that in- 
service training might suffer^ at a 
time when, with the influx of new 
staff, it is even more vital. 

"Moreover, the pressures are not 


yet at an end," the memorandum 
s^s. "Improvements in the quality 
otYOP, to which FE is an important 
contributor, may well raise further 
Questions within authorities about 
the adequacy of their arrangements 
in the key areas of staff training and 
curriculum development for tutors 
engaged in YOP work". 

The proposed extra financial sup- 
port would be paid as a fixed non- 
negotiable supplement to the prevail- 
ing YOP tuition rales. It would be 
paid at the rate of 5p per trainee 
hour for general and practical work- 
shop rates and 60p for the social and 
life skills and outreach rates. 

For the current academic ^ear, en- 
hanced rates on this basis would 
rai^ from a minimum of £1.32 per 
trainee hour to a maximum of £22.10 
for social and life skills class hours, 
lliese would be paid 00 an l.e.a.- 
wide basis and it would not be possi- 
.ble to enter into negotiations for 


individual courses or colleges or par- 
ticular groups of staff. 

To quality for these rates each 
I.e.a. would have to satisfy the MSC 
region that all its YOP tutors were 
involved in in-servicc training and 
curricular development and aware of 
the commitment and arrangements 
that these imply. 

According to the plan, l.e.a.s 
would have to provide a minimum of 
five days of training for each staff 
member throughout the three years. 
But a tutor spending most of his 
week on such work would be ex- 
pected to have 25 days or more 
m-service training. This . might in- 
clude up to 10 days (o recognize the 
demancts of curricuJum development 
and cover preparation of teaching 
materials and devising new progT 
rammes. 

If the plan is officially araroved, 
l.e.a.s will be given until March to 
apply for the supplementary rate. 


Medical 
services 
‘at risk’ 

by Olgu Wojtas 
Scottish Correspondent 

The principal of Aberdeen Univers- 
ity, Professor George McNicol, saw 
local medical provision could w 
jeopardized because of the Univers- 
ity Grants Committee cuts. 

The folly of what had been im- 
posed on the university was best 
illustrated in the medical fnciilty, he 
told a graduation ceremuny. 

Aberdeen is the second worst hit 
I Scottish university, with a cut in its 
1 recurrent grant of 17 per cent, and 
the university's plannins coinuiittce 
has said the medical faculty must 
make savings of £500,000. although 
the UGC expects the present student 
intake of 12D to be maintained. 

Aberdeen's medical leaching staff 
provide a ciuarter of the hospital- 
based clinical and laboraloryservices 
for the local community, ^e cuts 
would produce a major reduction in 
that contrihution. Professor McNicol 
said. 

To meet the new level of funding, 
about 30 medical and more than m 
technical posts would have to be 
axed. An iniernnl planning commit- 
tee nicmorandiim strong^ implies 
that this could not be achieved with- 
out compulsory reduiidaiicios. 

The shortfall in the university’s 
contribution to local medical provi- 
sion would have to be met by the 
health authority. 

Professor McNicol asked: "Is it 
possible to imagine an outcome more 
stupid than the disruption of a long 
established, highly valued and skilled 
service in our students and the com- 
munity. merely to have costs trans- 
ferred to the nealth authority when 
our service has been terminated?" 

If the health board did not very 
rapidly fill the gap, the health ser- 
vices to Ihe community would be 
substantially reduced. 

"I give a measured warning to the 
Government that unless their deci- 
sion is speedily reversed, the very 
least we can expect is a period of 
disruption and disorganizoUon, and 
Indeed a significant long-term fall in 
the standards of medical cafe pro- 
vided for our community is Ihe 
almost inevitable outcome of their 
present policies.” 

Professor McNicol Is today meet- 
ing members of the UQC to discuss 
a reduction in Aberdeen’s cuts. 


Suggestions on a postcard 


by David Jobbins 
The alms and anxieties of staff at 
North East London Polytechnic have 
been disclosed in a unique "sugges- 
tion box" exercise in which all the 
staff were asked to submit the ques- 
tions they felt were paramount for 
the future. 

Organization, staff morale and 
conditions proved the most impor- 
tant issues in the minds of lecturers 
and other employees. Waried time 
and the polytechnic's whole survival 
head Ihe fist of topics. But the 
strains of the past two years show 
themselves in heartfelt pleas such as 
"Eliminate inter-faculty conflict" and 
"Prune top-heavy directorate and re- 
duce remoteness of managemenL" 
llie anxieties are characterized by 
items such as “worsening course 

3 uallty," "poor internal democracy, 
ecision-making and management," 
and "less tolk and more action.” 


"Too many chiefs and too few 
Indians" and the “need for honesty 
in management and tlie elimination 
of *BS’" are among the complaints. 
And in the opimra of one staff | 
member: “The poly is all paper, pat- 
ter end posture; we will only solve 
its problems when we concentrate' 
more on people, participation, and 
pedagogy.'^ 

Attitudes to the cuts also differ 
radically. “Continue cost-cutting,” is 
one suggestion, while another is "in- 
stil a sense of NELP team spirit.” 

All NELP staff were invited to 
name three issues to which they gave 
priority and these have been .mar- 
shallea into seven broad hcaclings. 
General meetings are. being arranged 
for these to be explored more tolly 
In discussions. The first - broadly on 
staff morale and associated topics - 
was held this week. 


Inner city studies ‘narrow’ 

by Paul FInther provamme to fund more applied 

^ aniT relevant social research. 


Government research on inner cities 
- which has so far cost £1.5m over 
four years - is said to be loo narrow 
in a new r^rt by. the Social Science 
Research Council. 

The council’s inner cities working 
party urges the Department of En- 
vironment in its report published last 
week to review the future direction 
of its research effort in favour , of a 
broader "metropoiitan” context. 

Ihe working party, chairc<j by 
Professor Peter Hall, professor of 
geography at Reading University, 
says that an exclusive focus on the 
inner city is misconceived and mis- 
leading, although it may be a useful 
starting point. 

Publication of the report in a year 
when inner city problems have been 
prominent in public debate, xn&rks 
another step in the SSRC's avowed 


The working party now plans to 
tond further research on "the inner 
city in context" worth about 
£500,000 over the next few years. It 
is likely to favour university teams 
known to be well in touch with their 
own urban base. 

Mr Derek Diamond, director of 
the working parly’s research team set 
up at the London School of Econo-' 
mics, said the problems of inn^r 
cities could only be understood by 
looking at underlying social and poli- 
. ticel forces. 

The SSRC team aims to fund re- 
search bn tlie relations between in- 
ner dries and the suburbs, on the 
changing labour market, on poverty 
and deprivation and on the local 
economy. 


Cashing in on a dollar boom causes overcrowding 

..... !.„» n#»u ha«n intr/wtiuv*/! huss swollsn tn ' inon wh'i*n! (he nre. treenine (hi 


In what may be seen as a last 
attempt to maintain full academic 
activity, the London School of Eco- 
nomics has again Increased its intake 
of high fce-paying North American 

students. . 

Where two years ago there were 
^ US arid Canadian students taking 
the LSE one-year general course for 
overseas students, there are now 
180, with no extra teaching staff or 
uripro^ facilities. . 

the course, started 
designed for overseas students who 
could not afford the time or money 
for the three-year degree course, in 
addition to it a ten-week toutm 
capture the flavour of Bntish uni 


versity life" has now been introduced 
for American students who cannot 
afford a toll year. . 

The idea has been ruled out in the 
Msl biicBUse of doubts over its 
academic validity, but financial ex- 
pediency has led to 30 students being 
Introduced for the 1980 Michaelmas 
term. This term there are 47, and 60 
students will be admitted for the 
Lent term. • . 

This expansion in numbers was de- 
signed to compensate for the fall 
expected in overseas students for the 
tliree-year degree course when the 
government upped the overseas slu- 
aints fees last year. . 

This year the undergraduate intake 


has swollen to 1000 where the pre- 
vious peak had been 850, Tills has 
caused problems- in three ways: 
academic staff have a heavier 
teaching load; classes are over- 
crowded and (he teaching library is 
over used; and there is the fear that 
the general Course is being used ns a 
device to mop up rich American stu- 
dents who con pay the money. - 
Classes advertised in lost year's 
LSE handbook as being between 10 
and 12 are this year advertised as 
being around IS, and some students 
complain that (hey have more than 
20 people to a class. 

. Academics are having to cope with 
the overcrowding at the expense of 


keeping their jobs which the School 
has pledged not to cut. 

"It staff have a choice between 
redundancies and overcrowding then 
they will obviously take more stu- 
dents'” said Dr John Kelly, the Asso- 
ciation of University Teachers' 
branch secretary at the LSE. 

The Americans regard tlieir year 
at the LSE as a prestigious ticket to 
a good job in the Uruted Stales. 

Dr Bob Estalli reader in economic 
geography and chairman of the 
school s admissions committee said: 
"American parents see these courses 
os potential money-spinners. It wor- 
ries us that we are having to take on 
so many.” 
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North American new; 


Threat to Fulbright exchange 

hy Peicr David ^ . i n • T? 


hy Peicr David . ... 

WASHINGTON 

America's intemniional ncndcniic ck- ' - 
change programmes. Including the 
famous 35-year-ufd Fulbright Prog- aKF" ■ 
ramme, will face* collansc ne:ti year 
because (he ndiniiiisiraiion intends lu 

protect the United Stales luottacan- ' M 

da effort from the full impact of .' .SlKS 
Prestdent Reagan’s new 12 per cent . ? A" 

biidgei cut. ■ 

The academic exchanges and the i. '. 
nation’s major information efforts. ' • it ' '■ 

jike the Voice of America broadcast- • .j -k--.' ;•• 'jjiir" 
ing station and n new anti-Soviet ' ■ ' 

cantpaign called Project Truth, are ' ■ 

both funded by the same federal 

agency - the United States Inter- ■■ '■ 

national Communiilalion Agency. ^ 


communication for the United States 
to that part of tlie world." 

USICA’s own analysis makes no 
attempt to minimize the impact of 
the proposed reduction. It says the 
cut will increase tremendously the 
ever-widening disparity between the 
number of acaoeniic scholarships 
awarded hy Che United States and 
the Soviet Union. 

"As a direct result of these cuts, 
the number of academic programme 
grantees will be reduced by at least 
40 per cent. Tn addition, host coun- 
try contributions to the programme, 
currently at S9 million, are expected 
to fall off sharply in response to the 
diminished American commitment, 




iliotia) CommunWalion Agency. ^ H^HI leading to a further siwificant de- 

A detailed analysis of tliel2 per Senator Lowell Weickfr- I**® number of scholars ex- 

m cut. subnitn^d by USICA to ol exchanw s a ^ S^ansed. Important diplomatic reln- 

mgress Just week, aigws Ibai us than old •• tionsfiips iincT goodwill built up over 

5 Uniicil Slates' “most vital ^ Ihree decades wilj be damaged." 


Cimgress’ Jtisl week, argues Ibai us than iriilll^ry L"" “ Jionships iiucT goodwill built up over 

the Uniicil Slates' “most vital ^ Ihree decades wilj be damaged." 

weapon in the tirseiial of Ideas" the thni the cut would n.dnrA *h« Although some smaller exchange 

agency - the United States Inter- ber of rouniriS progrnmines like the International 

ntiljunnl Conimunicatioii Agency. briitlil from I2R £f sq ^nli f Jr r ' Exchange Project and the 

cushioning the voice of America a.s in S e su?v^vi la Humphrey Fellowship, 'will be eli- 

miich IIS possible. to be scaled !fowi ^ ^ entirely by the proposed 

The analysts claims that USICA’s The threat to Fiilbriffhi hne .iti, of the measure are *nc ucc 

rca spending had declined by 30 per niayed America’s pnnjpa«gn on the pres- of three, 

cent over ilTc lust 15 years and its inuhiiv ind “8'9«s fulbright Programme, 

staff dronrseri fnnii n aoj ntadcmic pressure Since its establishment in '1946 Fill- 
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vtiii uvvr iiic lusi 13 years ami its iiiuiiitv >mfi o....,u«V:„ ' ruiungm rrogramme. 

staff dropwd from ILftlM to an grou^' (uken Iw si?rt r^^^ Since its establishment in '1946 Fiil- 

.'luthoriwil level of only 7.513. agency’s huiL vlk States’ 

riiercftirc, :is an emergency mca- niobil^iiie tn^hlnck ilii» ^’’^^cipal method of exchanging stu- 

sure, we have allocnietf n nuiior CoSs® ^ "I®"*® “Molars with ihl r«t of 


«.rJ ,.^V • “m ‘‘‘•"‘^r^ency mca- mobilizing 

sure, we have ullocaletf n nuiior Coiicress*^ 
share of the reduction (u the cx- ^ ct-.t, 
change programme on the as.sump- Council' o 
bon that « significant part of th’is wouU red 
8™"' programme can a ‘•minima 


A Matcmcnl by the American 
Council on Education says the cm 


!i?. world. An estimated 130,000 aiQ tOr 
Fulbnghtcrs" have moved between 
(he United States and the rest of the Thomas Land 

U/ni'M ... n A ? r I . . 


Canadian initiative to boost 
aid for the Third Word 


wou d States and the rest of the Py Ihomas Land . ^ 

.. jZZ:" “ „^eS=d"" T'-'" “Ologi., has Z'uth 'disr=''b^ ^15'. 

nZ'Tf%hf J." .,D«f=nd«rs of programme hav. f^aowned collea°aaes aL"‘.‘ iZS 


be'dcfermd fof a ya’ar or^;^^^^ eLTZ" SMO"-- by ganriic w 

rrrbuill more readily than our more niosl of tlieZvelooiiie^wS'^ fI" , of tlr® programme have renowned colleagues and a uZed iera’The* F*? jf 

“Wp rPDfw . L Strategic imDorlancc such a« Mp«icv^ i-h.«....u ? passing miernationai research centre in M«v Pinnnir rnettmt. dicj..-;. 

wc regret the circumstances that 
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Leading scientists in the United demand more, out of the ditch ’’ ternational Federation of Institutes Se 

SSi-fe.2?‘'ea'J;ZZs'’Z research advanced Stud, and the Club de 

Ihlir respcctK-e*^TCrnments^o wo- im„?'' S'®®’ president of the a SaEonkUweTtwrSft engineering is expected to By incor^ating niirogw- 

teci scientific resenn-h fmm ®nd a former sci- orioritlec Jn rh.. ® big impact within the fore- ^*‘9^ 8®”®^ 


some of ih^ best ® °f P«>lein. Wc «a 

noloOT as well S the UN’s InSriai genes to swJ 

DeveTopment Organization the In “P growth, so you can have four 
ternatil Federation of ’in^ crops a year instead of ihree.- 
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proposed for scientific research by his ahnfir* mbuotlng. alarm view resear^ and c^velanmJ^f Wu of Cornell Uni- which lias grown increasinglyrtsu* 

autumn budget would cause iiT^S! Larch aerdss the cadre S*®‘®® ®nd tant to convention! drugs. 

We damage. ™ hrfh/S.ii;?'' ment activity and sK^ ® dozen world- nology is leading to the Jevelopisf 

It IS the view of this conference paranoia. maintain the^ basic iienas rented scientists," says UNIDO, of a vaccine to check that kill« 

ihni continued sound investments in In ihB?Jni<irf®5?f! that science In Canada. ‘too a delBOatinn «r P*" Najang was rapporteur. The idea disease. Similar advances are being 
^arch and development by The that s™* of^ihL organizations represemina^aSl sef ground since then; made with cholera and hepalim v«- 

federal ^vemment are essential to scien^te ^®^®Vons or the entisis last week met MP« unit «iS" ® formal announcement may <^nes as well as insulin and ana- 

our national gonis. including publfc SsUc T a L'’“nf E"5" ®rnmenl oS EmSSP’* ® cancer drugs. 

a “"“rity. strew it was neeSLr? to “rS ■»'®/®deraI government’s inSoi to to Pa* '"® for Febru- The question specialists tried « 

tratereseaixrh^nL^IMhS research. eC %orldS ®nswer ?t the Ul^DO meeting 


Much of our economic srowih H*«mi5e ana relevance in 

ovnr Ihe Iasi three .lee,"deT is dv B,, "® w* ".S®*- 
aitnbuiaWe to research and develoiv ]5r lj^"i Carey, executive 

mem that has been supnorled ,^v '^’”®r*can Association 

both government and ffirfaS fh. Science, said 

even earlier , invesiipeniis in Tesearch • being properly 

; i •:?B.^9 u» f .of The' ®W pT the'kina 


. even earlier invesiiperiiB^to^J^^^ . !5flJ?S "Ot being properly JJorth Amerkmi Edtlor, 
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vea??A*^«Snt Taboratory equipment is not ntt» 

ht »" Ottwa sary because gene splicing is ,bJKd 

nolnirv*?^itoli force on biotech- on simple biochemistry. Dr Na^ 
n?an®to national master and Ills colleagues Insist that y 

PLaH? development in have to explain to the dev^topifl| 

of countries ihm the world is enten^» 
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,?“*®*®"ding current advantage ^ these advancements or 
achievements as the development of else they will be left out>" 
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Overseas news®"*^"— 

Rights campaigners 

claim a victory 


Rules change in contest for places 


A eroup of 50 Hungarian academics 
has won a major victory for human 
rjsbts - the release from a Budapest 
^^hiairic hospital of aciivisi Tihor 

Pakh, .I former lawyer first 
btciinc involved in the human rights 
Bosement 25 years ago. when he 
attempted to appeal against death 
gnie^cs imposeo on student activ- 
from the revolution of October- 
iVowmber 1956. For this he was 
stnitQced to 15 years in prison. 

Kis release, shortly before the end 
ofhis term, was ejected by Amnesty 
Imernational. As a face-saving mea- 
sun, however, the Hungarian 
uthorilles attributed his release lo 
psj’diological ill health, for which he 
afterwards mceived a small disability 
pension. This alleged “disabilitv" hus 
not, however, prevented him for the 
lat ten yeare from earning his living 
aalranstator of technical Russian. 

Since 19%, Dr Pakh has become 
inrrcnsingly interested in tlie growth 
of the democratic movement in Po- 
land. In 198U he took part in a 
pioiesi fast in the church at Pod- 
Uwa Lesna, just outside Warsaw, 
uhich was otganized by Polish scho- 
lar and students in support of 
Miroslaw Chojecki, a young scholar 
then in detention facing charges of 
operating an underground pnnting 
prc55. 

During the last year. Dr. Pakh has 
eriiten several open letters to the 
Hungarian authorities, protesting 


anil began a protest fust. Before 
dome so, he telephoned a friend in 
London, and suid that lie fell the 
confiscation of his papers was the 
first step of a new wave of oppres- 
sion in Hungary, probably instigated 
on Soviet instructions as a face- 
saving nteasure to offset Moscow’s 
obvious inability lo control the Po- 
lish situation. 

On October Dr. Pakh was pick- 


ed up by the police aiul taken to a 
mental hospital where he was fed 
intravenously and given lieavy doses 


igainst their support of the Soviet 
line on the rise of Solidarity, Speak- 
ing 'In the name of age-old Polish- 

II. e-:._j-u!— -V i-\_ n-i.i. 


Ilongarian friendship' . . Dr Pakh 
uvried that the Hungarian man in 
street was in full sympathy with 
At Solidarity movement, and that 
^ ofricml line was based on Soviet 
roaifomjation. 

On October 4, during the last 
of the Solidarity conference in 
Gdansk, Dr Pakh attempted to travel 
jo Poland, He was stopped at the 
Hungarian frontier, and his passport 
wnn^ted, When the authorities re- 
rjwd to return his papers he went to 
w ttniversity diurcn in Budapest 


of psychotropic drugs, including 
haloperidol, the classic “cure" for 
dissidents in the Soviet Union. 

_ This kind of psychological repres- 
sion of dissidents has so fnr oecn 
virtually unknown in Hungary and 
triggered n storm of protest. More 
than 50 academics - including mathe- 
matician Miklos Sulyok, a nephew of 
deputy prime minister Gyorgy Aczel, 
writer, Gyorgy Konrad, .mil the phi- 
losopher Janos Kis sianed n sharp 
letter of protest to the Hungarian 
authorities. They also maintained ti 
constant stream of visitors to the 
hospital, to the considerable embar- 
rassment of the official who wished 
lo hush up the confinement. In Po- 
land, Solidarity also began a cam- 
paign of support. 

On October 26 Dr Pakh was re- 
leased. formally on "re-adjustmeni 
leave’’. He immediately lodged a 
new protest demanding material mid 
psychological compensaiioii. includ- 
ing the refund of his ticket to Poland 
and the money already changed into 
Polish currency whicn without his 
confiscated identity documents he is 
unable to claim. The Hungarian 
authorities explained that his pass- 
port had been confiscated in view of 
his undischarged criminal record. 
This point Dr. Pakh, ns a lawyer was 
iiuick to refute, us inconsisie'ni with 
the allegations that lie was psycho- 
lomcally inconroetent. 

Dr Pakh’s future remains uncer- 
tain. His personal desire is the visit 
of a Western psychiatrist who could 
give an independent assessment of 
Budapest his mental state. 


Belgium faces dilemma over 
tenure and vacancies 


from Lionel Cohen 
. LEUVEN 

^(petition by more academics for 


J nonsense of traditional ' systems 
-,^/®8ular university teaching 
jR^’njmenls for promising posl- 
Yet without this regular 
vmtt' ®i P''o®«ss of ossification 
th# gradually destroy 

., of Beigmn universities 

01 Industrial, ad- 
af^d sdentihe innovation. 
P message of rector Dr. 

haiin.^.'^*^ ®i the annual academic 
ancient Catholic 
of Leuven. Dr. de Somer, 
Kirs ^ ® .further five 

office” tssl term of 


JtioriaoA ®P'*® ®f ‘Be chronic 

• hivrtA .iP.ru P®^®oent posts, still 

S®'** f**”® Between a 
and an in- 

timlnS. ' . research prog- 

because there are so 
njctffl®"®"' vacancies, even, the 
rhe ihesi! Tljf* ®f ®b impress- 

' **odcmiJ or nothing to 

' WeS^thW i” ‘b® 

,.V® .were now far too 

• assistants com- 

; appointments. 

bS-gfadifBtli ^'®f fbe most promls- 

beStoJ^®*^ being deterred 
mtSS®u® temporary post- 
appointment when 
in two 


tee ‘ve^Y-^ two 

®4^lo^hJ-^'”® ‘bey would be 
job market to 


- open job market to 

as* ^r- advantage , with 'ex- 

'fejy^on^ - * 


with 'ex- 


graduatlon 


meanwhile gained valuable work ex- 
perience. 

According to Dr. de Somer, one 
visible effect of this was that an 
increasing amount of postgraduate 
research - now being undertaken 
either had “Httle relevance” or failed 
to hold the interest of the researcher 
long enougli to ensure completion. 
This, led to further wastage - in 
human terms and economic terms. 
An urgent re-examination of the 
rules requiring research qualifications 
for certain university leaching 
appointments was now needed. Tuis 
should be coupled with a provision 
under which doctoral research stu- 
dents could be entirely freed from 
teaching responsibilities. 

Dr. de Somer also commented on 
the widening division between the 
French and Flemish-speaking univer- 
sities which had been observed over 
the last year, particularly in the crea- 
tion of new, smaller, co-ordinating 
councils for the separate university, 
interests. Under present economic 
conditions, this weakened ihe bar- 
saining power of the _ _ Flemish 
mnauage non-state universities, espe- 
daffy when It came to shanng out 
the higher education subsidies ot 
central government. . ' 

With more funds available, the 
particular problems td wb>®b^^the 
Leuven rector drew ®“®"hon w® o( 
less immediate ? Se are 

academic institutions. Bu‘ fbere are 

growing signs of s^PPo^* JJ® 
Leuven viewpoint' from the com 
Srof othe? "free” university rec- 
tors who would ®Jso,j'B® ‘®hare® 
changes In reles governing die shar^^ 
out of national finance for liigner 
academic posts. 


from Bernard Koniieily 

ANKARA 

The limc-hoiioureil mclhoil nf allo- 
cating plticcs in Turkish universities 
by means of a iiniioiiiil entrance ex- 
amination is to be slightly changed 
next year. As well as marks obtained 
in Ihe exnm. ihe University Selection 
and Placement Committee will also 
lake into account results obtained 
during Ihe last few years of school. 

This apparently minor change, 
announced at the beginning of die 
ac.iilemic wnr by the committee’s 
president Professor Altin Guiiiilp. 
underlines the incrcusing pressme tor 
university places. 

For the first time this year, the 
entrance exam was split into two 
parts: a preliminary, eliminalory' 


round in April, ami a nmil rnuiid in 
June. It is becoming invreiisingly (.liF 
ficult under the preseiil sysrem to 
select the 15 ncr cent nr so of candi- 
dates who will eventually be success- 
ful. Turkey has a ytnmg population 
of mure than 45 million, wliilc the 
total capacity of its uiiivursiiics and 
“academies" siaiuls ai nroiiml 

P.HI.ntii) siudcms. 

The new system may also be 
viewed as an attempt by the cduca- 
tioji ministry to weaken the private 
university entrance prepurntorv 

schools. The increased importance to 
be .'Utuched to results ohiiiincd at the 
state schools slnmld encourage pupils 
lu work harder, partially eliminate 
Ihe advantage or those who can 
afford to pay for nddilionat cram- 
ming and reinforce Ihe control of the 


Purge on 
graduate 
nepotism 

from Jane Marshall 

PEKING 

•Measures lo prevent abuse in as- 
signing jobs to college graduates 
have come into force under a circu- 
lar issued bv the Peking Discipline 
inaction Commission. 

Gradiinics in Chin.n do not Hud 
their own jobs, but are assigned 
posts by the state. This miulu mean 
they have to lake work which does 
not interest them, or be sent away 
from home to places where the need 
for graudutes is grenicsi - isolated or 
less developed areas, or reEions 
where the minurily nationalities live. 

Accordine to the circular, a num- 
ber of privileged officials have been 
using "backdoor methods’’ to secure 
desirable jobs for their children, re- 
latives ana friends, despite efforts in 
stamp out such practices in the past. 

The circular says cadres must nut 
abuse their authority by choosing 
specific specific college graduates for 
jobs in their departments, or demand 
specific job assionments for their 
cnildreii. . Should such practices 
occur, the college or university must 
report the violation to . discipline in- 
spection departments. 

It forbids depariinenls seeking 
staff to choose a specific person. 
They may not conduct personal in-> 
terviews or inspect files without 
authorization from the Ministry of 
Education dr the relevant personnel 
department. Universities must refiise 
any unauthorized requests. 

Ilte circular reiterates that gradu- 
ates must accept the employment 
allocated to them, and that they are 
not allowed to find jobs for tliem- 
selves: though allowance will be 
made for any graduate who can offi- 
cially prove he has family or other 
difficulties. "Serious punishment” 
will be given for falsification of cer- 
tificates of proof. 





Great debate 
kicks off 

from Guy Netivc 

PARIS 

The research world Is gearing up for 
I a mtvlor discussion un the direction of 
I most of the mgjor fields of scientific 
' research over the next five years. The 
great debate announced last June by 
minister of research and tcchnofogy, 
Jean-Pierre Chevencment (above) will 
take place over (he next , three 
months. 

Kick-off In the debate was a two- 
day discussion at Dfjon, centre of the 
electronics Industry. A mAior fonova- 
tion is that a scries of rcgfonal discus- 


bfficials responsible for job assign- 
ing must stick to the reralalions, 
keep utmost secrecy, snow no 


-favouritism and accept no bribes. 
Punishment for breaking the rules 
could include unwelcpme publicity. 

A wariilhg to graduates who refuse 
to accept jobs assigned to' them Js- 
published in a recent issue of an 
intellectuals’ newspaper. Guaiigmin^ 
Ribao, which threatens that their 
qualifications will be cancelled and 
they will be barred from state em- 
ployment.^ 

British Council 

from Stephen Taylor 


sions will be held, leadliig up lo a 
final national congress in Parte next 
January, The preltniinary meetings 
are a chance for local Industry lo 
state its needs and judge potential 
help from regional universities. 

Recognition of this regional aspect 
of research is highly controversial In 
France where policies have been tra- 
ditionally decided by central govern- 
ment. The new policy is in line with 
the Mitterrand government's commit- 
menl to the re^ons. 

The January discussion will be 
rounded of by a mass meeting of 
some 1500 researchers who will, dis- 
cuss all areas. The purpose is to lay 
down Ihe basis of a mgjor Act that 
will decide priorities. 

At the moment, the main .worry 
among scientists Is whether such an 
ambitious programme can be pre- 
pared In lime for legislation lo be 
presented to Ihe national assembly, 
due lo lake place in the enriy spring. 

Despite denials by the ministry the 
feeling persists In some quarlei'S tlial 
tlie broad priorities have already 
been decided. 


state over this aspect of the system. 
Tlic next Stop may he (lie iiiirodiiL’- 
lion of more univcrsiiy-nricntcd 
courses in the final years nf puldic 
secondary education. 

Meanwhile, the selection process 
renuiiiis open to diverse criticisms, 
such as (liHl the entrance examin.v 
|ion is loo general in concent nr (liat 
it fails to assess personal qualities. A 
larec proportion of the candidates 
win eventual^ become teachers, it is 
argued, and (iw this cxnminiitinn suc- 
cess alone is an incidci|uate criterion. 

All this ill a country where such 
store is set hy higlier eduealioii that 
a decree or equivaieiil wus made a 
ciuulitinn for membership of ilie 
(Tunsultalivc Assembly which will 
soon draft the basic law of the third 
Turkish republic. 

Protest over 

student 

detentions 

fi'oiu C'niig C'hnrnuy 

JOlIANNESnUKG 
'I lie cilitiws of Siuitli Africa's Nation' 
ttl Sitiili'ni newsjui|n;r have been de- 
luincil hy security police. 

Mr Keith Coleinun ,'ind Mr Clive 
van Ilcerdcn. students at ilic Uiii- 
vcrjiily of the Witwatersrand. were 
held in Johannesburg under a law 
which provides for renewable 14 day 
periods of dcntenlion without trial. 

Tlieir ilcntentjnn appears to be 
nurt of it major swoop mi the white 
left in Johnnneshiirg. which had 
already netted Wits student Miss 
Darburu Ho^n and Mr Van Hccr- 
itcii’s elder orolher Auret, the im- 
mediate past president of the Nation- 
al Union of South African Students. 

Almost II score of people have 
been picked up in the crackdown. 
The iar^si on white dissidents since 
the earh' 1971)8, though some have 
been refeused. 

Even before the current wave of 
dentenlions. three other Wits stu- 
dents, Mr Ben Greyliiig. Mr Les 
Lax, and Miss Elaine Mohammed, 
hud been held for more than two 
months under a law which permits 
indefinite detention for interroga- 
tion. 

Academics at Wits liave expressed 
concern at these moves, by the Stale, 
and urged British colleagues to react. 

The Wits Conference of 
Academics for a Democratic Society 
declared: "Alt detainees, regardless 
of colour, are subjected to the most 
abhorrent treatment, lliey are 
allowed no access to legal repre- 
sentation, no access to families, 
loved ones, or friends. 

"They are kept in solitary confine- 
ment, which is most vicious form of 
torture. For friends and relatives, the 
anxiety is equally acute: they have 
no knowledge of where the detainee 
is being kept, nor In what condi- 
tion." 

At the SASPU naltonal office, stu- > 
dent Joumalisls vowed that the fori- 
nightiy journal would carry on, de- 
.snitc the loss of its editors. It hits 
clashed regularly with the authorities 
since it was founded early last year, 
and sex'cral issues have been banned 
for their outspoken examination of 
contentious topics. 


SALISBURY 

British officials reported this week 
that they have had considerable suc- 
cess in finding places ut British uni- 
versities .ind colleges for Zimbab- 
wean students who are late starters 
for Ihe academic year. 

However, as a result nf months of 
confusion over who qualifies for 
grant places it seems likely that ab- 
out W students who are entitled to 
study in Britain! will miss their, 
chance this year. . ' , 

In the past two weeks, following 
the late publication of lists of stu- 
dents to take up study grants, the 


finds places for late starters 

British Council in Salisbury and in turned away hut it seems that he- 
London has been altempiinE to find cause of the special cireunistances 
ownings for those who Imd not everybody hus been eoina out of 


ownings for those who Imd not everybody hus been going out of 

already been nceeptod. The delay iii their way to help.” 
compiling the lisU was due to an Miss nicphcns ■ believes however 
niemiinisterial dispute in ZIra- ihui with mo.si courses into their 
n'r*"’; ,«• .1 •»« . second niontli there Is little hope of 

Of a lotiil of 2.L5 names on two placing more than a few of the re- 
lists plncc.s hud to be found for about mainins 80 students 

1.50 students although the ucndc'mic Further difficulties loom ov^r a 


1.50 students although the ucndc'mic 


, , , , ,- =■ j - difficulties loom over a 

jrar hud already been under wny fyr new, list jiublishcd this week of 40 
two weeks. Officials say that so far young Zimbabweans who hove been 
60 of those have teen accepted by chosen for courses in . Britain on 
inslitulioiis in Bnlam. financiul management und bunking. 

Miss Cathy .Stephens of the British The selection lins again been de- 


■ . w% *A • iw VVMhSVa -III . DniClin Oil 

inslituliOiis in Bnlam. financiul management und banking. 

Miss Cathy Stepheitt of the British The selection lins again been de- 
puncil said: ‘The universities hijve layed by interminlstry discussions 
been very accommodnlmg. NormiUIy and it is thought unlikely thni places 
at this late stage students would te can now be found for all 40 students 
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Term of the unkindest cuts 


CAMBRIDGE 

SlIL’S*' to an 




ASTON 

The university has never been been 
out uf the news. Last week (he coun' 
dl passed a motion on the recom- 
mendation of senate, (hat no mem- 
bers of staff would be made compuE- 
sorily redundant this academic year. 
Up to 450 jobs are at risk. An 
alliance of all the campus unions has 
put up a vigorous campaign against 
(he cuts and projcc(e(l job fosses. 
The Association of University 
Teachers, and the Academic Assem- 
bly have both passed motions of no 
confidence in the vice chancellor, 
Professor Frederich Crawford. 

Senate is seeking a meeting wiih 
Dr Edward Parkes, chairman «f the 
Universily Oram Committee and has 
sent him a s(roiiely*wordcd seven 
page Idtlcr expressing outrage at the 
cuts and anxiety ns to how flic UGC 
came to its voiiclusions. 

And now the university is certain 
to end up in court. Two students 
who were accepted for courses which 
Aston suhscc|(icnily discontinued be- 
cause of the cuts have alleged breach 
of contract. Tlicir fegal action is 
being supported by the National Un- 
ion of Sludeiils, and the resuli could 
have implications for other universi- 
ties. 

BIRMINGHAM 

The Coiniiiiltcc of Principals and 
Detins is drawing up nii ncndemic 
plan and has suggested an initial 
target figure of 15 ncr cent for staff 
savings, although this i.s fic.xible. Tlic 
university secretary has told staff 
that . . no decision affectins the fu- 
ture of any member of stair of the 

Tiiw*im!E ' 

BRADFORD 

In a planning statement, the vice 
chancellor. Professor John West, 
estimates the following acndemic job 
losses: 40 out of 12U in the board of 
engineering. 4U out of K5 in life 
sciences, 60 out of 120.' in .physical 
sciences and 40 out- of 155 in social 
Kiences,, 

. Other oroimsnlK inplurffi iha . 


There has never been a term quite like it 
in the university world. Planning commit- 
tees are urgently drawing up plans which 
if approved would mean the loss of 


thousands of jobs, cuts in facilities and 
health, careers, lodgings services. 

NAGIO CREQUER and OLGA WOJ- 
TAS, in Scotland, report on some of the 
developments so far. 


and European indusirini studies, with proposals from Sir Alec Merrison 

inana0C!ineiil. >1... _i ■■ .. 


inanagcmeiK. 

There would also be h big reduc 


the vice chancellor, to close the' 
faculty of education ond departments 


1.'..... .1. j • 1 , » VI buukniiuii uiiu ucuaniiicnis 

lion of (he sandwich element in of Russian, flnlian, historr of art. 
courses, with n shift towards conven- architecture, certificate courses In 
cfoff rational- drama, the audio visual unit and (he 

P j has already comparative animal physiology unit. 

cen? cut of -0 per TTfie university has estimated it 

cent. It IS estimated that the uni- must shed 400 Jobs (150 of them 
yersity is losing £10.000 each work- academic) by 1983/84 to remain sol- 


. vent. Last month senate rejected a 
siudJnf a*nH ^ ° unions. motiOH calling on the university not 

^ number of niun- to consider compulsory dismissals 
tiiP i. n I? spoken our .’igainsi until the courts had tested the issue. 

of Aedonln unions raised 

tL k Bradford next week, over £2,000 to place an advertise- 

JJ^l\ ® ® newspaper. The uni- 

?ie UgI: lo SSnH fh drawing up a list of its 

caL‘ university s “disposabEe" assets and their values. 

The court has pledged itself to do 
all in Its power to secure a reversal 
or substantial mitigation of the cuts. g|^UNEL 


BRISTOL 


Senmc w. ™,deri„E w«k 


The first university to sav how many 
staff should go. and from which de- 


working party chaired by the vice 
chancellor recommended the aboli- 
tion of 1J2 non-academic posts, and 
53 academic posts. The report said it 
regarded fighting the cuts as wasted 
effort, whioi would require no cour- 
age whatever. 

The campus unions rejected the 
report, and a number of staff submit- 
ted their own papers to senate, criti- 
cizing the report and offering dif- 
ferent solutions. 

Senate decided that the report was 
an “important possible mode! for im- 
plementing changes" but called for 
three moves: obtaining legal advice 
on the costs of staff displacement, 
pressing for satisfactory completion 
of the negotiations between national, 
government and university bodies on 
compensation, and inviting submis- 
sions for alternative strategies from 
members of the university. 

Now Brunei and London Universl- 
tys Royal Holloway College are 
holding urgent talks about the possi- 
bility of merger. 


mg out of courses in applied bioToey 
colour chemistry, textiles, researeh in 
education, public and social policy, 
science and society, materials science 



Students prolesHng agalnsi the cuts in Edinburgh recently 


ABERDEEN 


Scotland begins to feel the pinch 


; 

Cambndge should spend mm S 

I 7hi r,'i E 

I £48,000 lost from the tralniiii^ 
. assistant staff, £100.000 saved 
paying dons for supervising oX. 
. ates or examining students, ilK 
, lost from the grants fund, and sabb^ 
lical leave more difficult to obtain 
, with _ the university refusina to 
appoint substitute teachers in akw 
oil cases. 

.The bulk of the savings is expecRd 
. ijrough the early retirement scbenie 
The university expects to shed abod 
100 academic posts out of a loialc} 
1,500 over the next three yean, b 
will also fill only the most esseniiti 
posts, and the compulsory rctireniHi 
age has been reduced from 67io6J, 

The college revised downwards in 
admission targets for this October 
and will meet UGC obje«!ws for 
1983 and 1984 without further oiajor 
adjustment, the principal said. He 
expects to reach a financial breai- 
even position during the three yean 
ending in October, 1984 and he has 
told staff he is confident that redun- 
dancies among academic and non- 
academic stafL can be avoided. 

CITY 

A senate working partv recoo 
mended the reduction or staff b 
150, 60 of them academic. A Ion 
would be necessary to cover dcficili. 
Other proposals Included a reductios 
by one third in periodicals pur- 
chases, relinguishing one buildinj^ 
three masters courses be closed and 
some other courses reviewed. 

EAST ANGLIA 

First calculations suggested a delicil 
of £2.1m in 1983/84, or 12 per cent o( 
projected expenditure. After (hr 
UGC initiative the universily 
agreed to the sale of Keswick Hau, 
with a new building being prorided, 
to create a single site institution. 

EXETER 

Dr Marry Kay, the vice chancel^ 
suid the iiniver«ilv will have lost Oy 


GLASGOW 


around 350 of its 3.000 nwte Jl Sii r k 1983/84, has rtate'd 
have to be losl. This woufd saw '*'^1 have to be lost ove 

around £2.5m and Aberdeen faces a around 

deficif of £4.5m by 1983 " fl!™' y 200 of the Jobs losl will 

The cuts would be made up of 112 i 

academic posts, 63 clinical mgriirinn. r ^*”**^8 main recommendations 
P«t,. 61 Sic»i s 2 s™kS “'‘T ™ “'"O’ 


Edinburgli*s studeal intake .remain CTyOT 
unaltered* since Edinburgh has been ^J-AKLIINO 

unlwrslty Grants Committee to 

HERIOT-WATT ** sir Kenneth Alexander. Stirling’s 

Funding is being cut bv I3 Mr mm P*‘*”f*P*j» **nerged from the meethig 

over four years? The university has 2S 

not announced any timescale for im* rrfuced by the new year, 

pjcmcnilna the cuti but has nS^ university has Just 

O^^mile^ to UGC . savings programme dc- 


posts and. .mnbuair next Apnj, although It not announced any tlmMcale foJ im year. 

-. Around], 120 atf*dettlcs'nhdi400^^r 'Ti#??^n^ifel?![Sl^^^ pl®>*’®u*hia the cuts, but has made no ****k^*'i university, has just 

•4WT UN aged bvef - 55 aiid ^uld be ” auvings programme de- 

entttled to wly relfremroi ^ ‘rttnnlrice llo.&ithatlirR^sn'dwSSM 

- - The planbia/eomnilllce hns frirth^ *'*®“ *^**^^^ ®'“®<*i ■ degree In business ®^*|7 hudgei tout salaries, 

cr i^mmert^ that tho taglci dc- - jlS “P. “btlnucd, a?d leaching nun beNta laild^h.? 

relopmental faloloky' aiid hlSSrv oLi. GI«BOV*s Intiome, pharmacy be reduced, fhi. ! ‘here is no reducllou in 


rdopnrtnisTbloW^^ SlWariSr |a‘®d that. If there b no i^dli^tlou In 

.1* wopy ot science departments ?i?en? irf* ■??.!.» ?* Kh «*PWted to make a stateS S**’ academic and 120 of the 

.^ed, ,und Imply that p|^u» b S.,t o»»nlh. 865 non-academlc posts will have to 

being conslderw! Sr , be axed. 

ST ANDREWS 




the £.buimUtee,' 


mNLthp UGC [today, and the ^nb* 
nio^ committee . medts agajji nexi 
iveek, 

DUNDEE 

Anilclnates a deficit bt around £2m 


: II luriner proposes every academic 
und bcademie-rClalcd momber of sialT 
■t^lng' one Or '■ tvto weeks’ ■ unpaid J?®: 
Ihe universl: ‘h® 
Hy hd)f n'mlltiOn pouDds, .1' ®uM 

EDINBURGH . , ' “X 


bviMi lilVAJiiiui A aiv ^ • 

in August for omitting a footnote 
its July letter. Its loss of students wr 
1983/W was‘250. not the 90 stai^-^A 
week later it wrote to say JJ. 
tortunately bxeter had been 0Y«f 
paid £320,000 but this would now » 
recovered. 

HULL 

Heads of departments have ^ 
circulated with planning guioelmw " 
help them to find wa^ of 
expenditure by 20 per cent. 
boards have been asked 
reduced student target number. 
to suggest economies. The fea^P 
loss in 120-150 academics and m) 
more support staff. 

The AOT has prepared an al 


STRATHCLYDE 


tuMfbg -tkiwn oA - rion-wfary bu^ • UniuJ ik***® ®®««*nber. 

Md ^cpartmenial graUb. . .likV-ft i**® ^®8'* ‘h® commlilee, 


.A 'commltlcc on resuipiMiL' ikiL • . ^ ® *®***®®™^ the 

ft .iiA. *”.*u au 


®.*r®.‘*“!y*‘® has i now ex- 


cbuiii.iiiuga lu 

lure, .early retirement and sec^ 
ment and the sale of non-y 
funded student houses. , ^ 

Sir Roy Marshall, the vire cnaflc^ 
lor has resigned from all uij 

university public offices to 

full attention to current proo|c»' ,, 

The chief executive of ,q^ 

County Council wrote to .»w ^ . 
■ip expres his coiicern on sM^.^ 


swnp srflhin Ih, „l,h ,h£ SwSvSr™ ■ :th.t whSh, >J1 

nrotacthm. ■ : _ - . Aifhbogh Ihe UGC proposed ;iha(. 


economic, as well as 
grounds. Tlie director of tne 
Benkian Foundation rated 

cern :and the- Hull ^'^^^lonioS 

Chamber Ot Commew and bn , 

said the cut waS invidious an •... 

than, harsh. The county 

tored its grant to the.umver y . 
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keele 

cnme ouite extraordinary events in 
5; quarters at Keele. t)ie registry, 
J hout infonning the vi« chancellor 
S ihe unions, advised the Depart- 
Lni of Employment ihnt up to 3U0 
f^ahi be made redundant. Lee- 
furious. Tl,e vice ohan- 
e oV withdrew the no ices the fol- 
Se day. Council will discuss the 

"'pven^more cxlrnordinary is the 
bihsviour of the UGC. First it said 
Sits July letter that it endorsed the 
Suversily’s proposals for a shift of 
eHDhasis from social studies towards 
he arts. R wns news to the univers- 
^ibat they had ever proposed such 

gshifi- . - 

On further inquiry the university 
ijwstred that the social studies 
oj^mittee had thought, quite 
trroneoQsly. that Keele had wanted 
m reduce its number of social scien- 
l[5tj by 30 per cent. Yet the UGC 
lu$ assured Keele that the mistake 
iai no effect on the UGC decisions 
for feelci 

Dr David Harrison, vice chancel- 
kr, has told the UGC that the 
Miential job loss, repre.sented by the 
K^iion in grant of one-thira in 
^fo years, was staggering for a re- 
btively small university. 

LANCASTER 

.A development committee report 
puis possible job losses at 70 
academic staff, and some support 
stiff, as well as reductions between 8 
and 16 per cent in services. 

Students for two degree courses 
which had begun to be phased out 
Rere persuaded to take alternative 
courses at Lancaster, or transfer to 
other universities. European studies 
niil be transferred to Kent. 


LEICESTER 

A discussion document estimates 
disi about 1^ job.s, in all categories, 
'*ill have to be shed by 1984/85. The 
fail draft of a response to the UGC 
Hipectcci to be presented to senate 
Blauary. 

JIANCHESTER 

Professor of Mark Richmond, the 
4ce chancellor estimates that the 
eolitruty faces a cumulative loss of 
iprome over the next three years of 
KtAeen £lSnH£20ni the cut this year 
£4m. TWo committees have 
K<n set up to draw up an academic 
m. lo be presented, to senate and 
wut'cil at the end of tliis month. 


OXFORD 

is adopting a broader 
aiming for a savings target 
Jf £^ul S per cent by 1^4. Tlie 
estimates that without any 
year the the deficit would 
« ti.5m (3 per cent) rising to 
0.5ra by 19^ (7 per cent). 

umvcriliy departments have 
^ Mked for savings of 2 per 
Ibis year, and a further 3 
would nlean 
i6^,000 in the first year, 
bv Ik B have been problems. Plans 
“r ine Bodleian library for example 
°P®ning hours by one third 
^ rejected as too severe by dons, 
iis mSp!*. . is also maintaining 
on filling posts: so far 
^ ®re officially ftozen, but 
including a string of 
are empty. 

''hh ent™ compared 

"" wtry, levels Ih' 1980; ' 

‘‘he .closure of more 
owirtn* cessation of 

»ill ^ second report 

®jiandai staffing and 

the university. 
'«tre 500' jobs 

‘ ' • 'the . hon-stoffing 

' ■ left' a' deficit 01 

‘his. year. Without re- 


London goes into the merger 
business in a big way 


A court paper to senate has drawn 
up a provisional numbers model dis- 
tributing reductions according to 
school and subject area. Accordine lo 
this, the 1983/84 student numbers 
objectives would mean a 48.5 per 
cent reduction In combined sciences, 
a 25 per cent reduction each for 
architecture, pharmacy and subjects 
allied to medicine, a' 17,5 per cent 
reduction in biological sciences, 16 
per cent reduction In matlienialics, 12 
per cent reduction in social studies, 8 
per cent reduction In the arts, a I per 
cent increase In engineering and tech- 
nology and 2 per cent Increase in 
business manageineiil. 

Professor Kundolph Quirk, vk-e 
chancellor, has elTecitvely wound up 
the Swinnerton-Dyer Inquiry on 
academic organization although he 
would Hke its help on minor matters. 
He has replaced it with a series of 
subject area review committees which 
have been asked lo report In 
January. 

As for individual schools, Chelsea 
has urgent problems and the princip- 
al has estimated a possible Job loss of 
210 staff. Money to pay salaries will 
run out early next year, and by this 
lime next year the college will be 


John O’Leary on the compromise 
reached on the temporary national body 


£1,750,000 in debt. He has said they 
will have to aim for a .^0 per cent 
cut. The AUT has voted overwhel- 
mingly against compulsory redund- 
ancy, Senate and council will make 
Ihcir decisions later this ninnlli. 

Queen Mary College needs to save 
£1.500,000, Us planned intake for 
October 1981 of home and KEC stu- 
dents was exceeded by nearly 90. 
Lord Flowers, rector nf Imperial Col- 
lege estimates (hat more than 200 
posts would have lo be abolished to 
meet n 17 per cent saving over three 
years. 

At VVcstneld the principal recom- 
mended staff should consider defer- 
ring pay. awards, ami lakhig two 
weeks* unpaid leave during which 
lliey could use college equipment lu 
earn money In other ways. 

There is also a flurry of meiger 
talks. Brunei and Royal Holloway 
Cullegc arc holding urgent Joint 
talks, Bedford and Kings' hnve dis- 
cussed detailed plans for a single 
multi-faculty school and University 
College and Blrkbeck arc considering 
possible collaboration. Imperial and 
Queen Elizabeth College have set up 
a Joint working parly lo discuss col 
laboratluii. 


medial action, the university would 
have deficits of £4,SS0.I)U0 in 1982/83 
and £6,350,000 in 1983/84 “the last 
figure in reality being hypothetical 
since the university would have gone 
bankrupt in mid-198.3." The course 
closures are in engineering, bio- 
chemistry, biology, mathematics, 
chemistry, business and administra- 
tion and some arts. 

The organization CAMPUS will 
continue, to try to improve (he posi- 
tion concerning the provisional 
grants for the next two years, and to 
promote the university's interests. 

The cuts involve what is in effect 
the reconstruction of Salfoi-d Uni- 
versity. 


SHEFFIELD 

The Academic Development Com- 
mittee is drawing up draft student 
quotas for the years up to 1984, and 
the resources sub-committee is look- 
ina at financial projections, which 
will go to senate later this month. 

Changes already introduced in- 
clude a considerable reduction on 
funds for part-time demonstrating 
and tutoring this year. The library 
allocation has also been cut by 
£99,000 and there will be a reduction 
of more than 40 per cent in book 
funds this session. 

SOUTHAMPTON 

A report says the university must 
reduce its expenditure in . real 
tefrns by 17 per cent by 198^84. If 
nothing were done (he accumulated 
deficit then would be £7.5m. It trans- 
lates the cuts into possible Job losses 
of 226, 65 academic and lol support 
staff. If the strategy Is followed, peo- 
ple to be made' redundant would be 
named In February. 

It also recommends the withdrawal 
of UGC-funded research student- 
ships and posts, thp possible end to 
ca'terihg subsidies, ceasing contribu- 
tions to the Nuffield theatre, the 
John Hansard Gallery and the day 
nursery. 

SURREY 

Senate has postponed until Novem- 
ber 10 a decision on proposal* fo 
close the departments or home eco- 
nomics and philosophy, 
than a dozen courses and reduce 
staff numbers by 250. , 

Its recurrent Sjont is being re- 
duced from £ll.6m >n 
£8.78m by 1983/84, a cut of ..5 P®r wnt, 
with half the tola! reduction being 
made (his academic year. 

A erouD of nearly 100 plitio- 
sophel^ tnfoughoiit the country 
signed a petition to senate sa^ng^the 
oFoMsal to close the depanmen 
was^ iU-conceived, the 


competence. Signatories included Sir 
Peter Strawson. Sir Karl Popper, Sir 
Alfred Ayer, Ernest Gellner, Bryan 
Magee. MP, Peter Geach :iiul 
Antony Flew. 

The* chairman of the UGC arts 
siih-commillee told the philosophy 
department that their iiivitatiun to 
discontinue ihe subject Wcis not made 
because of adverse opininns iibmit 
(he department. They hud tried to 
avoid value judgments about i|uuliiy 
of teucliing. research niul publication 
but had used, ns fur ns possible 
“objective criteria rclaiin|t to the size 
and age-structure of departments, 
the subject-mix, and Ihe need to 
preserve minority subjects in the sys- 
tem ns a whole (though not. of 
course, ut every university)." 

Other courses proposed for closure 
include human biology, plant micro- 
biolojpr, the diploma in health visit- 
ing and courses combining science 
and technology with foreign lan- 
guages. 

SUSSEX 

A planning paper has estimated that 
the cuts translate into a possible job 
loss of 235 staff, nearly a fifth of total 
establishment. Althoush the use of 
reserves could delay tne declaration 
of redundancies, they would be ex- 
hausted by the end of 1981/82. The 
deadline tor decisions, the report 
says, cannot be later than the end of 
the spring term 1982. 

The university would want to be as 
generous as possible to those made 
compulsorily redundant but the 
amounts of money were “potentially 
formidable". Other proposals include 
cuts for the health service, lodgings 
service, catering, counselling, the lib- 
rary and^the (jardner Arts*Cenlre. 


UMIST 

In a letter to staff the principal. 
Professor Robert' Haszeldine said the 
university would in 1983/84 be £4.6m 
a year short of present income. Slaff 
reductions of 20 per cent might be 
necessary to get into financial ba- 
lance by then, he said. Proposals for 
new departmental profiles would 
'shock' several departments. 

UMIST could not continue to sup- 
Doit especinlW expensive depart- 
me^s at the iMl level. "Decrease 
in staff numbers for a small number 
of departments reflects the less than 
satisfactory quality of student being 
admitted to thni department, the 
need to cut back on intake lo im- 
prove quality, and the consequent 
surplus of academic and other staff. 

lie wrote. .. , ... 

Subsequently the academic board 
defeated three motions, in each case 
by one vote, which proposed alterna- 
tive strategies and ' bans on futui^ 
appointments. The principal, who 
has a vote as chairman, voted against 
one motion;' UMBT.is lO' make 
three new appointments, a chair tn 
robotics and two diroctorshipi. 


A perfect 

political 

solution 


Whatever deficiencies may come to 
light when the new. 'temnornry 
nn1ion.1l body begins work in the 
New Year, fur the mnment it rcpic- 
senis the perfeel political coinproni* 
ise. While local tiiilhoriiy lenders can 
proclaim an increasingly rare vicUiry 
ngainsi the designs of cenl ml govern- 
ment. the Duiiartmcnl of Emicalbm 
and Science Knows thai the agree- 
ment will rescue ministers from n 
dangerously exposed (Yosliion and 
again give them the whip hand. 

if the body sliould overcome range 
of handicaps, such as shortage nf 
administrative resources, discord 
over membership and lute entry on 
in the scene, (he local miihorilics can 
be allowed to nuiinlain coiitrul of 
colleges and polytechnics willioiit too 
much embarrassment: If. on tlie 
other hHiid, it is not an inslanl suc- 
cess in pcrxiiiuliiig iiKlividiiiil iiiithor- 
itics to accept niii«)nali/ciiioa on a 
iiiilioniil scale, and across the binary 
line, it slimikl prove much easier to 
push Ihroiigli the ccutraiisi moiU'l 
favoured by tlie deparimciu. 

The two sides had reached an im- 
passe over the options tor a perma- 
ucnl national body outlined in the 
Green Paper piihliKhed in the sum- 
mer. Ministers hail been taken by 
sorpiise by the strength of all-pnii'y 
local government opposition to nnv 
take-over of insiiiiilions and. with 
more pressing matters competing for 
inclusion in a light Parliainuiitary 
timetable, lime was not on the side 
of the DES. 

Giren the record of (he local gov- 
ernment lobby. c.spcei»lly in the 
House of Lords, it seemed (hut some 
compromise would have to be 
reaened if tlic swingeing eiils signal- 
led in this year’s ENpeiulilme White 
Paper were not to be imposed in 
haphazard fashion across the 
country. 

It was the arrival of (lie new ieum 
of ministers at Ihe DES which pnved 
the way for a seltlemet, in Ihe short 
term at least. Bui no one predicted 
the shock proposal made by Sir 
Keith Josepn a month ago. 77ie 
Council of Local Education Antlior- 
ities was suddenly presented with a 
paper which dressed up their own 
scheme in only mildly different 
cloihe.s, leaving ihem no choice but 
to co-oparalc. As Mrs Nicky Harri- 
son, chairman of CLEA. said later, 
the authorities' bluff had been 
called. . 

The paper, for which Mr William 
Waldegrave, under secretary for 
higher education, is being given most 
credit, stressed that the Government 
had not deviated from the opinion 
that current course approval mechan- 
isms and the Advanced Further 
Education Pool did not provide 
adequate managementtontrol in the 
long term. But it could be developed 
to produce what Mr Waldegrave de- 
senW as "a firebrigade exercise". 

Ministers, said the paper, recog- 
nized that neither of the options out- 
lined in the Green Paper could begin 
to Influence the system in less than 
two years. “In the meantime, re- 
source constraint and the beginning 
of the decline in (he 18-year-old age 
group will be forcing chants on the 
system (indeed, are already forcing 
such changes) with Ihe clear risk tliat 
they will be largely uncoordinated, 
causing damage lo national provision 
os a result," it added. 

In fact, despite guarded claims to 
the contrary in the paper, both sides 
now' accept that even emergency 
measures will have little effect on the 
distribution of the pool for 1982/83. 
The. two-tier system will not be in 
operation before the end of the year 
and it is expected ihut only prelimin- 
ary decisions on course approvals 
will emerge before Easter. Nevertlie- 
less, it will be a rash institution 
which takes no notice of such indica- 
tions in apportioning the inevitable 
cuts whicti have lo be made next 
year. 

The new body will be looking ffrst 
at broad subject areas in the major. 

. •!' ii: • .r i ' ' I ■!•;»». -.'ir}.- 


institutions with a keen eye for pos- 
sible ratinnnlizHtion, eventually slrad- 
iliiiic the binary line. Altlioiigh it will 
ilcjif with 'the entire pnol in subse- 
quent yciirs. cxiiminution of courses 
will necessarily be restricted initially 
tn the polyU'chnies and larger col- 
leges. 

Three areas uf likely intervention 
were listed in the paper setting 
out DES thinking on the interim 
iirrangemcncs. They were: particular- 
ly high-cosi courses, those requiring 
control nf student numbers iiecnuse 
ol tlicir speciulizatinn and those 
where both university and public sec- 
iiir provision michl' be unnecessary 
or where rt»tionaIi7iiti«ui “would for 
ntitur reasons be in point and prac- 
ticable". 

iudgmeius will be in the hands ol 
the supreme body, which minislcrs 
and local authority members appear 
determined lo muKe ns exclusive as 
possible, but ,n .siihsiniclure will be 
created to advise on acndemic ques- 
tions. The iiiformiiiion will be fil- 
tered by the cenerni “board" of offi- 
ciaks, which will meet rcaularly, do 
most of the work and nnmably take 
the iirickbais. Altliougn power will 
lie with the main body, it is the 
hoard which may come to lie kccii as 
the real source nf ilccisions. 

However, as with die Macfiirlsinc 
eoiiiniitice, which bore great siiiiilar- 
ily to the proposed iiTrangcinuuls. 
argmiiuiii ptescntly centres on meni- 





bLM'Kliin of the main body. The 
wrangling over that commillec ,is 
likely to persuade ministers that un- 
fon and institutional management in- 
terests should be included ut least on 
the' second level, but only the Coun- 
cil for Nalinnnl Academic Awards 
may be invited on to the lop tier. It 
he that btich CLEA and the 
DeS hnve waited too long to exer- 
cise direct power to brook even this 
distruction. 

The danger is that, like CLEA 
itself, the new body may come to be 
seen as unciiuol In the tasks set for 
it.- Its credibility as an academic 
group expected to sit down on level 
terms with the University Grants 
Commillec is already being ques- 
tioned, albeit by those who fear ex- 
clusion, and the paucity of adminis- 
trative support envisaged also leaves 
considerable room for doubt about 
its effectiveness. Although the ori- 
ginal DES proposal of a single ser- 
vicing officer supported by a single 
secretary • has been negotiated up- 
wards, It remains a slim operation 
indeed compared with the £lm, 70- 
strong administration earmarked for 
Ihe department's proposed perma- 
nent structure. 

(I will, of course, have (he admi- 
nistrative experience of .the indi- 
vidual Buthontics and their associa- 
tions lo call upon< as wdl as the 
academic expertise of the CNAA. 
Her Majesty's Inspectorate and 
bodies such as the Auvison' Commit- 
tee on the Supply and Training of 
Tenchers. Out all will be stretched if 
the new body is to command confi- 
dence in the crucial decisions which 
will have 16 be taken even if its life 
h a short one. With the size of the 
APE Pool certain to be drastically 
reduced, the very survival of u num- 
ber of Institutions will be in its 
hands. 

The withdrawal of course iinprov- 
uls and the distribulLoii of "turlher 
funding" (supplementation of ibe 
basic grant to each institution, as 
recommended by Ihe Stephen Jones 
group) will be the means by which 
the body sets about its rationaliza- 
tion exercise. Ht will be a daunting 
task but, with the spectre of the 
department’s Green Paper Model B 
to linunt them, the local authorhies 
will be Biixldus to make a go of. it. 
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Imagery plays an important part in the 
description of music. Here basil smallman 
discusses some of the more extravagant metaphors 
of musical commentators. 

Also, RICHARD GRAY describes Essex University’s 
first Festival of Contemporary Arts, held in 
early October. 
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Touching the right chord 
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uon. inspired insighu or even simple guage of the emotions" or al “th^ P“r®W by the numerical 

wwST"’- Mt^hich thinks foimd Slithiut vibrations involved 

solely by informalion about esposi- concepts", music is esSallv snh !.«. P'tch of each note. A “high" 
Irons, transitions, codettas and the jcctive in its anncfll amoS li ^5,' "? fact no more be regarded 

resu and still le.ss by reference (in /istener enioZal’or f .^mei^ionally elevated thin can 

modernist wntexts)^ to digital filters, sponses which are entiVdv oewoiifli ingrained, 

timbre differentiations and third- and. in seneral besr however, is the high/low concept in 

Older combinatorial sets. aSd! eJef more ’desirLwv unXen 

Not surprisingly, therefore, music However, not a few auftore fiJP t- °i cWos'bon. No right- 

ographers. throughout history, have them some of Ih^ hSth?s?'re 3 composer of the six- 

had frequent recourse to similes, have yielded to the teS-irin? set the words 

analogies and metaphors in their de- express quasi-musiial SScS n ■ ‘P otherwise 

scriptions of music, And, iis in other prose. For exaninle E M rnret^r m *^**Vj^ ^ rtsing melodic line, nor 
spheres of activity, the character of LwflXE«rSliscs the’ s^mewhS 

incir wniings has been sulyect to ingenuous Helen to hear "ocSn?'’^I 1®* bis sparkling g/«- 

whereas the scherzo of Bcelhoven's^fiftli svni Khn/i”**! (horizontal!) 

present-day authors of programme phony (a movement in ihf tri?^ «p K®yhoard of the piano. In the oppo- 

nolcs may pemiil iheniselvcs only a which, incidental ^86^5^ fin *"“***‘"8 

few cautious mctapliors. drawn ''/iesi iluiis //Urn efinhun^^^^ fhjn the eponymous hero’s “drop*^ 

orchestral and io sum up the grandiose^endini; scaf- 


^V. 1 . iiiyiupiiors. drawn /lesi iluiis /run el^nhuni en onJ»ty”\ t^e .«=Fwny«iou 5 nero s “drop” 

perhaps from poiniinE (an orchestral and to sum up the arandios/**ndini) seventh) from the scaf- 

palcltc ), from the theatre (a wood- to the finale m thP®fni'Sl« onding fold m Strauss’s Till EuleitsoieBel 
Hind “dialogue"), from^ lexTUe WhovenVbli^^ subtle T£ 1 he 

fmm&T or and agan the Selins wer^^^^^^^ ‘*™sbed sevenths' in 

from hydrology (a swift “upsurge” in tered. He brought lack thr/Ls of ‘t* S- Bach’s organ 

he sinngs or a "cascade" of notes), splendour, the het^Um the®«n?.th^ chorale prelude, Adams hll 

Ihe ninetecnjli-ccntury Romantics the magnificence of life and verdebi", where the basic 

denied themselves little in the way of . . i Kr in^^ in 2 metaphor of Man’s “fall" from grace 

Sp„ndre.?rCl&" «efre«. t 


■«SSS!Wfe sSn^ras-s^i “vSl-Ms."£; 


»_ wi uv a cunucniam '. ' acarers m "Out- 

my'vwhite. The use of metaphor and simile Is wiJf*?.®® ’ P^'‘b‘*tP*ag” relent- J.* a-m 

nearly as however by no means confined to " “ angle outworn topic. \ TITlO i'llA 

arose as m high-flown literary effusions about tlR'te another matter to rtlllljf lOv SriS 

L‘r7S ^ nowadavs ih'^ *Sf.„f°Z'!L™n™ The intended messaae af th. ... ... ... 


not iMst cotcepte in musical grammar moK r^. , of a performer and the audienw fi 

'z Sot;; s^Lrat^ier vA‘'te?5i!S'^ 
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Literary criticism: 
is it humbug? 

Peter Hampshire on the problem of 
subjectivity 


[flao inaugural lec ure. the new vice 
Sancdlor of the University of Kent. 
Dr David rngram, spoke on the siib- 
w of “Universal Education", by 
Kch he meant a university educa- 
^ that attempted to give all stu- 
^lU an all-round idea of the major 

t 5 of modern culture. 

articular, he stressed the idea 
, 1,1 rt should contribute to bridging 
between humanities and sci- 
having first-year courses 
itkli introduced everyone to three 
d tfie principal ways of thinking: 
fimanides students should, he sug- 
Mttd, leam something about ihe 
niiheinatidans' logic, starting from 
cthiiii given axioms and proceeding 
froei there wit)i a series of deduc- 
They should also be made to 
nperience the inductive methods of 
: 1 k sdenlist, who collects his ex- 
Nriottntal data and then seeks to 
Inae a hypothesis which might 
(iUUlsb some law enabling him to 
piedkl future material events. 

Both these ways of thinking he 
categorized as mainly “objective" in 
character; the mathematician and the 
Klentisl stand largely outside their 
subject of study, ana it is this that 
coMtutes the major distinguishing 
ficior with regard to the humanities 
d their disciplines. The primary 
upect of the work of people such as 
ibe literary aide, he said, was its 
cseatial subjectivity', the arts-man 
umot stand outside hts material: he 
Dial enter into It, so that his rela- 
twuhip with a piece of music, painl- 
ii^ or literature must be a highly 
pryma] one. How to aivc a uisci- 
rtioe K least partly based on person- 
il cieference a measure of intellec- 
tw rigour is one of the recurring 
and anxieties of literary 

pitora, 

, Tbf cneslion is nicely posed by 
^Orwell, in an essay he wrote 
w Charles Dickens. Here he 
to account for Dickens' popu- 
W and espedally for his own 
ua| tor Dickens, and in so- doing 
« 'vroie: 

'That kind of question is never 
to answer, As a rule an aes- 
[«lic preference is either some- 
™g inexplicable, or it is so cor- 
wpted by non-aesthetic motives as 
one wonder whether the 
Jnwe of literary criticism is not a 
% network of humbug, 
jw we in fact ail humbugs when 
oM. T of objective 

fw.y S'" aesthetic Judgments? 
Jv. suspecteef, for inst- 

l^ihai the real reason for his 
Dickens was tiint he 
novels with his child- 
that when he said he liked 
k meant that 

thinking about his child- 


speaking, it is fair to say 
r? tfsnd of literary criticism in 
century or so has side- 
9 ^ humbug, parl- 
f^'iowlt^ the growing 
of the neces- 
of all human re- 
t fcnMii P^R^ssively abandoned 
quality and 
wins .°R,**Pfenatlon - on eli- 
iSlsnS •' vniy gradually did 
‘hce ®®toh up with it. 


to have done for tnigedy in the Poe- 
lies', and for later generations in the 
West his work was the critic’s omcle. 

Another good example of this kinci 
of mentality is found in the history 
of painting. In their search for some 
kind of absolute law of beauty 
guaranteeing success to the artist 
painters discovered what was known 
as the Golden Section or Golden 
Proportion, based on a matheniati- 
cally-determiiied formula for Ihe 
ideal composition. Greek sculptors, 
potters and architects systematically 
applied it. and it was taken over in 
due course by medieval artists, not 
just because they thought it beauti- 
ful, but because they thought it came 
from God; after all, it seemed to 
constitute the principle of so much of 
His creation, That was why it be- 
came known as the “mystic propor- 
tion", and in 1509, a book was writ- 
ten on it and illustrated by Leonardo 
da Vinci, where It was proclaimed as 
the sovereign law of beauty, sanc- 
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since evenRk° f “P 

Wno" « fyncliOD of explaining 
^ radically 
ii%, ■ y ^“.question of subjec- 

- Pf so-called 
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arid ih the Clas- 
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tioned by God. 

Just how this situation changed is 
a long story, but any student of 
European thought from the Renaiss- 
ance onwards is aware of tlie grow- 
ing strength of philosophical scepti- 
cism calling in question all dogmatic 
forms of Idealism and stressing the 
notion of Relativism. It is hastened, 
in the sixteenth century, by the dis- 
covery of new cultures with an un- 
dreamed of variety of customs and 
beliefs. Montaigne in 1S80 wrote a 
famous sceptic treatise, inspired by 
this revelation of other civilizations 
outside Europe. He found that all 
sorts of ideas about Beauty and Jus- 
tice. whose truth hitherto seemed 
guaranteed by the fact that they en- 
joyed universal consent in the Euro- 
pean sphere, proved to be far from 
universal once one studied cultures 
of the New World or Asia, as re- 

E Dried by Columbus and other 
;enaissance explorers. 

Gradually, therefore, we see the 
growing strength of the philosophical 
idea of relativism among European 
thinkers; it is summed up in a phrase 
of the seventeenth century rrench 
genius, Pascal, who wrote: “V^rito 
nu-deqa des Pyrenees, erreur au- 
delk". And with the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the sceptic current became real- 
ly subversive as the pMlosophes 
stressed its fundamental religious im- 
plications. We find Montesquieu 
quipping that “Si les triangles avaient 
un dieu, II auralt trois cdt&’. an idea 
that Goethe spelled out further, 
saying that we all make God in our 
own image. If this is so, and if God 
is only a reflection of ourselves, then 
there was no longer much point in 
looking to God for the validation of 
absolute laws of beauty such os the 
Golden Section. 

This outline of the transition to a 
predominantly subjectivist phiio^ 
ophy is perhaps simplistic, but it is 
undenioble that today we have inher- 
ited a situation in which the ruling 
orthodoxy proclaims the essentiu 
ambiguity .ot all literary discoune; no 
longer can .we count on. what is cal- 
led “univocity", that is, any single, 
well-determined meanings, with 
some kind of objective status. The 
lelimolif of today's critics is the no- 
tion of “multivocity”; hence the 
popularity of the term coined by a 
leading rrench critic, the late Roland 
Barthes who spoke of “1e texte plur- 
iel". It is all further summed up In 
the dictum: “Ouverture absolue, plur- 
ality, ambiguity insurmontable ue 
rycrii". 

As a general thesis, this one is 
both attractive and daunting; allra^ 
tive, since it alone can account_ for 
the enormous range of critical 
that exiri about any given author. At 
the same time, it is a daunting thesis, 
since it seems to leave the way open 
to a critical anarchy where - in 
Pirandello’s phrase - “right you are 
it you ' tfilnk you are . That, ot 
course, was precisely the grievance 
expressed by the Sorbonne 
Raymond Picard, attacking Barthes s 
position during a notorious debate m 
the early 1960s. saying that Barthw s 
-views led to an absurdity, since what. 


Wallace Stevens (left) and Victor Hugo; n fhscinating contrast in stvlcs 
and structures 


he was claiming was that “n'imporic 
qui peut dire n'importe quoi”. 

No one would dispute the vita! 
importance of the subjective re- 
sponse, if only because one of the 
main functions of literature, whether 
we are creators or consumers of it. is 
to allow us to explore our own ex- 

E erience. Thai was what D. H. 

awrence meant when he suggested 
replacinc the old sloean “Art for 


replacing the old slogan Art tor 
Art’s Sake" by “Art for My Sake". 

Wc come back inevitably to (lie 
central dilemma: how can we 

devise some method of control over 
our subjectivity such as will enable 
us to avoid the kind of uncritical 
self-indulgence which threatens the 
integrity of the work of art through 
sentimental impressionism? 


It is here that the history of critical 
theory and aesthetics offers some 
help, since it shows that among all 
the changes that have taken place in 
the course of time, one major idea 
has remained intact, even though its 
actual interpretation and application 
have been modified. It is the idea of 
unified, organic structure. The con- 
cept is already present in the first 
great primer of poetic theory, 
Aristotle’s Poetics, where he says that 
the fundamental requisite for a drama- 
tic poem Is Unity of Action. 

Here, then. Is the essence of the 
doctrine which can still serve us, and 
one finds it reappearing in countless 
modem forms such as Virginia 
Woolf’s statement that what disting- 
uishes the authentic maste^ece is 
“the single vision . . . the immense 
persuasiveness of a mind that_ has 
completely mastered its perspective'’. 
It holds that eve^ detail of the work 
of art takes its meaning from a uni- 
fied vision and, as critics, our job is 
not altogether unlike the scientist’s 
in that we use both intuition and 
inductive reasoning to find the per-, 
pective (hat brings everything into, 
focus. Just as great art is basecT upon 
selection - cutting out all that is not 
appropriate to- the unifying theme - 
so good critlcisih is based on dis- 
covering the principles Of organiza- 
tion which produce artistic coher- 
ence. As sucli, coherence becomes 
equally a criterion of the value of 
critical statements; 

1 said earlier that, while this con- 
cept of unity has been with us ai 
least since Aristotle, it has neverthe- 
less evolved in its inteipreiniion, and 
this point is worth developing. Early 
critics of drama thouglit that Unity 
meant singleness of .plot, so that 
there shoiHd be just one hero or 
protagonist in a piny and no sub- 
plots to distract us. Hence, for inst- 
ance, the critical doubts expressed 
about the structure of King Lear, 
where the main plot involving Lear 
himself and his daughters is para- 
lleled by the episodes with Glouces- 
ter and his two sons, Edgar and 
Edmund. 


In this case, the consensus 
of critical opinion hus evolved and 
enlarged to recognize u more pro- 
found unity than that of plot, one 
where the imagination establishes 
links (hat are not always immediately 
apparent to the logical intellect, witn 
its demand for raiion.'il sequentiality. 
We now ncccpt (hat the unity of 
Lear is reinforced once we lecognise, 
that the two actions both ordicstrate' 
the same theme and that both coiilri- 
hutc vital Clements to a common 
pattern of imagery. 

What is true of drama is equally 
true of poetry and the novel. Vir 
ginia Woolfs well-known essary of 
1^19, called “Modem Fiction", ex- 
presses the modern revolt against the 
nineteenth century tradition of 
novels with a standard naturalistic 
form, having plots that unfold logi- 
cally with a firm linear stnicture re- 
specting our everyday chronology. 
Instead, she called for a more 
^propriate form for Ihe novel re- 
flecting contemporary insights into 
the irrational nature of human con- 
sciousness. She therefore pointed to 
the works of James Joyce - Portrait 
of the Artist as a Young Man and 
Ulysses - us pioneers of this new 
form with its dislocation of norma] 
chronology. Here was a structure 
based on juxtaposition rather than 
sequence, but it was no less coherent 
once one grasped the unifying per- 
fective. Woolrs own novef or 1927, 
To the Lighthouse, illustrates in prac- 
tice exactly what is meant. 

Two contrasting instances may 
serve to give shape to these some- 
what abstract notmns. The first of 
them, Hugo’s poem of 1847, “Dcmain 
d£s I'aube^', is an altogether tradition- 
al structure, deriving its single vir- 
sion and unified form from a number 
of factors, not least of which is its 
adherence to a strict temporal sequ- 
ence; our evereday categories of 
time are folly obrerved. so that the 
three stanzas follow on from each 
other In entirely orthodox chronolo- 
gy, At its narrative level, ihe poem’s 
subject is a pitgrimuge. Aristotle’s 
demand for n rounded, complete 
structure having a beginning, a mid- 
dle, and an end is met with ihe 
departure at dawn l“je partirar, 
narrative action expressed simply 
and without complication), the long 
walk when ihe poet is so obsessed by 
his mediiatiuns that he neither sees 
nor hears ail siurounding daytime 
activity (so (hat “le jour pour mois 
sera comme la niiit") und finally in 
the third stanza, with "j'arriverm", 
the arrival as evening comes und the 
sky turns gold with the setting sun. 
Such is the outer fnimework and 
inevitably it says little about the in- 
ner world of the poem which gener- 
ates the retd concentrated power, for 
instance, tlie orchesiraled antitheses 
of light and dark, life and death, and 
above all, life in death. 

Wallace Stevens’ The Emperor of 
lee Cream, with its charactonstic and 
notoriously “difficult" images, pro- 
vides a fascinating contrast in styles 


and structures to the Hugo poem; 
almost a century later than "Demuin 
des I’aube" it belongs in a distinctly 
modern, even “modernisr, context. 
Both poems have in common (he 
fact (hat they express itn intense 
rcai-iioii to a dentil, but in virtually 
every other respect they differ. Most 
notably, here is the perfect illustra- 
tion of the iwo different principles of 
organizaiiun - sequence and juxta- 
position. Where Hugo gives us clear 
logical progression, Stevens gives a 
scries of disturbing imuges that have 
no e.xplidl narrative links to connect 
them. Only in retrospect, after we 
have rc.iched (he end of Stevens’ 
secoiul stanza, witli its suggestion of 
a wake and a feinule corpse laid out. 
do wc become awure of thematic 
pattern providing coherence. 

Stevens’ central imugc is a bleak 
one. all that remains of u human life 
is the grotesque spectacle of a worn 
body, "homy feet*’, ixom which all 
warmth and uniniation has departed, 
lying unceremoniously in wlini 
appears to be a kitchen with dilapi- 
daled, plain, pinewood furniture. 
This is the stark reality which wc 
must assimilate. “Let be be Ihe 
finale of seem" portoiituously sug- 
gests that illusions must vield to 
truth and that the (ruth about life is 
llial it is inseparable from death and 
(tisinicgratiun. 

In the refrain which provides the 
poem's title is embedded the deepest 
expression of the poet’s reaction to 
the bleak fact of ucalh. Tlie ccntriil 
scntimcnl is a variant on the ago-uld 
invitation to live out the full sensual 
dimension of existence while it lasts. 
The Lntin poet Horace framed the 
mution in the words, “Ctirpe diem”, 
and Herrick said it with “Gather yq 
rosebuds while yc niuy"; but Stevens 
here gives the same conventional 
idea an entirely different lunalily. 
The pleasure-seeking to which' wc 
• arc invited has more than a hint of 
frenzy in its deliberate vulgarity: the 
muscularity of "the roller of big 
cigars" is compounded the idea ot 
wiiipped-up thrills (the much- 
worried-over “concupiscent curds") 
and the familiar contempt for social 
niceties is re-echoed throughout. 

It is presumably Stevens' myste- 
rious muscleman, with bis fairground 
aura of brassy crudity, who is the 
emperor of ice. cream of the refrain. 
If ice cream conjures up pleasure, it 
is essentially frivolous and transient 
pleasure, and (his fits exactly the 
overall sense of the poem; in a world 
Where the grim finality of death 
spells out what the existentialists 
would call the “absurdity" of life, a 
kind of disillusioned Indulgence in 
sensual pleasure remains ks Ihe only 
possible resort. 

This is a long way from Hugo's 
poem, but by reading (he two poems 
in tandem and carefully extracting 
their '‘meaning’’ (however unfashion- 
able an exercise that may be for 
students of literature weaned on the 
modernist experiment and the New 
Criticism) two distinct advantages 
are gained. First, such an approach 
has (he quality of restoring coher- 
ence to the Stevens poem and to the 
relationship between it and “Demain 
'd 6 s I’aube''. Then again, it demons- 
trates a more complete kind of 
structural unity in the work of art, 
the kind that T. S. Eliot referred to 
when he was discussing Saint-Jean 
Perse's “Anabase" which Eliot trons- 
lated and published in 1930. , What he 
then wrote applies with equal force 
to the puzzling complexities and 
apj»rerit discontinuities of "The 
Eniperor of Ice Cream". 

Any obscurity of the poem, on 
first reading, is due to ihe suppres- 
sion of “links In (he chain", or 
explanatory luid connecting mat- 
ter, nnd not to incoherence, or to 
the love of cryptogram. The justi- 
Rciition of such abbreviation of 
method is that tho sequence of 
images coincides mui concentrates 
into one intense impression . . . 
The render has to allow the images 
to fall into his memory successive- 
ly wltliout questioning the reason- 
ableness of each at tne moment; 
so that, at the end. a total effect is 
produced . . . 

Eliot sums up with a phrase which 
might serve to conclude the argu- 
ment: “Such selection of a sequence 
of images and ideas", he say.s. "has 
nothing chaotic about it. 'There is a 
logic (ri the imagination as well ns a 
logic pf concepts".. 

77(^ author is reader' in French at the 
University of Kent. 
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Most members of university and col- 
lege staffs have probably been intri- 
gued and even frustrated by the 
apparent vagaries of student motiva- 
tion. judged by the standards of the 
wider community students enjoy a 
privileged position in the sense that 
they are involved in work that iJiey 
have chosen to do and perhaps ewn 
enjoy. Furthermore, in pursuing 
tneir chosen career they arc sup- 
ported in large measure by public 
funds and the results of their student 
career may be the conferring of a 
lifetime’s competitive advantage, 
professional qualifications and en- 
hanced nminnal prospects. Dut it is 
quite apparent that, despite the 
advantages that might accrue to 
those WHO pursue their course nssi- 
duously, students do not always 
appear to act in their own best in- 
terests. Far from giving the impress- 
ion of committed and sustained pur- , 
suit of their studies, all too onen, ^ 
the careful observer finds definite 
i^ications of prolonged delay in get- 
ting down to the senous business of 
study. 

It is often claimed that a prime i 
factor in student performance is { 
motivation. But It is difficult to see i 


Why 
students 
go off 
the 

deep end 

N. C. Graham and A. S, 





deathbed repentance 
S ■ 9". putting off until 

A of acuyity if not of 

just prior to a deadli"eT."t^ 

lion. Occasionally 

9 switches from idleL j^ 

Sr'*'* "’T 4? 

deadline so that the wholJk®' 
of assessment is fraught wiih^ 
■ and cenerutM 


Hill report on recent research into catastrophe theory 


i" w*si%uj4 w acc 

now any of the unitary constructs put 
forward can account for very com- 
plex and untidy reality of student 
behaviour with regard to their 
academic work. In particular, that 
reality includes a very common 
tendency to resist or ignore very ob- 
vious pressures signaffing the need 
for increased application to work for 
longer than is reasonable. It includes 
a tendency among some students to 
display sudden and more or less 
dramatic switches from a very low or 
non-existent work rate to a very high 
one. It includes the experience of 
conflict between strong and compet- 
ing motives. These features - delay 
discontinuity and biomodality - tuni 
out to be just those which are char- 
Rctcnstics of dynamic systems to 
which mathematical catastrophe 
Ihroiy has been successfully applied 

Catncrmnhd ihann, ..... j 


Calosiro^e theory was orlgmaied 

•SSI?’ *" France in the 
1960s and 1970s as a mathematical 
system for dealing with natural phe- 
nomena m physics, engineering, che- 
mistry, biology which are characte- 
rized by sudden and massive changes 
(lenned catastrophes) which cannot 

relatively insignificant variations in 
the controlling factors immediately 
preceding them. The sudden collapse 
of metal and other structures without 
warning, the sudden division of cells 
1 ?^ periods of quiescence are 
widely, divergent cases in point. Pro- 


fessor Zeeman and others have 
shown how apposite catastrophe 
theory can be in the explication of 
events of o similar catastrophic na- 
ture in the social sciences. For exam- 
ple, the sudden eruption of a prison 
not and the genesis and resolution of 
a domestic quarrel have been illu- 
mmated by modelling the situation in 
CT terms. Tlie object at this stage 
appears to be illuminaiinn and 
understanding rather than inathema- 
It^l prediction. The aim is to show 
mat such events are lawful rather 
than merely arbitrary. What we need 
IS a more complex and appropriate 
ac^unt of the relevant laws. 

Essentially, CT models a system in 
terms pf a hard-to-visualize three 
dimensional graph (as opposed to 
the usual two dimensional graph re- 
laliim a controlling factor or inde- 
pendent variable to a controlled or 
d^ndem factor). In the variety of 
CT used most frequently it is 
assumed that the behaviour of a svs- 

Inm le i... . . 


high and one low. It is this feature 
which captures the notion of discon- 


. — ...... ...u. uciiaviuur or B sys- 
tem IS controlled by two independent 
factors acting togeiher and that each 
combination of these two factors is 
ppciaicd with a given level of that 
Mhavioiir. Represented as height 
iitmve a floor space, the projected 
values map a behaviour surface 
(rather than the conventional graph 
point) such that any point on the 
surfaw is associated with. a unique 
combination of values of the two 
ranirollme ^lors. The characteristic 

£ii“I? ■ ^ '* surface is 

lolded m one area so that certain 
values of the controlling factors are 
^sociated with not one but two 
levels of the behaviour surface, one 


t hmnty of change - sudden changes 

■ firom a low to a high level of me 

■ predicted behaviour and vice versa 

I Recent research at Aston Uni- 
f versity has been concerned with 
establishing the credibility of the CT 
I model in relation to the observed 
features of student motivation to- 
ward academic courses. 

In order to establish that student 
academic motivation conforms to the 
characteristic models of catastrophe 
Iheory. empirical data rather than 
evidence) is essen- 
tial. The three features of CT models 
become the guiding hypotheses: If 
bimodality is a characteristic of the 
some students will ex- 
hioit high levels of motivational- 
tendencies which are independent of 
one another but pull in opposite 
directions m reference to appneation 
to academic work; if defay) is a 
feature then some students will re- 
port ronsciousness of. and more or 
less deliberate indulgence in, such 
delay; if catastrophe is a feature then 
some students will exhibit sudden 
swtehes between low and high rates 
of study activity. 

A Composte questionnaire 
(knowp as a delay tendency ques- 
tionnaire) was de^sed. piloted^ and 
peifectetL It .was adminfatered to a 
SMple of 52 students at a college of 
higher education. Analysis of their 
that students 
varied from high to low in their 
experience of and tendency to delav 
getting down to work in respect of 
an academic deadline. It is clear that 


delay in responsiveness to clear dan- 
ger signals is a feature of many stu- 
dents way of coping with academic 
stress. Analysis of the responses to 
other questions about motives re- 
vealed several dimensions of motiva- 
tion which coujd be classified as 
approach or avoidance tendencies to 
academic study. Results indicated 
the independence of approach and 
avoidance factors and that a section 
of students were subject to consider- 
able conflirt in displaying strong and 
often equal pulls in opposite direc- 
tions. 

. Discontinuities were also reported 
in inte^iews but it was felt necessary 
to confirm this so 12 volunteer stu- 
dents were asked to keep a diarv 
over a period of several weeks in 
which they indicated at a subjective 
estimate of their level of academic 
activity during each preceding period 
of time. The results were transcribed 
gr^bically and showed considerable 


differences among students. Some 
displays indicated frequent and small 
fluctuations imposed on rather 
smooth, trends up and down while 
othere indicated rather characteristic 
massive fluctuations of an almost all- 
oi^nothinp nature. This result was 
taken to imply that there are at least 
some students for whom dramatic 
di^ntinuity rather than conUnuity 
of changes in study behaviour is 
characteristic. The evidence suggests 
that the dynamics of student motivn- 

ca™s,rpi;e'S. 

The question now is. what advan- 
tag« accrue from such a discovery? 
It is evident that students vary 


I and generates 

are inadequate or even 
apse into states of iJ 53 
lltoiight and activitv am 
temporarily. ^ ^ 

. Learning institutions wtiiiii y„ 
important certificating ttn 
present tend to run onaSV 
«lher the sudden desKS 
session examinations or the fw 

ment. Deadlines of one tindS 
another are part of student tJi^ 
loom law in students' peretj 
of their day-to-day Ufe. ThS 
ate students’ approach to ihetS 
and are associated with risei 
falls in study activity. Suoftis 
even survival in the system retoa 
students to cope as best iheyaj 
with the problem of adju 5 iEKit!i 
the sometimes arbitrary and Isttr. 
lent demands to submit tbenahs 
or their work for assessment, bSst 
tions, however, are reluctent a ifr 
linquish or reduce the emplasafl 
^sessment, in part betausetbqa 
felt to have important raotivsiti 
functions. However, curreoily b'J 
theories are unable to liok 
student behaviour to any iottiada 
Mternal factors in a systematic nr 
Catastrophe theory modeiliM it 
least is able to give s pjiaa;ltj 
account of important featurenai 
thus to bring the promise of edr 

Deeper and more refined ^ 
standing of motivationaj 
should lead to the possibility of ks 
toning of the system, wiser cmutC' 
mg or individual students as nSfl 
the satisfaction that events irt ^ 
random and arbitrary but, to an a 
tent, rule-governed. 


Media teaching must c ure itself ■ thfin 

nPlTTI MM 1.1 .... ' It ll now avlnma^n 


77ie authors teach at WesthiS^ 
and Aston University resfncH\ 


Tim Robinson on the present crisis facine 
communication studies ® 


been an 

wjkKiye growth of interest in what 
might loosely be described as the 
rammunication problem. From inter- 
national questions of nier-state mis- 

ment overload to worker-iSinage- 
ment cooperation - or lack of it - 
nms a continuous threat of concern, 
k *aTCiJ** have collectively asked, 
» an this something to do with a 
failure .to devise sensible, human 
mrans of communication? 


It. Vhl ^ promise 

In the air of higher education that 
commumcatinn 


■vii'i-'.' 




W me DcginninD 

• I P^-^dbrstanding,’ now Ssighl, 

: Jpe experience since then has Stlly 
oPfafaunicaiion 
iPo sitfisler a birth 
Sodemip *i?f*^**f mainstream 

S 2 ? !»>S other 

' Snon W ®*'****®S‘ h has 

■ Sl'wf seen as n catcK-all 

' to SWwe.aifector wants 

• of. me wav of ihd nialn- 

■ .■real cdiicatiba pi'o- 

uoiB shidfeai if not in crisis, suffers 

feioT"' 

he fceUng that 
communications xe--' 

®PP"e"tlr «hfina with the • 
rest of the academic worloiike ducte. 


jn a shooting gallery to be picked off 
in successive rounds of cuts. But if 
anyone did think that teachers of 
communicauons subjecU - and there 

• discIplineJ in the ^nre - 
could act as a channel for better 
g)wramenl-edu«iion understand- 
P 8 ’ they probably also secretly felt 
the whole exerefae was, at base 

S education, a rift still 

^1 too evident, is another monument 
to communications teach- 

j.'SiJ to cure 

"2“ oefore salving the wounds of 
sovicty* 

lu.>lJn<«co H 
pfppa^^izecl .to ■ 
J^ict the flow of unfavourable in-,‘ 
lormaUon from their ..homelandsi 
p^referniw instead- a ; Soviet-inaplreJ ’ 

TOjon pfen^S platitudinous •*hap. 

specious 

moral'ly (Western demo^ 
* 1 "^ iteo-colonial) and 

• w*®ted research used against the 
Western, press (most news agency 

ohe ™5 hiJ ' ” J! ® hemS- 

pneyo) has.neaily. worked,' 

Closer to home the left of the ' 

• ^8 cpntrtil . of ihS 

^ unchallenged • aaump- 
the Glasgtw . 
Tony, Bonn has ftw , 

t®. p s^hm o( abuse at'- 1 

the output .of the broadcasting ofM- l 
wMbout once being asiSi 

uncerisored ■- alternative.; : ■ 


^ is now pomade among many 
professionals that communica- 
research, means 
f?ni “ on what they daily do. 
pttle wonder then that students 
ponununications courses 
, often have inordinate difficulty ner- 
suading potential employers that 

lor example, in wanting to be a 

want to being 
rocUngdom crashing . down. * 

— has been an assumption bv 
iwar^rs into mass communic^ 

reasons, that 
thdr work necessarily will lead to 

fae ail- 
ment. And the media itself aids the 
process because, in picking as a' 
primary aim, the exposition of the 
negative, attacks on itself rate cover- 
age, despite the element of self- 
ipvQivqi^r,;,. . ' „ , 

niJS? J," ®'^® i eltW’ thiii ' 

9'®, “fa. research ought to nick on ihm 

thCir Soviet counterparts, ought to 
good news. There has to 
be underttanding on. both sides that 
sensihvc Jaues are ai stake. Negative 
ShJ3; f w thooreticaK 

about news v^ues, plays a VBliiHhi«i 

of real- 

nfiinfu*®? fast swse^Ps rulers' 

limits^ ^ .'rfthin democratic 


beween promise and performance. 

.^® problem is the inability of our 
edutmtion system to overcome the 

anachronism of the education- 
vocation spiit. ^wui-Huon 

Only one redbrick university - 
Liverpool - 'offers a degree course in 
co^unications. Only three other 
universities - ail new ones - offer 
oegTO in communications. They are 
Bradford, Stirling and Ulster. Most 
“K®®.®?wra® 8 . therefore, are in 
pofrte^ruM, notably PCL, Sunde^ 
®"d Saints and the 
Polytechnic of Wales. Of these the 
PCi course stands out, concentrat- 
ing, in Its, own words on “the de- 

?®?'® awareness and 
media literacv.” ir Fniie .... 


rent precisely the confuiion ( 
in communications; and, no 
more, by the howis of s« 
school teachers faced wilb th 
nera of teaching the new / 
courses in communications. 

A recent report by the So 
Region Teachers’ Working P* 
Communications Studies A 
said, inter alia\ “Lecturers it 
have difficulty in structu^ 
course in a way that eiuw 
.wide-ranging (impossibly w»' 
disparate dements to enm 
produce an integrated whole 
teachers had been trained a 
munications . . Any subj^ 
cuts well-establisheo and 
defended boundaries will 


*mrfen#e give IIS Held prejudice about acaff 

®“- vocational ways of doing It 
® exaroplc, opposition ii redoubled, 

- yim ago, id this journal, 
tra^^ “ Guardial journalist, Jimj 

fI!uSu ^ problems now wrote to sufleesl a m«ha' 

“"““Pl"- »^!S,.ISng ® rt of ft. • 
MmmSS " »road-ba«d practIdonM ipUt i.., Ite 


■whicli ^devils the subject ari-a^ 
; fe,nn communications 

^ most of those toaSSS fli 

W T tEiS thoVclsN 

*1 brae mpst reebonbe 

. the . immendtv of tbo : task diSS 
.•CpmmunicaiioQS' courses '' nb» «hA ' 


Ouardtan journalist, J.un • 
wrote to suggest a rnwhai 
overcoming part of U)a 
‘^iwBu-uascu practitioner split in this ar 

courses are to tiation 

Snan^B mlSlX"? The MSA is still manful! 

They exist gling to bring together me 
attik^ 3®n» (fa the brwdest sen 

us ' Jy ™®”y roedia 'workers. Curren ly. 

*he London College of Pf» 
SJteriS h 3 « JSSP?u and tempting a number of joun^ 

KSeWn ' 2 ?*?®*’”/ h®fa “m® and lecture. Perhaps < 

Of surprise they receive not b 

pcnd?o?n«.5S??®® •" 8 ®”®™ de- but acclaim.. If communiren 

Sa dies develops from its 

Tt L ^ini. *1 it will bp because of smj 

teachere taken in this way, rather J 

iude?ftf ®*®5f .9n«n the atti- The author is chaiman of 

of students which often repre-...iS!ru</ier. 


•e iioip come ana lecture. 

iiininoJJf - improvement surprise they receive not 1 

’iJfa^dpqs In general de- but acclaim., If communicao 

routual respect, not mutual dies develops from its ciirre 
j ' it will bp because of 

mfi 2 ®,. u ®®*"?“"'“dons taken in this way, rather j 
ftS implication of ao acadan 
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The long march of everychild 


by David Martin 

lupopular Eduentium schooling and 
democracy In England 
by (he Education Group, Centre for 
Conlemporary Cultural Studies 
Hutchinson. £12.00 and £4,95 
ISBN 0 09 138960 7 and 138961 5 

Ji^piifar £di(Cii//i 3 ;i is a collectively 
ATtiien attack on social democratic 
llhisicins about education and its abil- 
h to do justice and heui u divided 
»dely. Quoting Basil Bernstein, the 
authors argue that “Education can- 
Mt compensate for Society”. For 
them the key lies not in the malfunc- 
tioning ^ schools or the resistance of 
sceriam kind of family, or in the 
inii-school adolescent suVculture. In 
my case, the members of the lower 
ivorking-class family have, in their 
d(w, made a pretty realistic estimate 
of what education has to offer them 
35 a group. The real problem for the 
authors lies in the subordination of 
cducaiion to the needs of capitolism, 
md in the class nature of knowledge 
md control mediated through the 
schools. Nothing that benevolent and 
optimistic soctm engineers may do 
can get around that basic blockage. 
ht Tawney put it, you can't deal 
"with a living tiger paw by paw”. 

The authors begin their critique 
aitb a conducted tour of the history 
of sociological approaches, going 
back to Tawney in the 1920s and 
b«yond, but with the main focus on 
the postwar agreements and seltle- 
tneitis. The first settlement was 
Kiiievcd in 1944, partly in response 
bi wartinie aspirations, and it estab- 
W«d the trlffartite system for diffe- 
tttit ‘‘kinds'* of mind, while remov- 
'Of'lie more conspicuous educalion- 
yetdusions, Then, under pressure 
part of the Labour Party, from 
wsrters’ organizations and certain 
wdemics, mostly sociologists, the 
wtiemeni of the 1960s was brought 
iTOUl, It was recognized that types 
of mind were not so easily disting- 
uitncd and neatly packaged in types 
of school, The 11-plus and the IQ 
Itsis were not all they were cracked 
op 10 be. The total amount of educe- 
4 offer had increased but, as 
" 7 H. Halsey rightly claimed, the 
^ of inequality remained almost 
same, In short, formal equality 

01 OnnnTipinltii ...... . .i._ __1 


meaning the taken-lor-grunied 
assumptions of different social 
milieux-teachers. experts, the varied 
aniugonistic sections of ciipital, and 
especially the professional middle 
class, so central to Labour Pnrty con- 
sciousness. In short, this narticiil.’ir 
fraction of the radical Left is aiiack- 
•ing precisely the taken-for-granted 
knowledge of the left-liberal educa- 
tional establishment, and espcciallv 
the way it succeeded in the l%Ms in 
i'ringiiig the Labour Partv over to its 
viewpoint. The difficufiy for the 
Birmingham people is that this was 
exactly what the Black Papers were 
about. Radical Marxists are at one 
with other critics, They have some- 
how 10 dispose of Labour Pnrlv so- 
cial democrats, and also to discount 
the conservative (and other) critics 
of the 1970s with whom in all loo 
many respects they agree. 

That is not their only difficulty, 
though one can imagine their dis- 
comtorl at having to agree with a 
populist Conservative like Dr 


Rhodes Boyson. Their major trou- 
bles are over knowledce, first of all 
that they doubt whether it exists, 
second that they lack it, and third 
that in so far as they have it they 
distort it. I will deal with these trou- 
bles one by one. beeinning with the 
problem of knowledge in general, 
continuing with their ignorance in 
particular, and concluding with some 
of their palpable distortions. 

The analysis of “knowledge” pro- 
vided by these authors is pretty cen- 
tral to their case, but it remains at 
the level of imputation. Somehow 
distorted knowledge is being passed 
down from above instead of true 
knowledge bubbling up from below. 
They seem to move from the perfect- 
ly correct view that knowieefae is a 
matter of an active search and not a 
passive reception to the notion that 
knowledge is nn emanation of “life”, 
especially the life of the least con- 
ventionally knowledgeable section of 
the community. They do not precise- 
ly say this, because they don't say 
anything very clearly at the theore- 
tical level, but this is the message 
that the reader pieces together. If 


Tm and partially, the 

wmprehensive system was adopted 
XP 3 hs of the Labour Party and by 
^wniiai voices, like Lord Boyle, in 
K Conservative Party. But that Just 
Wrt.® ®s ''’88 anticipated. 

the authors, Labour's 
fa »iucation is in a stale of 
fcjT ' ^®®y oonipfain that the 
alliance within the Labour 
? J>ut ail the emphasis on state 

on^ eduMiion. TTie central role 
■ flln!,.“^“?fa>fa®tuals "reinforced 
! character of expnn- 

[ and concontrateatlie 

t “the politics of ac- 

i said '»« k ^hour intellectuals are 
[ nastaueM'h favored what 

I w)iaf was packaged, In 

: rf{j anrt ? setiing if occur- 

1 ind a® 8 ^ 8 , control 

' KnafS** operated The pro- 

1 

i th^wrmingha^ col- 

^ of*W,far^The .^ influ- 
l' the ^l^®fa^remsci; comes out 
I rhonv Ituistencc bn hege- 

^ the kSi!? e ^'”® sytnpatny 
«pr^scnted^ Christian aiarfhism 

‘Soolhb ^ * hch in his de- 

his 

*''ti consru 8 r? 88 '*roo(s... education 
1 At the 

f ^ SorDV"nr,SS^9'|. ntinds seems to 
: Pfaple's ei?i- ® felf-gene'rated 

• unWlored, and 

; ^Pttifcssjonai^S*^^ f®**tl;.Wl kinds of 
•;«lt»itr .^howiedge’’. They talk 
V ■ ■ "Kiiowledges", 


this true knowledge does not emeree 
out of lived life and projects for 
liberation, then it must be discerned 
hidden under the veils of collective 
consciousness. 

And who has the power of dis- 
cernment to locale and recover this 
i-eal knowledge, so unlike the re- 
ceived knowledge? Who will teil the 
working class what they truly already 
know? why, our educated male mid- 
dle-ctass authors, who have seen 
through their own education and can 
pass on their knowledge of what true 
education is to those who ought to 
know what true education is, but 
unfortunately don't, not having been 
exposed to the systematic delusions 
purveyed in the university. The solu- 
tion, no doubt, is to give them grants 
to join a collective at the Centre for 
Contemporary Cultural Studies to 
find out what they already “truly" 
know. 


All this is just another case of 
faith surpassing reason. The hidden 
l^hdi ot true knowledge waits to be 
manifested through a social grouping 
untouched by the wisdom of the 
wise. Such knowledge is not metlis 
or Shakespeare; it is not 77ie Sun 
and rrV; it is, as the Americans say. 
Something Else. We don't know 
what content it may have, or by 
what criteria we may designate it 
true, but wc do know that it will be 
lively, active, autonomous, spon- 
taneous, organic, total and liberat- 
ing. It will Be the Glasgow Socialist 
Sunday School for lodny. 

Quite apart from the difficulty rep- . 
resented oy the hidden, fepresred 
knowledge which ought to provide 
the substance of education, there are 
other dlfficullies presented by the 
collective' authors of this work wluch 
are either collective sins of omission 
or shared ignorance 0 !®*^,”®'^/?!?' 
ventlonal knowledge. The list of the 
kinds of conventional knowledge 
scanted In this yplume is a long wd 
curious one, which runs all the way 


from the Ijick of aiiv account of ilie 
sociolingiiisiic work of BcriiMein to 
me total omission of the Uoiiian 
Catholic Cluircli. Perhaps B.'isil 
Bernstein and the Roman Catholics 
are loo obvious to merit mention, 
but it is the normal practice of pru- 
dent authors at least to indieate that 
there arc good reasons for omitting 
what (almost) everyhodv else knows. 
It really is a remarkable collective 
nchicvcmenl. I may add. to discuss 
the noti.irioiis Edueutinn .Act of lsi02 
as it it had nothing to do with the 
Free Churches. 

If we accept that religion may be 
elided from a Marxist account of 
education as part of a knowledge too 
unpopular or cpiphenomenal to be 
mentioned, there still remain other 
odd omissions. The Communist Par- 
ty hardly receives a mention, except 
sideways through a longish critique 
of G. C. T. Giles's The New Schoot 
Tie in which the Birminaliam people 
comment on the tedinidsl and 
Soviet influenced Marxism of the 
1940s. Then Dr Julienne Ford is also 
an absentee. Her book on the com- 
prehensives, written from a radical 
left-win^ viewpoint, was regarded ns 
u stab in the back when it appeared 
and a gift to the critics of social 
democratic education, like Tibor 
Szamuely. Her argument is hinted 
at, but not herself She showed, to 
the considerable irritation of political 
militants like Professor D. V. Glass, 
that the comprehensive school 
achieved almost none of the social 
objectives which were promised. 

Lots of important questions arc 
likewise omitted. How did the prog- 
ressives put down the implicit 
alliance between grammar school 
teachers and socially aspiring sec- 
tions of the working class, who saw 
the grammar schoofa as their means 
of advancement? The content of 
teacher training courses was surely 
cruci.'il. The dissertations of universi- 
ty students and students training to 
be teachers were toll of mashed up, 
pulped, misspelt, ungrammatical, 
misunderstood Basil Bernstein. The 
crude outlines of what Professor 
Bernstein argued were spread abroad 
ubiquitously, but , the subtle and 
ambiguous inferences which he him- 
self made were not. 

At some point the Binningham 
authors do indeed refer to the com- 
bination of crushing detail and im- 
possibly abstract theorizing in what 
was fed to teachers, and in their 
reference to theorizing they may 
well have the extreme left of the 
London Institute in mind. All the 
same, such analyses, however faintly 
grasped, fed the general lack of con- 
fidence felt by teachers in the pursuit 
and presentation of “knowledge”. 
Many teachers were often naif- 
convinced that they were disqualified 
from teaching because they were in 
the business of spreading mere mid- 
dle class “knowledge". Authority 
staggered under the blanket cat-call 
of Elitism” which covered anything 
from the existence of ordinary rules 
of decent collective behaviour to 
teaching whatever was qualitatively 
superior to what children already 
knew. To extend a child’s range and 
to help discipline his faculties was 
well-nigh an act of repression. All 
this rubbish, cdupled with plausible 
half-truths about authoritarianism, 
was lipped on to the heads of 
prospective teachers, to the lasting 
damage of themselves and their 

^^lo much for the general attack on 
knowledge, and the particular ijgnor- 
ance of the Birmingham collective, f 
come now to what the authors of 
Unpopular Schooling supposedly 
"know", or at any rate, ore prepared 
to say, about the critics of the situa- 
tion m the schools in the 1970s. Here 
I think they distort the record, and 
misapprehend the core of the argu- 
ment. Of course, they immediately 
proceed 10 label critics as part and 
parcel of a populist “Conservative 
education offensive". But the basis 
for the attack was much wider than' 
any parly move. Indeed; many of 
those who were shocked ni what 
their children were beiilg put; 
through, such as myself, wore not 1 
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Lorraine Owen's cover illustration for ^'Unpopular Eilucation”. 


Conscrviitive piirtv members nr vo- 
ters. Moreover, ! recollect addres- 
sing the Bow Group in the House of 
Commons durine the early 1970s on 
the disarray in the schools and being 
very coolly received. They didn't 
want to know, perhaps because they 
had been rather recently convcrtco. 
What remains true, of course, is that 
many of those who were not con- 
servatives on other matters, (oined 
up with the conservative critics in 
default of other allies. It is also true 
that it was extraordinarily difficult to 
disentangle the related issues of stan- 
dards of common plaj^ound and 
schoolroom decency aniT the retreat 
from any defence of quality from the 
quite different issue of comprehensi- 
vization. ITie rot was in the compre- 
hensive schools and was identified 
and publicized there. Ergo the new 
critics were one and the same as the 
older critics of comprehensivizaiion 
as such, and natural allies of hangers 
and beaters. But comprehensiviza- 
tion was not the core issue. The 
heart of the matter was standards of 
conduct and teaching. 


Of course, no distinctions of this 
kind appear in the analysis of the. 
educational counter-offensive pro- 
vided by our authors. In their 
account, the conditions which pa- 
rents found their children subject to 
only “apparently” existed; (he de- 
clines were simply “alleged”. The 
ideas about anarchy nnd decline 
were traceable to such organs ns 77ie 
Dally Mail and The Dmiy Mirror. 
Never once do they address (he 
question as to why parents became 
so disturbed, except to imply that 
everybody identified their own ctiild 
as ine clever one who was being 
“held back" by dcslrenming and so 
on. In fact, as they themselves 
admit, (hey hardly approach the. 
chalk face at alt. No wonder Michuel 
Rutter's Fifteen Thousand flours 
doesn't receive u mention. 

Not for a moment do lhL*y serious- 
ly address the motivntions and inten- 
tions of those who saw nvenucs of 
education offered to themselves 
being ctosud off for the next genera- 
tion. In u particularly disgriiccful 
sentence they simply sum it up as 
“The intellectually uble should climb 
on the backs of the weak". Nor do 
they consider whether methods 
which might only do minimal dam- 
age at Bcdales boiild positively iii- 
creose the disadvantages of .the 
working-class child. The authors do 
not . distinguish as much' as ' (hey 
should between the “respectable^' 


workinu-cluss parent, horrified by 
the educnliunai denigration uf the 
basic skills and achievements which 
his or her children most needed, and 
the inchoate resistance of the lum- 
penprolctiirial to all schooling. Of 
course, the latter exists, and they urc 
right to refer to it, and analyse il. as 
vigoTOusly poriruyud in the descrip- 
tions of Haul Willis and others, but it 
is only part of the story. 

In any case, the professional mid- 
dle class itself soon got to know (he 
score, even without reading The 
Daily Mail or The Daily Mirror. They 
either had (he resources to restore 
some of (he psychic and educational 
damage inflicted on their children, or 
else they were able to buy their 
children oui. ns increasing numbers 
did. Nobody could blame them. 

The final oddity of this book is not 
a matter of knowledge, or ignorance, 
or culpable omission, or distortion. 
It is n failure to interpret one ob- 
vious fact, which the authors note 
with naive surprise. They speak of 
“capitalism's true and autnenlic edu- 
cational voice" in an interesting 
chapter to do with skills and specifi- 
cally with women’s educational des- 
tinies. But they also note the fairly 
strong disjunction between educa*- 
tional provisioa and industrial re- 
quirements. This simply cuts across 
tneir whole thesis, which concerns 
the subordination of the sphere of 
education to the needs of different 
kinds of capital. There arc, of 
course, proper adjustments to the 
needs of 'work, and if basic skills 
were not inculcated, the working 
class would be the first to suffer. 
Hence the importance now attached 
by the Labour Party to such skills 
wliich our authors refer to as 
"Labour’s adaptation of the whole 
agondn". But tnc agenda for many of 
those who provided it bad little to do 
with "industrial needs", thougli those 
have their place, hut with the qual- 
itative aspects of education: the dif- 
ference between shoddy work and 


;nod(iy w 

craftsmanship, between logicality and 
illogicality, netwccii seiiMtivity and 
insensitivity, between being able to 
midcrsiaiia and being illiterotc and 
mystified. That is why our authors 
are forced to say (jiage 2U6) “Surpri- 
singly, much less was suid In the 
enriy I97tis about the needs of em- 
ployers”. Quite so, but then it is 
only surprising to those who were 
not there, ^ but whose theories tell 
whaf (hey. may. expect to. find. 

David Martin, is professor of sodalo^ 
gy at the London School of Econo- 
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retreat 



Early Auden 
by Edvf ard Mcndclson 
Faber, £10.00 
1SBN0571 111939 



Rallier hard luck on Humphrey 
Carpenter. His full-length biography 
of w. H. Auden came out only a 
short time ago, to widespread critical 
acclaim, and already it is eclipsed. 

Edward Mendcison’s Early Auden is 
now the one indispensable took on 
the poet’s great years, and compul- 
sory reading for any one with ,i Auden, photographed In the late 1940s 

spark of interest in "the most iiiclii- 

sive poet of the twcmiclh century. It.s and convincing denunciation of cer- n 

"'“i POtend'alitics and effects of the h 
j’ modernist movement. Modernism, in w 

Its most parudox-ridden. and contra- this ncwiimt .* ■ 



Jl^Ul^ CHER EDUCATION . .. 

beside the finest of the lyric poetry "W t# m 
which IS fluent, exquisite niul con- \/lCl/\Vl 
tained. Wc have come n lone way ▼ Ai9J.vll.l dUfl 
since Leavis defined his •‘new hearing./' 
by proclaiming that Hanly’.s rank as 

a major poet rested upon a mere £ C V £S101j 
dozen poems “lost ainnna a vast hulk * v** 

of verse interesting only by its oddity Th„o„«..«.n ^ 

and idiosyncrasy', hut it is only Stories 

through studies of the quality of 

Dennis Taylor’s that wc can rechart Phillip L. Marcus W«mu 

a passage throueh that ocean of G®«WnndMichaelJ.sldnell ™ 
poetry which wdled up after the ^^^rnell University Press fisiw 
publication of Jude the Obscure. ISBN08U1411947 ' 

Taylor opens his first chanter with 

typical forthrightness, directing us to i„ .. , ' ^ 

“Copying Architecture in an Old if hU 
Minster’* as an important poem 
which is “little known and "fitlle 

anthologized” yet which serves to S,. o 

illustrate “many of the supposed dc- )i.« ® ‘ out emotion, andk 

fects of Hardy’s poetry”, these “sup- language, and mw | 

posed defects" become signatures. SSJ n^aitiS 
and the poem itself a running de- 

monstration of a central thesis in the ,7w mL?SII1i Jii5i 

book, that Hardy constantly mod- fw, ^ 

ified his past experience, gradually rivK-ion .sufeiM to 

synthesizma elements of it in his lyric ° ‘ • >^'PuWishina 

poetry. TlSs is a diverse and orea- K vanorum edition oU 
sionally diffuse study, one which makes clear, 

lends to move in fits and starts „ ll'c majority of the sirriH 
rather than steadily, but it is one endeavoured to eliminate froB 
which reveals Taylor’s exceptional prose all echoes of Pater's a. 
Sift for the observant, pointed and fences (and one might add Wii*^ 
sxact phrase. He deals discrimina- **nd to bring a greater cliritvu 

unfh a vai-u AiH the nArralSvA ISaa Li^ au * . 
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Taylor opens his first chanter will) 
typical forthrightness, directing us to 
“Copying Architecture in an Old 
Minster’^ 


its most parudox-ridden, and contra- 
dictory, and infuriatingly uneven. 

• The conlradiciions are the prob- 


k^i?- lo speclive order", and tlic '^hi'sto*iv"of 
write both justly and excitingly auout Auden's development is the hisiorv 

recognitiSn of this. “He w2 
nghi b.ilnncc between exegesis and the first English writer wlui absorbed 
lu nil (!,(. lessons of modernisin' but 

^ thirties, are allii- also understood its limits, mid chose 
tight-pnckcd, de- to turn elsewhere", cliallcneina what 
litoratcjy rc,sislant to decoding, self- Mcndclson calls the “vjii£"ffle and 
contradicting. They enact a complex seeking to revive “a civil tradiVion of 
debate between mutually exclusive poetry® that exienditrfrom ChZ^ 
views of history and freedom, the through Shakespeare Drvden and 
j«^e and society. Freud and Marx, Pope't In this resp^^^^^ 


iviviMVI JI19MI, 111 

this ficcount, “had rendered practical 
social issues invisible by assimilating 
nil experience into a private intro- 
spective order", and the hisiorv of 


retreat which turned out to be deep- 
ly damaging both to Auden’s own 
writing ancT to the whole develop- 
ment of postwar English literature. 1 
still want to find lines like - 

And all sway forward on the 
dangerous flood 

Of history, that never sleeps or 

And, held one moment, bums the 
, , hand 

- some of the most splendid and 
hard-earned which Auden wrote 
and I find the chapter in which Pro- 


Minster" as on important poem 
which is “little known and "httle 

anthologized” yet which serves to S,, of 

illustrate “many of the supposed dc- )i.« ® ‘ out emotion, andk 

fects of Hardy’s poetry”, these “sup- "anguage, and mw | 

posed defects" become signatures. SSJ n^aitiS 
and the poem itself a running de- 

monstration of a central thesis in the ,7w «L?SIIli Jii5i 

book, that Hardy constantly mod- fw, ^ 

Ified his past experience, gradually revfJion .sufeiM to 

synthesizma elements of it in his lyric utnH ° ‘ • ’^'Pu^ishina 

a . TWs is a diverse and orea- K vanorum edition oU 
y diffuse study, one which makes clear, 

tends to move in fits and starts „ majority of the sirriH 

rather than steadily, but it is one endeavoured to eliminate froB 
which reveals Taylor’s exceptional prose all echoes of Pater's a. 
gift for the observant, pointed and fences (and one might add Wii*^ 
exact phrase. He deals discrimina- **nd to bring n greater cliritvu 
tinriy with a very full range of verse *j)® narrative line. He dispenses 
and he is at his best probing particu- decorative amplifications 
lar poems and issues, as in his dis- >n the earliest versions to ■■ 
cussion of the neglected penultimate Prison the reader’s mind on tbesir- 
volume. Human Shows. Taylor can ™‘-® of the tales, the style itm 
be puzzling and overcompressed in P®'"g self-consciously wrooiti 
his analyses but he is also exhilarat- ^'th the paring away of detail ari 
me and englielitening. consequent sharpening of one’s 

c. H. Salter’s ominously titled attention on the snape and develop- 
Good Utile Thomas Hardy looks n®nt of each tale, one’s imaginaiioii 
squarely and quizzically at the paradoxically more easily reJused 
novels. It is an intelligent, informed '"to the world of the fiction. In- 
and forceful book which attempts to creased succinctne^ intensifies tlif 
argue against the high claims made Power of allusion: gestures, r- 
for aspects of Hardy's art by modern sponses (verbal and physical), b 
critics. It is often abrupt in its dem- pulses to action, when left unqiul- 
pnstrations, and it is sometimes un- ®^®h® the reader to thiol 

fair to those critics it seeks to coun- through a logic of motivation, ofttt 
ter, but it genuinely clears the way hy visualizing the episode, aodihit 
for a reassessment of Hardy the attunes one's mind immediately m 
novelist. Salter outlines Hardy’s *he symbolic implications of <xi 
limitations and suggests that he tale. How much more awesome, b 
leaves out a great ^al that other ®xample, is the incantation of b ■ 
critics have praised him for includ- hawk-feathered crones over ik 
ing. He argues, for example, that the Prince’s cradle in “The Wisdom d 


— “ ucuciic wiiiui IS orcciit: 

opeMnded, and whose dialectical Renouncing the brash menacin 
tensons are never resolved in a styles of ilieir early wo^k toJ 
svnthesizine third term. nnH AnH.>n u-i— worK. oqti 


tensions are never resolved in a 
synthesizing third term, and Auden 
frequently contradicts himself not 
only in two poems written at the 
same lime, but within a single work. 

for instance, as Edward Meii- 
delson demonstrates, fries to argue 
two incompatible idea.s of history 
and responsibility at the some lime. 
To unravel all this without becoming 
either reductive or tedious is a tricky 
. task for the criiicj, and most previous 
: . .fttteropts have either sidenstepped the 
\wses altogether, or collapsed in 
their tracks under the dead weight of 
their own index cards, scholarly foot- 
notes and solemn expositions of Au- 
den s concealed references to Male- 
ntual epilepsy in The Orators. 
Profe^r Mendelson. althoudi not 
®u«rely free from this fault, makes a 
sptendid Job of the exegesis. 

His method, simple enough in con- 
Kption tot very difficult to bring off 
In prance, ' is to organize his Book 
around Auden s obsession with his 
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Chose didactic manners suitable for 
irony and celebration. Both taught 
through parables. Where modern- 
ism hud used innovative forms to 
weak of historical necessity, Au- 
den and Brcclit adopted traAtlonal 
forms to speak of freedom and 
choice. They both enlarged the 
gcnre.s they adopted hy restoring 
to literary language the content 
and manner of historical analysis, 
public oratory, moral philosophy, 
social and literary criticism, even 
gossip, and they restored (o poetry 
an encyclopedic fullness of subject • 
matter and style . . . Neither 
would entrust serious issues to the 
inflation of the grand manner, and 
neither was afraid to be vulgar 
Each dreamed for a time of a 
perfect society; each woke to the 
recognition that an ideal order im- 
®. recalcitrant citizenry', 
which included- themselves, would 
be an and despotism. 


u.iu 1 iiHu uic uiapier in which m- ms analyses out he is also exhilarat- 
ressof Mendelson urges us to find in ing and engliglitening. 

Auden s ’’History” nothing but a C. H. Safier’s ominously titled 
teleological abstraction the most Good Little Thomas Hardy looks 
oddJjf oveMnsistent and least persua- squarely and quizzically at the 
sive in his took. He has wntten a novels. It is an intelligent, informed 
account of the first and forceful book which attempts to 

pages, with their rather gushily for aspects of Hardy’s art by modern 

“Da/don” and onstrations. and it is sometimes un- 

**'® ‘*^“® it seeks to coun- 

™ n ] ***? absolute gift of ter. but it genuinely clears the way 

E-h^ihl fk ^ '"a ‘‘oabt for a reassessment of Hardy the 

Si Salter outlines Hkrdy’1 

Let s hope I m wrong. limitations and suggests that be 


own;emoiion-al isolaUora^d hs nS Ts Tell sff “"i. , . 

comttant, his endless auesi for **o ^ ** succinctly 

ujolp of which he cah^ to a ^^rt" itiS of 

The uncomplctedness which seen the s?reiwd?s of “I***®®*®* 

as the basis of his literaiv technique approS^o f/ & 

is shown also to be the oociiVs eluvT C.“*i L’* provides a 

persistent theme. All the ®7sh weakness ® evident 

^—EfsS-sS 

for (he end of isolation and theSr commitment. Mendelson 

tensions derii fSm a S 

dream of an unallenaied wholeness and BrS h» h”® ^“<*®n 

whose possibility ihev simuHan-ontS jn h«s final 


wh.e pos.bility they simuI.anecS:^ ^ntepM 
STc,™ ,„d hou.es ,h., 
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Hardy 

Hardy’s Poetry 1860-1928 
by Dennis Taylor 
Macmillan, £15.00 
ISBN 0 333 27632 9 
Good Little Ttomaa Hardy 
by C. H. Salter 
Macmillan, £15.00 
ISBN 0 333 29387 8 

Hardyt psychological novelist 
by Rosemary Sumner 
Macmillan, £15.00 
ISBN Q 333 2908 5 2 

From the evidence of these three" 
appear that Tliomas 


lar poems and issues, as in his dis- 
cussion of the neglected penultimate 
volume. Human shows. Taylor can 
be puzzling and overcompressed in 
his analyses but he is also exhilarat- 

ino nnH Anofsiflif Av^in» 
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mg. He argues, for example, that the 
novelist was rather less interested in 
Victorian ideas and social problems 
than has often been supposed. 
Nevertheless, this book is more of an 
onslaught on Hardy’s adulators than 
a redefinition of Hardy’s art. It is 
cursory when it insists on the weak- 
nesses of the novelist’s style and it 
seems dismissive when it shows the 
extent to which Hardy repeats 
themes and situations from novel to 
novel. 

Salter's attempt to counter the 
rommon enough impression that 
Hardy was both “modem" in hie 


die King”, when we are not r 
peatedly reminded of the Nun«' 
Ignorance and terror and the citikT: 
innocence in sleep. Attention a no 
drawn to the fact of human inccun 
prehension before the event, but to 
grossed by the form and meaning o 
the ritual itself. 

The editors’ Jusiification for choQS 

ing Yeats's personally correcte 
proofs of the Mythologies volume o 
Macmillan’s projected but unpub 
lished edition de luxe (1932) ^ 
basic text requires them to invesii 

, 1 .. __.l 1 *- 1 . 1 !. 1 . 2 ^.. kl.liWV ft 


rommon enough impression that basic text requires them to inve 
Hardy was both "modern” in his die whole publishing hisior? 
own day. and a direct precursor of roe canon. For this researcb ak 
English modernism” is interestingly (especially the account of Yeoi 
paianMd by Rosemary Sumner’s in- working-relationship with Mara 
°®formination to show us Ib^’s editor, Thomas Mark) &chw 
Hardy the innovator. She writes per- owe them a considerable debt, i 
suasively on the psychologies or a variant readings are scrupulously i 
select, number of characters (she Is corded, whether the printing was 
specially good on Jude the niagnzinc or book format, eveo 
Udscuk), and she shows herself to stones ultimately dropped fr^ t 
•be well read in the work of Freud collection; and where wholesale w 
and nis disciples. Her study lacks s*on occurred, ns between the 1» 
resilience, however. She faiU to see 97 and 1905-32 texts of the "Haii/ 
the extent to which Hardy was both ban” group, both versions are P 

an hpir nf h» r 

My only minor cavil with |j| 
volume is that, given the urmvut 
knowledae of the evolnliot* ' 


B A Bre sure; 

But we are articled to error: we 


utMian strain in his youthful work. 

Inth ‘ n *'*a®*«® «yl® Ihal went 
wiro It. But you . would have to 


at LltHe Fiwv 1 • “"«,wcii «« e«em lo which Hardy was both 


great door. anythin, equivalent to the pious 
And neiier will to nerfeci liku n» Sll- Auden’s later 


shrti.iH T«X. • . . puonsner man or nis times, for her assertions 

iKh h h! "ovelty seim to blinThei ?o 

wha ®C H SnPJrT festimony to the fact that she could have written 
dw **^® ®xces- as interesting a diagnosis of the ilk 
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loguiiM Of theme and image. Profcs- after 
sor ^fondelson is writing n diatribe ento 
as well as an oxegesis, a vigorous sorli 


collation like this must have aHi)! 
them, it is unfortunate tbai 
tors felt constrained to bnul 
wives in their introduction W JU 
^aphical issues. They refer 
to Yeats's wish through revi^ 
create a unity in his vrark, moon 
after 1919 by a beflef thaM J5 
synthesis could be pcrceiwd ja 
contrasts between “carjier ano 
work and selves”. TTiia fbem 
been lengthily expounded m 
text of, the poetry and in some m 
sure of the plays but not 'vitn jeg 


ciry imu «• -JV 

lys but not ivith re 
Ton. One wo# 

>me critical and e' 

companion volun 


Richard Allen Cave ^ 

Richard Allen Is lecftjf^^Jj^ 
lish at Bedford CoHege> Lo 



Hill-fort 

excavation 

Uai.Fort Studies: essays for A. H. A. 
Dogg 

by Graeme Gullbert 
Lflcester University Press, £19.00 
IS Bt^ 07185 1200 6 

■jbls slim volume of essays, pre- 
^ to Dr A. H. A. Hogg, former 
^((retaiy to the Royal Commission 
00 Ancient and History Monuments 
io! Wales and founder-member of 
l/K Hill-Forts Study Group, is edited 
^ Graeme Guilbert, who for the 
^ ten yean has directed large- 
(ciie excavations in north Wales, 
Em at Moel y Gaer subsequently at 
Diiorben. 

Both excavations underlined the 
iniuiions of narrow and selective 
nimrt cuttings, Moel y Gaer re- 
an unusual degree of plan- 
dioj in its interna) layout. In his own 
notribuiion to this volume Guilbert 
diKoscs the implications of this evi- 
dence in terms of building function 
ud population estimates In a man- 
ner which is more provocative than 
(Offitnictive, ending with a sober 
nnuDg on the limitations of 
vdueolodcal inference. 

Bradleys essay, too, is concerned 
liib the function of hill-forts, ex- 
uming their relationship to earlier 
oenpaHon of the same sites, particu- 
Iiriy to causewayed enclosures of the' 
Neolithic, as evidence for contlnuiw 
#( ritual function, His conclusion is 
tht re-use reflects not a respect for 
' the earlier monuments but the re- 
wte, being just part of a process of 
||ttlmeni expansion in the first mil- 
BC after a prolonged interval 
W obscured the earlier sanctity of 
fesie. "in the end”, he concludes, 

■ « not the coincidence of location . 
rarally^ matters, but the conflicts 
vw iwety between the require- 
ritual and those of suosist- 
tm. 

IV ^5^ion of faUI-forts in their 
^ wd economic environment is 
^««lrai to Gollis’s theoretic^ 
S In contrast to ‘'gradualist" 
‘Heories of hill-fort evolu- 
I, Ml, discon- 



print taken ftx>m the book on hJII-rorts reviewed here. ^ 

ing incidentally the current disparity promise of its predecessor one 

apply. ProfMsor Trewartha’s 


and archaeologists of historic periods. 

Ralston’s contribution, the results 
of *ro extensive research programme 
which has already modified signifi- 
cantly our knowledge o^ French hill- 
fom, extending the distribution of 
Fecamp-type defences beyond the 
Belgic areas of north-eastern Gaul 
and now revealing the number of 
vitnned forts in France, was itself 
***?«ll.*®- Hogg’s Aniiquitv paper 
of 1969. In tact, it is the diversity of 
Hoggs own involvement in hill-fort 
studies that unifies this otherwise 
rather heterogeneous collection of 
essays. 


promise of its predecessor, one 
might apply Professor Trewartha’s 
own contention that, as limes change 
and science and man’s exploitation of 
lus planetaiy home progress, so does 
the focus 01 attention in climatology 
also change. The root of the problem 
may be that tile topic is now well 
covered by specialist texts on region- 
al climatologies and even by some 
modern general texts. 

How much more valuable it might 
have been if it had again broken 
ftesh ground (and water and ice), in 
search of the changing pattern of 


ui pl*» from changes in inte^ 
, Moel y Gaer or Crick- 

5Lul « two particular models 

^ showlM how 
K*]" distributions of different 
hierarchical or non- 
nucleated or -non- 
S' “uld result in the kind of 
^tydisplayed by the observed 
: to t>p ’rJ?® model relates 

tfiiff of hill-forts and 

tt«s k to adjacent settle- 

a, crisis mi^t pro- 
post-crisS settle- 
models are 
dS3*bv°ki®*^'^®” “ frequently 
^ tonm.iu® ®*J^9nents of meore- 
wish 

tekJni^®. epplication 

tc actual archaeologic- 
^ratS had been mote fQly 

& aware that in 

Ibe SkK ® assumption 
®'to5n® «fv ® dat^ of the sites 
"^•Pf«eni anH® dating is 

S'** fulfil? ■ ■ •®?°'!R*® excava- 
^ IbrouBh « ® Sin^e tren- 

?*Nicms ^®®® somewhat 
conduct A® 

«mikH ^ Alcock on the 
S of post- 
s' whh Scotland.*^ By 

^ in 8 sfrJdy of hilf- 

fe" evidence 

fleftr? ^ from 

^ historic forti- 

to toe not Just: a 


D. W. Harding 

D. W. Hardltig Is pro^ssor of 
archaeology at the University of 
Edinburgh, 

Enigmatic 

climate 

The Earth’s Problem Climates, 
second ediflon 
by Glenn T. Trewartba 
University of Wisconsin Press, £10.50 
ISBN 0 299 08230 X 

Professor Ttewartha argues, some- 
what drcuitously, that problem cli- 
mates may be '^departures tom the 
expected ... the unusual, the aty- 
pical; they are the climatic anoma- 
lies". Apparently, however, anomaly 


is not tne whole story, for he con- 
tinues that "it is very likely that 
some climates which at present 
appear to be anomalous will, upon a 
more complete understanding of 
atmospheric controls, lose muw of 
their unusual or enigmatic character, 
and seem to be more a part of the 
normal climatic pattern". Thus not 
only statistics, but physics also may be 
invoked in identifying problem cli- 
mates. One other important con- 
straint on the book's contents is that 
"its focus is the reraonal climates of 
the earth’s larger land areas" (my 
italics). 

The first edition, published in 
1961, was g great success: in ^nth- 
esizing much new research, ana con- 
centrating on areas of apparent ex- 
tremes or other abnormauUes, it met 
a definite need of its day. This 
second . edition also contains much 
usef^ material, assembled with great 
skill and dioughtfulness, but whether 
it is still fulfilling a neto is open to 
question. 

7110 author claims that this new 
book is desired for ' "uppe^level 
courses", and^'to meet the needs of 
those interested in the professional 
aspects of climate” (whatever these 
may be). If this is so, it seems, 
where revision is slight, to be re- 
trea^g some ureac^ well- 
documented. and thererore now 


KTPPl to 7h-““ -^® Just a 


'heyS 

DreSl”®"^’ rocluding 
iw2* rnilitaiv^S }yp®*» attest 
^ ‘ P®4ttcal and soda^ 

^ sources ‘ s .docu-. 

‘ ’ * '•' Slid- :'hiohliaht_ 


documented, and therefore now 
rather familiar, terrain. Elrewhere It 
seems to be less thorough in its con- 
sideration of the two additional d^ 
c^es of atmospheric research and 
data-gathering than its serious read- 


: apparent anomalies. Regions like the 
Persian Gulf, the Middle East, Alas- 
ka, Greenland, central USSR, the 
world’s major oceans, in addition to 
the Equatorial Pacific, the fringes of 
Antarctica, and the central north and 
south polar regions now figure very 
prominently among areas of abnor- 
mality or incomplete understanding 
of atmospheric controls. Ihey also 
fimre prominently among those 
spheres of concern in the late iwen- 
tietli century world of industry, com- 
merce, trade and politics, in which 
there is a growing need for greater 
climatological knowledge and under- 
standing in previously obscure regions. 

Two deticicncies in presentation 
must be noted. The index is orgo- 
nized almost entirely along geog- 
raphical lines, reading consequents 
more like a detailed synqisis of each 
chapter than the required listing of 
topics and phenomena. It is there- 
fore singularly unhelpful to the read- 
er intent on thematic iqatters, or 
physical and meteorological analo- 
gies. Finally, the rather sparse and 
generally small and unattractive fi- 
gures do little to relieve the solid 
mass of the text. 

E. C. Barrett 

E, C. Barrett is rnder in climatology 
ana remote sensing in the department 
qf geography at the University of 
oristol. 

Scientia 

Sinica 

I - - — . j 

Science In Contemporary China I 
edited by Leo A. Orleans 
Stanford University Press, $35.00 
ISBN 0 8047 1078 3 

Whether you are looking for sden- | 
tific detail or a general picture of 
recent progress and current policy, ' 
this admirable, and thorough work i 
should fit the bill. Quite simply, it is i 
the best survey of Chinese science | 
and technology yet available, Based j 
on a collection of perceptive and i 
detailed reports by American experts . 
who have recently visited China, and i 
agreciiu closely with views noted by | 
saentifK delegations from the Royal i 
Society in recent years, the survey's j 
enormous content has been well i 
marahalled and the resulting articles c 
coordinated with little overlap, t 
Descriptions of modem science are t 
set against a background of the past 1 
thirty years, during which lime there a 
have been three main phases of de- / 


out 20 per cent ot tne reterence iisi mis 
been arawn from the (highly active) 
1960s and 1970s. . ^ . 

In attempting to understand why 
this second edition does not nilnl the 


Sinica in Nanjing with the National; 
Academy of Sciences, Beijito, to 
form the Chinese Academy of Sdeti- 


CCS. More than a hundred research 
mstiiutcs of ihe Academy. Science 
Minislries. the State Technology 
Commission and Science Flanning 
Commluec were soon set up, but 
their UKcfiil aciiviics were .stopped hy 
the gang-of-fiuir and the culiunil re- 
volution of l%6. Most contributors 
draw Mitentioii to the dnmaaine 
effects of this period, which have 
lead lo the present shortage of 
trained manpower ami trained scien- 
ce teiichers. and to the present con- 
centration on more urgent PMciicul 
needs. 

Mao Zedong died in 1976, and 
soon the gang-of-four were arrested, 
signalling a third phase of reorga- 
nization on a national scale, the airns 
of which were to improve imriculture 
and modernize industry if Qiina was 
to "c, Itch up” by the turn of the 
century. The Science und Tcchnolo- 
^ gy Commission was re-eslahllshed, 
‘B titles were restored, societies and in- 
7 formation services were revised, and 
control by the revolutionary commit- 
~ tees ceased. 

le ' Contributors detail the present 
's structure and functions of the R & D 
fe Technology Commission and the Sci- 
of ence Planning Committee, the 
es Academy of Sciences, governmental 
jy and technical institutes, and the uni- 
m versitics. The academy has now re- 
>11 gained its earlier authority: its re- 
V senreh institutes arc now expanding 
le rapidly in size and number, with less 
centra] direction, and many are now 
ht located away from Beijing and Shan- 
;n gliai. Comprehensive technical univer- 
in sitiCK have been enlarged and spo- 
of cial institutes (concentrating for cx- 
le ample on petroleum and petro- 
s- chemicals) have been set up by the 
le production ministries or provincial 
io governments. 

of The major universities, after 
id dwindling during the cultunil revolu- 
ry tion, have now revised their criteria 
r- for adnussion, emphasizing intellec- 
ig tuul ability rather than political 
io reliability. Broadly, effort is being 
;e placed on immediate practical needs, 
I- but there is now a growing apprecia- 
1- tion by China's leators of the signifi- 
ih cance of basic, sometimes even soph- 
>r islicated, scientific research for lon- 
r- ger term development and of the 
s. relevance of the socinl sciences. Ex- 
in aininations have been reformed, adv- 
anced science leachii^ and research 
I. is increasing, and sdeptific sodelies, 
y journals ana meetings have been re- 
ih I introduced. 

)f I As the authors emphasize the ex- 
1. pansion of technology will need 
many more engineers with a broad 
r sdentific training. The two main cn- 
. dneering universities, Ouinghua 
j (Beijing) and Jiaotoiig (Shanghai). 

. retain a distinguished position, but 
1 others like them may soon be estab- 
lished. 

Appendices include the main 
speeches at the 1978 National Scien- 
. ce Congress, lists of research insli- 
r tutes and institutions of higher 
' education, of sdentific sodelies and 
' journals, and personal names of sci- 
. entists (pinym and . Wade Giles 
equivalents). 

Harold Thompson 

sir Harold Thompson is emeritus 
professor of chemistry at the Uni- 
versity ^ Oxford. He m-ot chairman 
of the Great Briiain-Chlna Conimiltee 
from 1972-80. P 

Astronomy 

observed 

Cosmic Discovery: the search, scope 
and herUago of lulranonsy 
by Martin Harvrit 
Harvester Press, £12.95 
ISBN 07108 0089 4 

An end to short-term research con- 
. tracts, the peer review system, 
national research centres and ten- 
year master plans for science - Uiesc, 
with some qualifications, aro a few 
of Ihe startling recommendations of 
this unusual book by Martin Harwit, 
professor of asirononiy el Cornell. 
This is a book toout how a science, 
astronomy. Is planned. and funded. 
Although it IS very much directed at 
astronomers and those who plan' 
astronomy, it raises issues pertinent 
to . most sdences and provloes some 
interesting and conirovenial angles 
on the sociology and history of sci- 


Harwit prosaicly characterizes 
: astronomy by a list of 43 greatest 
discoveries made during its history, a 
jist consisting entirely of things. No 
idea appears in his list, so Copernicus’s 
discovery ihai the planets go round the 
sun, Newton’s discovery of the law of 
gravitutiun, Einstein’s general tiicory 
of relativity, and Bethel discovery of 
niick'iir processes in .stars, do not rule :i 
mention. 

Harwit places a lot of emphasis on 
the tael that many discoveries have 
grown out of technical advances 
, made first by the military - for ex- 
' ample, the growth of postwar radio- 
astronomy uui of war-time radar - 
and attrinutcs this to the greater 
willingness of the military to hack 
fringe research. It seems more 
plausible, however, to ailrihute the 
technical advances made by the 
military lo the immense budgets 
available. 

J The potted histories of Harwit's 43 
' discoveries, comprising about a third 
of the book ana ranging from stars 
at number one, planets at two, down to 
^mma-ray bursts at 42 and unidenti- 
fied radio-sources at 43. are neverthe- 
less interesting. He then characterizes 
astronomical observations by angular, 
spectral and rime resolution, 
wavelength, and so on, and provides a 
very valuable analysis of the fun- 
daniental limitations to euch of these 
parnmclers. But he gels rather curried 
away with a discussion of the phase 
space of these uhservalionnl para- 
meters and some detailed cnnsiilcra- 
tion of information tiieory. neither of 
which seem rcully necessary. 

Hnrwit postulates (hat each adv- 
ance of n factor of about one 
thousand in any observational para- 
meter leads to a new discovery and 
concludes after an elaborate calcula- 
tion (hat there are therefore only 
about 90 discoveries yet lo be made. 
While the pedantry of this approach 
may be laughable, the conclusion is 
surely correct. The golden age of 
astronomy we liave lived through 
will soon come to an end. 

What of Harwit’s recommenda- 
tions for astronomy? 1 agree with 
most of them. It is obviously essen- 
tial that researchers entering astro- 
nomy should have a thorou^ train- 
ing m physics, that we should be 
looking to bring new techniques into 
the fidd, that researchers could be 
encouraged to change field in mid- 
career, that the amount of time 
spent writing research proposals and 
reports is atourd, (bat ways could be 
found^ of phasing out disciplines and 
facilities which are no longer produc- 
tive, and that a peer rewew system 
which seems to Concentrate on (he 
research proposal rather than qn the 
past record of the researcher is ridi- 
culous. Nevertheless, (here has to be a 
plan for science, otherwise space can 
never be found for large new projects. 
Perhaps (he Science Research Coun- 
cil’s system ofa rolling “forward look”, 
updated each year, is not a bad one. 

This is a book that anyone in- 
terested in science and its manage- 
ment will find informative, provok- 
ing and, in parts, fascinating. 

Michael Rowan-Robinson 

Michael RoHvn-Robinson is reader 
in astronomy at Queen Mary College, 
London. 
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FOLKLORE STUDIES 
FROM OVERSEAS 
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Articles on aspects of folklore 
in Bulgaria, Hungary and 
Romania: the altitudes of 
Agnon and Brenner to Hebrew 
roikiore; traditional aspects of 
siory-tejling; animal portraits in 
folk life; and folklore and the 
nuclear age. 
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and \\k potentinl value new ex* thtii Ws book is suitable 
ploration areas, technical difficulties graduate courses in vibraiioM h '' 
controlled directly by geological fea- niics and design as well « ’{« 
tures, or even the role of a geologist integrated systems course lifttl 
in n mining company. What virtue pages, in 17 chapters with ^ TJ? 
there is in this book lies with the dices, and its choice of topics 5 i ' 
excellent maps and sections of nuiny sive use of case studies and 
classic deposits, but these are also in graphics gave me an initial iiS 
many of its more dated but belter sion of a comprehensive tnaiSi S 


conceived competitors. 

ft came as something of u surprise 
to find that in the third volume, 
Tucker’s Sedimeiiiury Petrology, the 
series finally gets it right, or rather 
the author does. "Friendly” is u buzz 
word in computer software circles 
that means easily used by virtually 
anyone, and it applies very well in 
this case. The book is well laid out. 


BOOKS 

With God 
on their 
side 

The Physicists: a generation that 
changed the world 
by C. P. Snow 
Macmillan, £8.115 

ISBN 0 333 32228 2 

The PAvsfcuu is n first draft, com- 
pleted )ust before his death on luly 
1. 1980, of a book which Lord Snow 
intended to e.xpnnd. It is the story of 
phy.sici.<its from 190U to the present 
day and of how their work has 
affected the world. It contains an 
introduction by his lifelong friend, 

William Cooper, the novelist. Coop- 
er tenvembers that when Snow first 

told him about the project, he said — — ~ ^ . , , - , • -xi. ■ ,r 

c. P. sn.. d.uv.rt,g n .ccur. .. .he Unlvcr.Uy Te,.s „ 2, March, 1»9. “SS 

which Snow replied 'Tm writing It ^ “I TT^ emphasis being 

largely from memory”. could speak out and denounce follies specialized to the point of indulg- on. the modem rather than classic. 

As a result, there are certainly than by doing a job under tight ence. .To be epnfronted by 64 sepa- The ch^ters each coyer a major 
some mistakes. James Franck be- security that others could do Just as rate headings in the list of cc^ttents group or sediments mainly in terms 


system dynamics. ” 

The first half of the boa't » . 
standard development of basic nC 
terns concepts starting with 
meter modelling of a varittv 5 
physical systems elements and J 
gressmg through solutions of 
ferential eciuatlons. Laplace trni. 
forms and frequency response ledij. 
ques. The remaimog chapten ts 
strongly design- and symhesi^fli. 
voiireil nnd cover topics in hji 

cvw« 4 av iUa . V 


easy in style, carefully illustrated, strongly design- and syn(liesjs.jl}. 
comprehensive but succinct with no voiireil nnd cover topics in U 
frills, consistent in level and surpri- order systems, the authors syiicm 
singly compelling to browse through, shorthand, nnd vibrations. Qnii 
The introduction really does set two chapters deal with standard coo- 
the scene to what can be done with trot theory, 
sediments and how to set about 1 was impressed by the. vaiktrsl 



doing it. The main text concentrates 
on the rocks themselves, their con- 
stituents and textures, acknowledg- 
ing that other good books on en- 
vironmental ana facies analysis do 
exist, and referring to them rather 
than clogging up the central theme. 


1 was impressed by the vaiktrsl 
realistic case studus and w)tl«dn. 
amples over a wide range of ip^ci- 
tions but my overall reactin av 
disappointment and indeed disguia 
on a large number of poinU of^ 
in the text. The book tumid m 
to be pitched at a suipi^ 


comes Josef Franck, A. H. Compton well. 


— T listed at the end, the emphasis being terns theory being absent or 

could speak out and denounce follies specialized to the point of indulg- on. the modem rather tnan classic, hinted at. For example, imponui 

than by doing a job under tight ence. .To be confronted by 64 sepa- 'ne chapters each cover a major analytical tools such as root loos 

security that others could do Just as rate headings in the list of contents group or sediments mainly in terms and convolution are not corned uj 

well. will gjve readers a sinking feeling of neld appearance and laboratory the central topic of slabilin ii ^ 

He comments on the religious be- that either they are in for something study. a most inadequate semi-desetp: 

liefs of physicists and particularly very superficial or a crammed mass One pleasant surprise is the treatment. Yet the book is escrislit- 

those of a recent Nobel prize winner, of theory. treatment of a fearsome technique - ly long, mainly because of s p«nda' 


is tiescribed us n British physicist. He comments on the religious be- that either they are in for something study. a most inadequate semi-cesctp: 

Also the book is perhaps unbu- liefs of physicists and particularly very superficial or a crammed mass One pleasant surprise is the treatment. Yet the book is escrisit- 

lanced, concentrating os it does on those of a recent Nobel prize winner, of theory. treatment of a fearsome technique - ly long, mainly because of 

atomic* and nuclear physics in the Abdus Salam, who is a devout Mos- It turns out to be the latter, with graphic logging. No obsession here ous development of elementary wu 

193^, the bomb, and the particle lent, and says that he is the only no quarter ^iven. Nothing is summa- with its bureaucratic aspects but a with needless detail and r^etitm 

physicists in the postwar period, committed religious believer in the rized, nothing recapitulated nor are simple exposition of Just how useful Where the book reachMiti^ 
Rather short sections on molecular doclriiiBl sense among all the great stqdents given any opportunity to it can be in organizing data for en- sophisticated levels in the later 

biology, radio-astronomy and silicon theoreticians. In this T think he was check on their progress and uwer- viroiunental analysis. There are ters 1 found inteKSting itena, sow 

chips seem added as an afterthought, incorrectly informed, unless his con- standing. I found the topic curiously strong emphases on sediment groups highly ^eciatized coDtnbuUoitt m 

ana solid-state physics is not men- cept of greatness has made him very limited, to transformation of, and that nave important economic con- high order systems and soni® 

tioned. But William Cooper writes restrictive. within single minerals, related to notations such as carbonates. Hlustratioris of the disondives;^ 

that Snow meant to expand that part Perhaps an overriding theme in changing environmental conditions. Throughout there is an air that here approach to desiu probleois. fiai 

of llu! book. the book is how fortunate physicists The central phenomena are polymor- U a subject, sometimes scorned, that was conscious of a good oul K 

llie story of the physicists has arc, how happy in their work, and phic, order-disorder and exsolution could form the basis of a career and pretentious material. _ Some 

often been written, dramatically as in how often - even if they do not transformations, with nothing on mul- an interesting one at that. titles gave a most opUnustic gafiV 

Robert Junck's Brighter than a believe in them - they are on the tiphase solid-state reactions, melting. I am left with the impre^ion that content and in a numptc^* 
Thoiistind .Yiwr. as hutory in Mnr- side of the nngcls. In 1960 he wrote; crystallization and interactions be- the problem with this series derives worked examples, realisUc pw 

garct Gowing's scholarly ' books on "there is no doubt th,ii scientific tween solids, melts and vapour from a bad editorial brief to authors were grossly oveisimplinea 

atomic energy, and by many other activity is both beautiful and truth- phases. Consequently there is no about level, presentation and style, extent that I felt a false 

authors. It is not as history tnat this ful, I cannot prove it, but I believe cover of the advances in Igneous and combined with lack of clarity about expertise was l^ing rammuni^ 

book will be read. Tboae who enjoy . that, umply because sdentisu, cannot metamorphlc studies that nos in the the overall concept. There were wide v^atiofl 5 

Snow's novels L -and in spite of escape tneir own knowledge, they past ten years stemmed from theore- quaUty of the writing and 

Leavis I am among those who do - wonT be able to avoid showing tical mineralogy and thermodyna- StCOhen A. Drurv instances where I found 

appreciate his instmls into how men themselves disposed to good”. These mics. — £ opposed to the authors iQKtpnv 


One pleasant surprise is the 
ireatmem of a fearsome technique - 


pnysicisu ... — . . _ , _ . ... 

Rather short sections on molecular doclrinal sense among all the great stqdents given any opportunity to it can be in organizing data for en- 
biology, radio-astronomy and silicon theoreticians. In this T think he was check on their progress and uwer- viroiunental analysis. There are 
chins seem added as an afterthought, incorrectly informed, unless his con- standing. I found the topic curiously strong emphases on sediment groups 
ana solid-state physics is not men- cept of greatness has made him very limited, to transformation of, and that nave important economic con- 
tioned. But William Cooper writes restrictive. within single minerals, related to notations such as carbonates, 

that Snow meant to expann that part Perhaps an overriding theme in changing environmental conditions. Throughout there is an air that here 
of llu! book. the book is how fortunate physicists The central phenomena are polymor- U a swject, sometimes scorned, that 

llie story of the physicists has arc, how happy in their work, and phic, order-disorder and exsolution could form the basis of a career and 


often been written, dramatically as in how often - even if they do not transformations, with nothing on mul- an interesting one at that. 

Robert Junck's Brighter than a believe in them - they are on the tiphase solid-state reactions, melting. I am left with the impre^ion that 

Thoustind .Yiwr. as hutorv in Mnr- side of the nngcls. In 1960 he wrote; crystallization and interactions be- the problem with this series derives 
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Leavis I am among those who do - won ( be able to avoid showing tical mineralogy and thermodyna- Stcohen A« Driiry 

appreciate his instils into how men themselves disposed to good”. These mics. . ^ 1 

on committees behave in the struggle words .are reproduced at the end of The subject is taken into realms of Stephen A. Drurv is lecturer in earth 

for power, what it is like to be a this book, and the whole of it shows detail (hat few students will cither at the bpen Universitv. 

scientist and what the pressures on a that these were his belief until his niaster or find useful in a career. 

scientist arc. Here Snow writes about last days. Nor will any practical experience be 

the scieivtlsta he has known, instead The oook contains some excellent possible, In the main, since the phe- L n 

of transmuting them into the charac- illnstrations, mainly of. physicists but nomena described must be viewed /% K\rH|'r~ 1 Xln 

tecs of his novels. Tlie reader wilt also of events that he describes. with a transmission electron micro- ■** 

look to see If Snow gives any new : ^ scope - surely never to be a bdnch- i 

understanding of the peridd he de- N^vUl Mott top tool. W^iat we have here is a 

scribes and if it ^ves the feel of how : — . — ^ — pos^aduate reference text, that in **M^ff^* 

creative research really banned. sir Fieviil Mott is aneritus professor any case is left far behind in the 

I must oonfra to a certaiiv c&appqint- of physics at the University of Cam- teaching of thermodynamics, its npcion at nvnamlc 

menf, after The Search and The Mas- br&^. He war joinHvinner (tvlth P. theoretfcal core, by at least two ®es*Bn of Dynamic 

ters I expected more. There are ccr- w. Anderson and J. H. Van VIeck) other recent books. To cap it all, the ?y«®™. . . 

-a _ ni_». -I r% » _ _ •*_ 8 ^^^* Li— ftl J l_ * 


A systems 
approach 

Aualyis and Desl^ of Dynamic 
Systems 


■ tainly some good character sketches, of the Nobel Pnze for physics hi inminiwable tine drawings seem to by 7™ Cochin 

particularly of Rutherford; bat l /P 77 , have been drawn using a quill, with Harper &. Row, £17.50 

•u:.i. b— .... hand-written or stencilled annota- ISBN 0 700 22531 5 


particularly of Rutherford; but l 1977 . 
think physicists, who already know 
what It IS like to do research, will 

find more to enjoy in the book than ^ ^ 1 

non-sdentists, to whom 1 commend W I 

the nbvete, if they vmnt to «t the 

Ceel of a career in science. For the “I 1 

scientists there, are Interesting com- 

meets, more, by Snow the. oracle 

than by Snow the novelist. For inst- — ' 

anoe, he unreservedly praises the de- Geoscience Texts 

dsion of sdentists during the war to Volume 1: Principles of Mineral 

work on the atomic bomb. "There Behaviour 


The second try, Evans’s An Intro- If system is hardly more than a pares uni 
duction to Ore Geology, lacks strac- clichd in general us^, in engineer- as a text — - . . hek>- 

ture and th^efore never really gets ing parlance It is at best a vague because of its limited 

to grips with its subject. The bulk term implying an assembly of in* has to offer is basically ^ ^ 

consists of a welter of terse descrip- terscring elements with some dis- tutorial-style developmenj ^ 

tions In the vein of ", . . the me^ cemible fiinction or product resulting mentary systems 

cuiy-bearii^ stockworks of Dubnfle from a stimulus. On tbis basis sys- tends to be marred 

in Slovakia are sometimes, pear- terns ate all around, serving our presentation of some basic 

shaped ...” (page 9). This vast needs as essential features of things - — 

stock of thumbnail sketches leaves like domestic appliances, process j Robert 

little space in which to develop any plants, Concordes and fast breeder 1 — 

idea of what really went on when an reactors. j w Roberts Is ® 

ore deposit formed. As a topic swtem dynamics is an engineering at the 


quality of the wriling and numflw 
instances where 1 
opposed to the auihors inteipw 

tions. 

Finally, I noted the absent « 
digital or sampled data 
tent. Systems writers like DfC^ 
must be alive to the 'njssW S'JJJ 
of emphasis and growth ^ 
taking place in digital 
is precisely In the systems 
the microprocessor is 
revolution - in process 
mation and robotics - and 
urgent need to evolw « 
coursework at all levels w ^.[Jk 
engineering community w ^ 
power of the new technol^. 

^I am forced to 

book has little status as an 

tive reference on systems, an 'jjj 


tions In the vein of . , the mer- cemible fiinction or product resulting 
cuiy-beorii^ stockworks of Dubnfle finm a stimulus. On this basis sys- 
in Slovakia are sometimes, pear- terns are all around, serving our 
shaped ...” (page 9). This vast needs as essential features of things 


wuiik uii lilt; .awuiiuw uumiu. iitcic tieuaviour siocK oi uiumonaii sKetcoes leaves like domestic appliances, process T W KOberu 

WM no scienirat or anyone ^ in- |,y j, jj, McConnell li»le space in which to develop any plants, Concordes and fast breeder l! ! — — 

s5?iL JS Blackwol|,Scienlific.£18.00and£9.80 idea of what reaUy went on when an reactors. J. W. Roberts b Ucturef- ^ S 

EhSein Jnd *SBN 0 632 00583 1 and 00045 3 ‘ ore deposit formed. As a topic swtem dynamics is an cal engineering <« 

. oTsri.s: 

: ^ 

V who did not live Inside the, siluaJ ■ Scl^fic.^l6.(Mmid ^ Missing, along texts by Cannon, SeeR and others, th^ Lirth^the aian^jj 

. . . j, J ii • SP^v^ ^ ' wirti the .geochemical affinities of elc- who aimed at spreadmg a unified first 

i- O” )^®, dell- • Volwiie 3: Bedtmen^^ and the physico-chemical control-based approach and metho- 

■ J® reasons for them, are treatmentt of dology, using essentiaUy linear 

• T“*»®** ■ thodels of lumped-paramlter modelling, trans- Tfe 

'SfrttP l?2n^S5n»!r ‘ Blackwell Scientific; £8.50 fraclifwation In the crust and mantle, form methods and related response J**® The ft*!! 

w^ta that, lE therO is.no disanna* ; ^ .and .tiu . sources of heat for miner- and stability concepts for appllca* 

-years. ^ i |Lj aliang processM. Yet here and there tions over the whole spectrum of iSrtw. 

some ofthosp bOmbs arogoingtoMi Oep^^ Texts set out , to ‘be a ■ such; advanced geMhemical topics as endneerins activity wherever dyna- •’®®" f^'*®** ^■^.^uedon 

oft 1 am>y M -this as responribly series of mqdii cs, aimed Rt:Sludents,. ?h-pH diagrams and. stable itotOpS SrixTifomanw ^ a criterion P«^vides an imw^dcu^ 

,as I CM. t7irf/ s a certninly'':^ have, each on ajingle.mb^areii of modem are thrown at the student with little The vKof^e syst^^^^ reference?^^^ 

K? new Jn:- explanation. Another carious omit a* a tool in^d^^^ ^ 

. uk this vein. He now suSi.t.ben^ mis, : and rather . than. Using recent slon is any sort of guide to- the engineering design is beihe recoa- A fifth edition of P®. j 

morewalisiically^ihatJnudeBr .wa^^^^ practical sludy. of brebW. : - i^d and1ncre& weiiffls^S GuldelKiok to 

tetween :lhe 'Finally., deiitc the aothor's pious giveh-to the C/iemui/y has been pu^ 

tiniie to remain a dread; like a feaf are in.relnlively Iradilldnal areas Md -Words about the common compSaint • currioula. There is alw a tendency manat£^ 95 . Whilereta«^J,^s^ 

tobave a loW-UegrM Of pro . . ■ -\<ra.i:eiysbw any glimmer of commerr many specialized^eas the systems reviscdinanumbet^P ^ 

' ‘Cial awateness, We;gol-^ two and Bppr6a(£ ofters nOthlna new oS any major change is 

why Kapitsa to. work oiKthe-\f^^ Belt^vipuri is ,a^ ha^>f .pages, ort minlpg edopoinlcsV . impiovement over existine tech- chirter on linear ^nbes ! 

Soviet .hydrogen temb; He. suggests i an example not. to Jaunch a; ^ niquS^- ® wusiing . lecn J"n^hlps. 'which 

that he felt >mself more u^ Ip. newMnesof^^^^^ costs,, statistical' relate ^ture. and reae 

his country as a privileged men who Ms turgid, i^eplually. throe and ; prediction, ot undiscovered . the'syStOTS 
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APlece of the Pie; blacks and white 

bsmlp^nts since 1880 

byStanleyLleberson 

tlnivcrsity of California Press, £20.75 

ind£7.50 

ISBNQ520041232 

From the 1880s onwards, immigration 
to tbe United States increased and its 
jources diversified, while simul- 
tiaeously black and white Americans 
strove to refashion their relationships 
the failure of the post-Civil 
t^orts to achieve racial Justice. 
Amnst a background of rapid econo- 
change, blacks and immigrants 
iHke faced material hardship, discrl- 
alDation and pressure to conform to 
fltablished white ways. But it is gener- 
illy agreed that dunng the twentieth 
century the "new immigrants” from 
S^ihem, Central and Eastern Europe 
(ared better than American blacks. 

Many scholars concerned to explain 
Ihe growirig contrast between the two 
poups have pointed to the more severe 
ncial discrimination and inferior 
opportuoides encountered by blacks. 
Id recent times, however, white ethnics 
economic hardship or the im- 
plications of "reverse discrimination” 


Dave been tempted to point to their 
own hard stru^les ana the role of 
^petior'' values and norms in over- 
ccningihem. Accordingly.complaints 
(bout white racism have sometimes 
bm dismissed as "excuses”. Moreov- 
(i. H could be demonstrated that the 
CS&iLese and Japanese in the United 
Stitu had not been permanently held 
back on account of race, 
jbee the bla^-white gap is undeni- 
Withe importance or the explana- 
iMicfll to proposed remedies and 
mrelatioris as a whole is obvious. 
n°fa tor Ueberson's big, bold and. 
wlDstlng volume is consequently im- 
pest for political as well as academic | 
His work concentrates on the 
*”^01 black-immigrant differences, 
^iWth the aid of considerable new 
jJ^Utive evidence, lie has both 
W|®ed and confirmed the traditional 
argument. After an account 
Orient state of that argument 
JM the conditions of blacks and new 
“™^ts during the latter’s initial 
^ of settlement, Lieberson looks 
JlMlr respective political and legal 
JJ“^tances, education, degree of 
^abal segregation, occupations 
relations with employers and un- 
^Uebtrson’s major methodologic- 
is to attempt to proinde 
ihe various ^ups by 
o»nS°5 lepgth of residence In 
JUiutedStates. Aso, beeausecultu- 
snd racial queries are still con- 
S % influence of cultural 
B so difficult to measure, his 
Jgonon education U especially valu- 
hw ik^.u ®L.®”®*^ clearly demons- 

S long matched and at 

®\®®®^®fl fhat of the new 
' T “Is context it would 
fte ® discussion of 

of the content of available 
bt*, Qcw immigrants and 
and of the failure by white 
adequately that 
^ education for whiidi 

allegedly fitted. 

hpoortM^,’- we'ieison’s . findiiro 
contentions. that tfie 
tiiue shftred some of ihe ■ 


htac S'*®”** some of the ' 

Wacks; that the 
the experiences of 
southern blacte can be 
the impact of 
twentieth eanhimr nnH 




**ip«tan,*.l!?l"He also confirms thi 


Iona before' tbe 

capitalize on 
i %pr 6 iS^t® 8 pS'they possessed, 

; Subsided. . 

d?S • ® iHJOk in which tbe 
ethnic factors 
0 ^ racial confHpt 


Sion equations, resort to -one limv 
speculate . . and "I suspect . . •* 

Bur it k rpaeeiirinn tr, t:„j : *• *. 


into motive is as difficult to provide via 
math^atics as it is by any other route 
ueberson is concerned with the 
OHMS of present problems, and is an 
academic not a politician. He therefore 
reasonably avoids policy proposals. 
But he does remark on, for example, 
the current level of black unemproy- 
ment, black pressures on school sys- 
tems, and the political demands of 
blacks, making one wish that he had 
continued his SI 07 more fully in some 
areas for the crucial years after World 
War II. An expansion of the chapters 
on jobs would h«ive been particularly 
helpful, noi least so as to evaluate the 
effect of changing attitudes to blacks in 
the American labour movement. 

Christine Boit 

Christine Boll is reader in American 
history at the University of Kent. 

Colonial 

riches 

Wealth of a Nation (0 Be: the 
American colonies on (he eve of Ihe 
Revolution 

by Alice Hanson Jones 
Columbia University Press, S31.25 
ISBN 0 231 03659 0 

Although the study of poverty has 
attracted much attention in the last 
twenty years it is surprising how little 
has been paid to the study of wealth. 
Yet the study of wealth-holding illu- 
minates, among other things, how 
much wealth is owned by how few, 
and describes the base from which 
inegalltarianism operates. 

It is undeniable that those working 
in the field of wealth-holding face 
massive problems when trying to col- 
lect and interpret their evidence. 
There is a natural relucUiuce among 
those that possess hugely disprop- 
ortionate amounts of the worlo’s 

S iods to reveal the precise extent of 
eir shares. Societies have respected 
the desire for privacy, wliich is not 
restricted to the very rich, and hove 
more or less given up Ihe attempt to 
persuade citizens to own up to their 
assets in public. In 1850 the United 
States Department of the Interior, 
through the decennial census, asked 
Americans to declare the value of 
their real estate; in 1860 and 1870 
the value of both personal and real 
estate, but in 1880, in the enigmatic 
wor^ of Carroll D. Wright, these 
inquiries “werq dropped” from the 
census. Consequently the history of 
wealth-holding in the United States 
is generally bedevilled by a lack of 
liard data. 

Professor Jones's work thus lies in 
a field much given to conjecture and 
speculation. Her courage in attempt- 
ing to describe wealth-holding in the 
statistical Dark Ages before 1840 is 

E articularly to be applauded. Her 
onesty in admitting that her data 


ness to explain in minute particulars 
their deficiencies speak to the high- 
est standards of scholarship. Critical 
comments that her honesty has re- 
vealed too much about (he gaps in 
her evidence are unfair. Snort of 
waiting possibly forever for the dis- 
covery of further evidence someone 
has to be bold enough to try to 
bridge between the islands of fact 
and none could deny that Professor 
Jones’s background gives her as good 
a right as any to build the connex- 
ions. The present work is tlic ftiiit 
of some forty years’ cogiiation. We 
may disagree with her aeepiy_consi- 
dered interpolations, her imagmalire 
leaps aiid the precise ratios she 
chooses to establish between known 
and unknown data, but she never 
attempts to conceal .her methods or 
to disguise the weak points, wniie 
her ute of alternative sources has 
been as full as possible. The problem 
with the work is, however, tliat it 
does require a suspension of dispeiiet 
at times, something acad^w histo- 
rians in particular find difficult. 

Professm- Jones bases- J]®/ ?? 

919 wills probated in 1774, fromJD 
counties, drawn (as it happens) from 
only 10 of the 13 colonies. Inadeqn- 




Virginia Poe, n4c Clemm, a waterco- 
lour drawing made after iicr death, 
taken from An Edgar Allen Poe Com- 
panion. 

ate data for New York, one of the 
10 , must lead to anxieties about the 
findings for (he Middle Colonies, as 
will the exclusion of York County, 
Pennsylvania; lack of any coverage 
of New Hampshire, Rhode Island or < 
Georgia will lead to others. Tiie wil - 1 
lingnes.s (o accept general conclu- 
sions will depend directly on whether 
tbe reader is ready to agree with 
Professor Jones's ratio between 
wealth owned by those leaving wills 
and those not leaving wills, which is 
entirely the product of educated 
guesswork. Professor Jones is unable 
to produce this ratio for anything 
smafiet than a region which clearly 
obscures distinctions between, for in- 
stance, counties. Her data on the 
ownership of real estate is weaker 
outside New England, that is Mas- 
sachusetts and Connecticut, than 
Within; while her praiseworthy desire 
to estimate net worth of decedents 
by including debts as well as assets in 
the final appraisal of wealth runs 
into problems with evidence once 
again. 

None the less, some of lier conclu- 
sions are worth stating as probably 
defensible regardless of weaknesses 
in methods. She suggests, for inst- 
ance, that the traditional views of a 
social divide between creditors and 
debtors as between rich and poor, is 
inaccurate. The rich, as ever, having 
high creditworthiness were usually 
the greatest debtors. She also under- 
lines the relative • poverty of New 
England at tbe Revolution, suggest- 
ing that tite Puritati e(bic could oe of 
limited effect: and she points out 
that the region had high levels of 
inequality, to . modify perhaps (he 
tramlional view of Ihe social differ- 
ences between the South and New 
E.ngland. Occasionally she presents 
her findings wftli an 6 clai that sur- 
prises: tria^itg much of her discovery 
(hot wills show (hat Southerners held 
slaves while Northerners did not. In 1 
distingnishing wealth by socio- 
economic level she admits a highly 
unsatisfactory category of "Esquires, 
gentlemen, officialr. But at (lie end 
of the day her work will please lliose 
influenced by its stondares of scho- 
larship and Its respect for ascertain- 
able truth. • ^ . 

We are now clearer about the 
shape of wealth-holding in (he 
American colonies in 17/4 even if 
the mists of time obscure the precise 
dimensions. 

R. A. BurchcH 

R.. A. Burchtll is sen/or feeftovr m 
American history and institutions at 
the University of Manchester. , 


Writer and 
outcast 

An Edgar Allen l*oc Companion: a 

guide tu the short stories, roninnccs 

and essays 

by .1. K. Hammond 

Macmillan, £IS.(ui 

ISDN Q 333 27571 3 

This general introduction lo Poe’s 
works begins with an outline of his 
life, emphasizing pHriiciilarly how 
often Poe was confronted with illness 
and death, from his mother’s final 
consumption through to his wife's 
rupture of a bood vessel anil subse- 
quent decline. Hammond argues that 
two impOTiani influences in Poe’s life 
were Ihe early loss of his parents and 
his travelling in England and Scot- 
land. In view of the tenacity of 
nwihs about Poe's supposed arug- 
addiction and alcoholism. Hammond 
tactfully disentangles Poe’s career 
from the charges of degeneracy 
made by his executor Rums Gris- 
wold, and he only makes biographic- 
al references where they nrc re- 
levant; for example, when he notes 
that William Wilson’s birthday was 
originally identical with Poe’s, 

Hammond reminds ns (hat Poe 
was a diverse writer, of course 
known for his ■/'«/« of the G'nift'.'riaie 
and Arabesque nnd for his poems nut 
also a hiiniurisi, critic, and hook 
reviewer (Poe predicted the outcome 
of Barnahy Rudge so precisely tliat 
Dickens exclaimed “the ni:in must be 
the devir*), In addition Poe was an 
important essayist, produced two 
long narratives and even wrote an 
inirodiiciion tind prefticc to a .school 
texibonk on shells. Hammond re- 
veals this variety in a Oictioiuiry of 
Poe's productions, giving details of 
original publications anil an outline 
of their contents. 

There were, according to Ham- 
mond. (wo Poes; (he writer deter- 
mined 10 leave a permanent mark on 


American liternturc, and the solitary 
outcast. Wc cun see the one in ihc 
serious professionalism of Poe's re- 
views and satires, and glimpse the 
other in the talcs of terror. I'hc 
latter obviously rc'iiscs the questioti of 
his connexion with the GiMhic tradi- 
tion. hut Hninniond only gives Mas- 
sing references to Mrs Kailcllffc, 
CuTcridgic and Mary Shelley. Much 
of the informuiion Hamiuond sup- 
plies revolves uround the circum- 
stances of publication, although he 
docs also offer many critical com- 
ments, which vary from the banal 
(the talcs arc relevant to the human 
condition) to shrewder generaliza- 
Huns (that (he reader puriicipatcs 
vicariously in extreme prcdicanicnts). 

Hammond surveys (he tales, ro- 
mances, essays and poems in sepn- 
raic chapters, cntpiiasizing Poe's 
skills at "atmospherics" ■.wirT hh. use 
of circuinsuiniiat deiuil, (the descrip- 
tion of William Wilson’s rambling 
Elizabethan school, for example) 
which offset the tales’ strangeness 
nnd, in giving the illusion of reror- 
(age, suggest a debt to Defoe. Fur- 
thermore, Poe was a man of broad 
interests which ranced from mesmer- 
ism to cryptogruphy nnd galvanism; 
“Some Words with a Mummy’’ uses 
the same notion of electrically reviv- 
ing SI corpse ns inspired Niury .Sliel- 
Icy, In examining die essays llmii- 
mond rightly drmvs sincntinii to the 
importance of Poe’s (hoori/iiig on 
the short story and his slebt to Col- 
eridge ami Shelley: in dealing with 
the poems he surveys the search for 
cternul beauty and recognizes their 
narrowness, yet sur|irisiiigly says lit- 
tle about llieir constiiiii nturbid asso- 
ciation nf beauty with death. 

An index to Poe’s characters ,ind a 
select list of [*oc criticism confirm 
(hat this book is aimed at the aver- 
age reader, for whutn ii will provide 
an interesting and ncciinite compnn- 
ion lo the works. 

David Seed 

David Seed is lecturer in Engfisii m 
the Uniwrsiiy of Liverpool. 


American Politics 

The Promise of Disharmony 

SAMUEL P HUNTINGTON 

Samuel P Huntington argues that the antagonism between the 
ideals of democracy and the realities of power leads to a 
fundamental disharmony in American politics. This persistent 
conflict gives rise to radical reform movements that are restorative 
or conservative, and produces dilemmas in American foreign 
policy. This controversial analysis will become a classic 
commentary on the meaning of America. ’*A liberating insight; a 
brilliant book" — 5 em 7 /or Daniel Patrick Moynihan, Belknap, 
published November 1981, £10.50. 

Also by Samuel P Huntington and now available in paperback at 
£6.30, The Soldier and the State: The Theory & Politics of Civil- 
Military Relations . 

Harvard University Press 

126 Buckingham Palace Road, London SWl W 9SD. 
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.Naval Office Shipping I.tsb ' 

These Lists were compiled by Naval Ofneers In (he British Colonies in North 
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3 reels. 

Mediterranean Passes 

Shipping data from the 17th to early I9ih century, (he Passes are a valuable 
source of Information about commerce tmd trnde between (he New World and 
Africa. 1 1 reels. 

United Sodely for llie Propagalloii of (he Gospel 
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AMERICAN 

STUDIES 


No matter how exciting and significant “I J • 

the outlook might have seemed to an l^11n^11|U 
optimist such as Tom Paine, the asser- %*^*X**m*^ 
tions contained in Common Sense won 
little sympathy and le&s support from 

the most prominent of the revolution- X iXXllCtJIlWC 

ary generation. Adams, Hamilton. 7"; '™ 

even Jefferson, but especially James The Development of American 
Madison, were far more aware of Romance: the sacrifice of relation 


son depicted . Perhaps with a current 

and widespread recognition of this The question of whether nineleenlli- 
condilion, the thoughts of Madison century American fiction should be 
have become a topic of renewed in- classified as novel or romance has 
teresl and concern. been widely canvassed in recent 

Professor Lockridge's lectures are, if yonrs. Tlie controversy hns been in- 
soniewhal slight in detail, stimulating tensified by (he zeal otthe American 
in approach. His account, as far as he ncademic for the placement of the 
has airried it, relies upon recent scho> ^^'ork of rrcati\’e artists in well- 


poliiical dangers than of rewards: as by Michael Duvitt Bell 
Kll^rfl riT Kenneth Lockridae observes, "It was a University of Chicago Press, £13.50 

Ii'JlJ. vX puzzling and chilly world which Madi- ISBN 0 226 04-211 1 

son depicted”. Perhaps with a current 

and widespread recognition of this The question of whether nineleenlli- 
11X1 XX (/ll condition, the thoughts of Madison century American fiction should be 

~ — have become a topic of renewed in- classified as novel or romance has 

SetUementandUnsettleinent In Early teresl and concern. been widely canvassed in recent 

America:lhecrlslsorpoli(lcal Professor Lockridge's lectures are, if years. Tlie controversy hns been in- 

legltlmacy before the Revolution somewhat slight in detail, stimulating tensified by (he zeal otthe American 

by Kenneth A. Lockrldge in approach. His account, as far as he ncademic for the placement of the 

CambridiKnnivpKirvPrpee sn has Qirried it, relies Upon recent scho- '^'ork of rreath’e artists in well- 

ISBN 0 ^1 '*3707 6 * studies to pi^vioe an analysis of defined and limited categories. Such 

>.11 . political structures in colonial Mas- an undertaking - because destined to 

Ex^alnliiBAmerlcaitheFederalUt sachusetls and Virginia. In neither failure - U a fertile field for unend- 

* , -A be concludes, was authority' ing argument. 

Athlonc Press, £14.50 assured of recoenilion In all parts and inhissludyofthesubjectProfes- 

fSBN 0485 .30003 6 at all levels of these two quite dislincl sor Michael Davitt Bell has taken a 

AmAFiV-an h ZZ — 7“ societics priof (0 tho Rovolu Uon . Ncw fresh approach. At the outset he 

England witnessed challenges to pro- asks two simple but related ques- 
ihai ^ *** problems vincial authority by forms of local (ions. What did the authors them- 

wilverf *A ^ik^i? ^ sentiment which, if they were, in the selves mean by using (as they often 

miohi h^H'!n*an^™h slfici scnsc of thc term, “reactionary”, did} the term ‘‘romance" to aescribe 

unont nriH6h°nSK£.nu nevertheless continued to resist "a their work? And what did it mean to 

nCilosonhi riiS^1^?nF!!L®i hierarchical principle of legitimncy" as be o romancer in the practical, uti- 


suiveu. rt Closeness lo twnicn some 
might hold to approach dependence 
upon) Dritish precedents and political 
philosophy did not provide sulisfac- 


dominale M o much eurlicr line, und 


America? 

The first question is one that 
Hawthorne set out to answer in his 


cirtcs^^duowc l^ lon^hurd, and ulliM, 


its struggle to secure acknowledgment description of the world of romance 
oMnfenority from the common people as "a neutral territory, somewhev 


ciples and powers set aside, the issue of 
government turned on recognition of 
Us uulhorily and prevention of a dis- 
ruption into hostile and destructive 
. interests which would fatally damage 
rule by general consent. 

Until (lie new nation possessed its 
own acknowledged and defined politic- 
al structure, confirmed and tested by 
national experience, such dimcullies. 
and the fears to which their as yet 
unknown extent gave rise, would re- 
main far more evident than any pros- 
pect of ii hrillinnt and assured niture. 


had been lon^hatd, and ultimately between the real world and fairy- 
unsuccessful. ^lic outbreak of the land, where the Actual and the Im- 


• Women in America 

A Guide to Books, 1963-1975 

Barbara Haber 
November, 288 pp, paper £4.90 
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.Socialism, 1870 t 19 M 

Marl Jo Buhle 
January, 370 pp, £14.00 

One Third of a Nation 

Lbrena Hickok Reports on the 
Gr^t Depression 
Richard Lowitt & Maurine 
Beasley, eds. 

October, 380 pp, £13.30 ' 

• Plain Folk 
The Ufe Stories of 
Undislingufshed Americans 
David Katzman & 
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Revolution confused but did not ex- nginnry may meet, and each imbue 
^ linguish these basic controversies. itself with the nature of the other." 

’ Peace permitted the reappearaiice of Both Hawthorne and Melville felt it 
' stresses and strains whuch it was necessary to justify their creative 
thought, even ifitcouldnot be proved, method to a world which they knew 
^ would be fatal to social peace. Shays's to be unsympathetic lo the sensibility 
' Rebellion, though it achieved nothing which lay behind it. Each was aware 
' else, demonstrated the need for a new of the kind of critique that was later 
■ Constitution. How this proposal would articulated in a preface by Henry 
^ accommodate, if not finally conclude, James, in which he suggests that ro- 
such threats was to be set out in mance must involve sacrifice of 
Madison’s contributions to The Fetter- community, of the 'related' sides of 
alist. Lockridge's conclusion can be situations''. This elliptical observn- 
T taken as marking the point of depar- don by Henry James provides, in a 
< ture of Garry Wms'.s study, the second blunter form, the sub-title of Profes- 
of four volumes to deal with the sor Bell's book and the main thrust 
creation and content of the basic of, his argument. Indeed he seems 
instruments of American politics. Tbe ultimately to endorse the Jamesian 
Brat bookconsidered the maMngof the viewpoint, speaking of "the failure of 
Declaration of Independence and'sub- American romance", In which “the 
sequent accounts will extend to the sacrifice of relation has been fully 
Constitution and the Supreme Court. fatally realized". 


Explaining America is devoted to a 
formal analysis of The Federalist and 


This argument is at least as old as 
Socrates, although it was cast in a 


extracts from its papers the theories of new form in the context of the New 
government ofiis three authors. Read- World, which seemed to demand a 
ers must be prepared to encounter fresh sensibility and a different mode 
vgumenis presented in a disconcerting of expression. Professor Bell traces 
blend of colloquial and academic styles Ibe quest for such , a mode from 
and expressed in alarmingly compress- earlier writers such ' as Charles 
ed forms. An appearance of literary Brockden Brown and Washington 
haste does not advance the under- Irving, to. the full flowering of the 
standing of complex llien)es. great period of American romance in 

Following Douglas Adair, to whose mid-century, 
moneering work ample tribute is ren- ’Hie defensive note which can be 


dered. Professor Wills lays emphasis found in these writers’ references to 
pnthepa'^cularorimnsorthei^asto their own work is linked to the 
be found in The Federalist, and under- second question which Professor Bell 
Imes the importance of the writings of explores. What did it mean to be a 
David Hume (who does not, however, romaricer in a society dedicated to 


sutte^ ip gairiing adniiskion to the 
index),. The coiitrast of poliiioal views 
between ‘Hamilton, the putative auto- 


morality and common sense? We are 
faced with the paradox of a nation 
that devoured the work of Bvron 

afttel dm ■ v ^ j • .> 


CTBt, and Madsson,. the harbinger of ^nd Sir Wolter Scolii but denied 
democracy, is shown to be much susteiiance to its own roihancers 

/•vaaomraIttA 'A./ Umi. AiA .i... .• _ . > 


exauerated. Madison's contribution 
lo the papers is treated most seriously, 
and perliaps unduly so. The circumst- 
ances of composition are mentioned 
^ly as a prelude to rigorous analysis. 
^15 seems both a compliment to 


How did the creative artist feel in 
such an environment? How did he 
manage to survive? Professor Bell 
trundles up some, rather dated 
sociological artillery. “Labelling 
theory.^ he informs us, “understands 


— lu ..iiw.iiiB UB, uiiuciaiaiius 

Madison and also, to employ one of both ‘nornialcy’ and ‘deviancy* as 
Professor Wills’s less fortunate terms, counters in an ongoing game rather 
'a shw-sioppcr". Produced at Ihe ^ban as absolutes." (jne’s heart 
91;^ tI^P^$°^^•words.B day fpr an sinks when confronted by this kind 

itrtmedm^.'pdHtionl piitpbie' it .'Mid ‘^Ofvthin'gvijlqtleed .sthere, ; W'v-.iii whsB r 

Mem improWble that academic scfu- throughoiiit (heMraolc that on?^ '' 
tiny vmt|ld confirm a theorctical con- belngj poiinded irito submission bv' 
lent ofexael precision, And In this case |he legdcn weight of Professor Bell's 
riu the cniic, not the original authof, prose. while escapees to the index 
who saems to have proceeded too we scattered by the gmpeshot of his 
speedily into print. Judged by this fo<^fo°tes. 
volume, Professor Wnis niight-dQ well , .T*^e value of the work, as so often 
to complete bis ambitious project at a - with American academic criticism 
nile wto \ril! enable Iris powers of . Hes jn the thoroughness of ife 
analysis to be dcmonsirnfed more research and in the^use made S 
persuasively. , • ^ secondafy touioes.'IkSTwriT®^^^ 

iTn • — ‘ ~ •»<^vcr scfye the useful purpose of 

Peter Marshall establishing Umt tha 'writers of 

prbfessorofAmcrinn ^"‘®ncan BcUbn 

J-Z j ' • .-• • • that should serve to clarify the term^ 

pailibrldge UnlwrsUy Ptess have rd- foiurc dlscijslori of the subject. It : 
cently ■ DUblished' ii - cnller!iinn''"nr cd.^t' hprdiy. hope to conclude iL ' 

eswys,.edUed by Charles A. Fcrgii- 

son and Shirley Brice Heath «nilrf..H WPW Aldd , 


L’ 




case, he concludes, was authority' ing argument. 

assured of recoenition in all parts and in his study of the subject Profes- 

ai all levels of these two quite dislincl sor Michael Davitt Bell has taken a 




:•». .. t;;.. 


Jazz player John Coltrane, IVom James Lincoln Collier’s The Making d 
Jazz: a comprehensive history tMacmillan paperback, £5,95). 


belngj'pouhded into submission by 
the lepden weight of Professor Bell's 


Who likes 
Ike? 

Eisenhower and the Cold War 
by Robert A. Divine 
Oxford University Press, £7.50 
ISBN 0 19 502823 6 

Until the upheavals of the mid- 
1960s, American presidential history 
in the twentieth century seemed to 
fall into a neat and symnielrical pat- 
tern. Largely the creation of liberal 
historians favourably disposed to- 
wards executive activism at home 
and abroad, the picture was of 
tedious Republicans - Harding, 
Coolidge, Hoover and Eisenhower - 
alternating with Ihe dashing Demo- 
crats - Wilson, Roosevelt, Truman 
and Kennedy. Johnson, Nixon and 
their successors have confounded this 
picture. 

It is not merely that Reagan, tike 
Nixon before him, has the nerve to 
be a Republican and an activist, and 
clearly of the wrong sort for the 
liberal-minded, but that Johnson and 
Vietnam exposed the whole record 
of Democratic crusading to severe 
scrutiny, The result has been various 
sMcies of revisionism in which 
Hoover and Eisenhower have 
achieved new respectability - Hard- 
:Cpo{idge; awaiti. elevation, 
and the historian would probably re- 
quire the aid of supernatural powers 
to raise them up - while the Demo- 
crats have been brought down to 
earth. 

Robert Divine is a revisionist to 
the extent that he writes “with a 
basic apathy for a badly under- 
rated TOsidehi", but his revisionism 
has nothing to do with that radical 
which explains American 
Cold War fotelgn ifolicy as the con- . 
^uenoe of expansive capitalism. 
There I IS no ■ talk here . of business 
pressure on government, except in 
toq case of the Irapion' crisis, or 1953 
when, With, the -acquiescence of the 
American govemmenf, the oil com- 
panies took full advantage, of the 
situation lo boost their profits (and 
on this.Dlvine is strangely unreflec- 
!L H Is there;’ any mention of ; 
the military-industrial cofhplex,’’- ab- 
out . which . Eisenhower saw fit . to 


warn the nation in his farewell 
address. Divine’s approach is thaiol 
the traditional diplomatic historic, 
concerned above all to set the recorJ 
straight on an Eisenhower who hu 
often been pictured as the tool of nil 
forceful Secretary of State, John w 
ter Dulles, and more interested in 
golf than In high policy. In hi& sliih 
book. Divine offers a fucid and suc- 
cinct appraisal, based largely on put'* 
llslied sources, of Ihe main lines or 
Eisenhower's foreign policy. , 
Divine’s key word is “rest^rainl . 
Tlirougli the familiar litany of 

- Korea, Indochina. Formosa, Suez- 
Lebanon, Berlin, and the ams r^ 

- runs, we are told, the nmi W' 
restraining influence of Eisenho^* 
leadership. If nearly all his achle'l‘^ 
ments were negniivc - avoiding^- 
frontations which would inwij 
America in major conflicts - snKin 
says Divine, in the aftermaui e 
Vietnam this deserves praisf ^ 
scorn. He has made his 
Eisenhower was firmly in cont^^ 
also fundamentally a man of pc^' 
though it has to be said '""l: 
the author does not add 

work of earlier revisi^ists ot .. 
Eisenhower era such as Chories A 
ander. But to conclude, as uiw 
does, that one of Eisenhowerj ^ 
live achievements was that fj jj, 
fused to intervene mnuamy . . 
Indochina,” is to gloss ® 
made earlier in the book: ra ), 
that after the Geneva .i^ 

1954 America stepped 
shoes of the French in 
viding military and 
to the Diem regime ^ lif- 

The consequences, as ■ 

came fully X'ch is ratUff 

Divine s perspecriw, which 
narrowly restricted to vm 
Ike, neglects the 

terin outcorries of PWt'C“'®r/Lj^ign'. 
In diplomatic as in. ccononji J 

it may be that <^P‘f”‘*'5!Shis?railo^^ ; 
vidual presidential |[di^A 

can provide only vVltbi® i 

answers to the big questions- 

these limits Divine 

anyone lo Eisenhowers 

policy- 

Richard Crockatt 

Richard Crockaa 

<t( the University of East 
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; SMckarj’i the original text 
hnUlfaa Faulkner 
. ifttd br Noel Polk 
- QitKi& Windus, £9.95 
, ^ U70il 3900 5 

,ijAt people with any knowiedee of 
AonMO literature are probably 
ifxe ^ the history of Sanctuary - 
or, lither, that version of its history 
. ilM Faulkner, an inveterate teller 
d nil tales, chose to offer to the 
' mU, According to him, the novel 
' origiaally "a cheap idea . . . 

, coK^ to make money”. “I in- 
the most horrific tale I could 
' ijujiae'', he claimed, "and wrote it 
, iiiboiit three weeks.” When, 

: lofner, he received the Sanctuarv 
' uSoji be felt the book was so "bad- 
^ ^ KTittefi" that he decided to rewrite 
1 1 And he made a “fair job" of the 
' imiliag, he claimed modestly, 
>iufDnniDg the horrific tale into, 
'tcanhiiie which would not shame 
i fV SouM and the Fury and As / 
fying." 

; It;: story is a good one: but, as 
:&book reveals, it tends to conflict 
li Ihe facts, The original text, or 
.liii ODC critic has called the Ur- 
i jwfiiry, is radically different from 
^Cjtfmon published in 1931, cer- 
ijiiidjilocalfii horrific, however, or 
. [iBSesi as Faulkner did that it was 
I tatty conceived seems to be an odd 
I ,, Inscribing the differences. 

is, in fact, a 
; dwply meditative piece of 
• it is dominated by the 
, figure of Horace Ben- 
■ . n ^ chapters are given 

Beflbow; elsewhere the 
. J^^tfrasiantly refers us back to 
«^ns, and everything in 
'£1^ is filtered 

Ff jiB mind, Given that Ben- 
withdrawn charac- 
story an uncom- 
^ introspective quality^ and it 
be said, allows the 
himself occasion- 
I 'tif world-weary elegance of 


c3 ilwm .L nKfte wn- 

ijjJ’J the young Faulkner 

rtiDL Above all, 

,Kf St having so 

ihJS, *0 by 

conversation, asso- 

SS js to produce a 

i DjcmitfatJj sometimes exc^ssive- 
structure. 

Wi Ml’ ‘.“Stance, with 

h bk trial and 

Krnl® on a slow, 

and for- 

^ consequences of his 

the various 
r^in n™! (“nily are also ex-. 

than in the 

^ tiki?? ® presence, partly 
^ Faulfner^ 
*o embody 

relatives. And 
oeSS bis sister 


' S'ether'”"’" f" 

I Ojber characters were to be ev. 

panded in the revision. This Is esne- 
I cially true of Popeye, who here does 
not appear until halfway throueh the 

tlien iJ^«en at I 

^1 entirely throush Horace’s eyes 
We are not even told about Popew' 
early life as we are in the later 
version. As a result, some of the 
K meaning of the confronta- 
lion between Benbow and Popeve 
are never exposed. We never get the 

'Ilf*?""’ ^0 in the 

1931 text, that in their isolation, 
voyeurism, and their different kinds 
of impotence, the two are reallv 
mirror jmaecs of each other. ^ 

Is there any truth at all in Faulk- 

thifn? versions, 

then? In the literal sense, there is 

not. Admittedly, there may be a 
shade more sensationalism in Tem- 
ple s account of the rape in the ear- 
her version. But, on the other hand, 
Uoodwin IS not burned to death- the 
macobre details of Popeye’s back- 
^und are never rehearsed; and the 
slow, convoluted way in which the 
stonr IS told tends lo defuse the 
violence, making the dominant emo- 
tion one of melancholy rather than 


Warrior 
statesman 

Grant: a biography 
by Wliliam S. McFeeley 
Norton, £12.95 
1SBN0393 013723 

American historians are easily, but not ' 
necessarily unfairly, charged with ex- 
cessive “presentism ■'. This, the first 
modem biography of Grant will be 
warmly praised and as roundly criti- 
cized for that characteristic. 

American liberals' disenchantment, 
after Vietnam, with war, and their 
increasing disillusionment with con- 
temporary American politics, are truly 
reflected in Professor McFeeley's 
work. McFeeley's heart is in the right 
place, that is, on his sleeve: he detests 
war; and be finds in late nineteenth- 
century Republicanism little but the 
selfish complacency of the bourgeoisie. 
Not surprisingly, General Grant 
ememes in his book as a man of modest 
abilities whose ordinariness was only 
transcended in the "obscene exhilara- 
tion of war”, whose ambition and 
craving for attention were disguised by 
an haUtual taciturnity and simplicity of 
bearing and manner, and whose eye 
remained forever fixed on the dollar 
which his hand never securelygrasped. 
He was the very model or a petit 
bourgeois general. 

The history of war may be too 
important to leave to the generals: but 
a pronounced distaste for war some- 
what restricts any historian of gener- 
alship. McFeeley simply fyils to pro- 
vide a fully balanced account of 
Grant’s wartime achievements and 
defects. His generalizations carry little 
weight; "Grant tau^t us that war is 
amuhilation” and Grant learnt that' 
"war is an act;'to make war is to kill” 
tell us little of n commander who 
executed one of the most darins 
strategic manoeuvres and who laid 
some of the most sweeping, and effec- 
tive, strategic plans in the history of; 
modem warfare. Competent, often 
graphic, narratives of oaltles, inter- 
sperse with brief, sometimes emotive, 
reflections on them, do scant justice to 
the controversial and complex litera- 
ture of military history. For example, 
General J. F. C. Fuller's classic The 


liowever, Faulk- 
Th« point to a deeper truth 
Jiougli the Ur-SancluarvK an in- 
teresting work, the narrative "s 
clumsily organized and occasionally 
.It offers echoes of eaffi 
Ibooks which are often embarrassing 
" hVh" dcbihtaUng. And the e.x- 
of Benbow pro- 
*00 oppor- 
tunities for self-indulgence, 

0"8'nal text of Sane- 
Iftmrv IS by no means ‘'terrible.'' as 
■ Fau kner claimed, but it is awkward- 
y structured and cloyingly introspcc- 
tiye, apparently contammated bv the 
pbsessiveness, narcissism, and self- 
^olv^ent of its major character, 
Wna| Faulkner did, in (he process of 
rewriting, was to transform this dis- 
tinctly unpromising material into a 
vision 01 evil: a vision that depends, 
lor Its power, on the discovery that 
benbow s condition is shared by 
Temple, Popeye, and the entire 
worid they innabit, wliJch seems very 
gradually to be running down. 

Richard Gray 

Richard Gray is reader in the depart- 
ment of lileraiiire at the Universitv of 
Essex. ■' 


in McFeeley. And readers of General 
von Clausewitz will not readily agree 
that Grant’s conduct of war was quite 
as novel or extreme as McFeeley 
supposes. 


supposes. ; 

McFeeley is on surer ground In his ' 
very lengthy account of Grant’s post- 
war career. Since Grant left few private 


letters, and since he had no large' aim as 
president except to acquire the Domi- 
nican Republic ~ in which he was 
frustrated by his own party - any 
biography must be somewhat "exter- 
nar in its perspective and episodic in 
its approach, fn some respects, 
McFeeley is successful. His writing is 
clear, lively, direct and sometimes 
witty; his pen-portraits are sharp; his 
vignettes, especially those of incments 
involving blacks and Indians, are poig- 
nant; his re-telling of the best known 
and best documented episodes of 
Grant's presidency, mostly concerning 
the ample corruption of his aides and 
cabinet officers, is deft; and he pro- 
vides much information on Grant's 
family relationships. 

Yet on the big questions his Judg- 
ment wobbles. He Is rightly sceptical 
about the Uberal long view of Recon- 
struction; the argument that Recon- 
struction enactments, despite their fail- 
ure to protect the southern blacks 
after the mid-1870s, were invaluable as 
precedents for the black generation of 
the 1950s and 1960s. But be is sen- 
timental about the assumptions behind 
radical Reconstruction, which howev- 
er nobly inspired was largely based on 
fantasies: fantasies about the receptiv- 
ity of southern whites' (particularly 
poorer whites'), hearts and min^ to 
racial tolerance; fantasies about the 
racial harmony that might result from a 
re-ordering otthe class structure of the 
South; fantasies about northern com- 
mitment to racial equality; and fanta- 
sies about tbe possibility of sustained, 
and, of necessity, military intervention 


A sele ction of recent titles from the 
lMm^y±re^fJ^ 

Essays in Jewish Intellectual History 

ALEXANDER ALTM.\NN ^ 

One nf ilic world's oiiiMandinj5ji.‘wish sclinlars offers here a selection 
tn.ii ilc‘inoiistr.iics the range of Iris ilioujrhi, sircicliing across the entire 
spectrum orjcwish creativity from the Hellenistic to the modern 

■ C12.30 

Robert Frost and Sidney Cox • 

Forty Years of Friendship 

WILLIAM R EVANS 

Tills cnllcai.m leprrsems suinc lony yeais of imiinucv, retoriliuc tlie 
dncaion and duration of the Frost-Cox friciidsliip. Will'iani R Evans lias 
Msembicd one of the most unusual collection of letters in the annals of 
American poetry'. £t2.2S 

O f related mterest . . , 

Robert Frost: Farm-Poultryman 

EdUedhy ED WARD CONNER VIA THEM and LA WHENCE THOMPSON 

Texis of eleven long-forgotten pmse coiuribiitions by tlie noei wirich 
appeared in New England p(uili:y.iourn.Tls in 1903-5. C7.(tO 

Forthcomin g , . . 

“A Good Poor Man’s Wife” 

Being a Chronicle of Hairiet Hanson Robinson and 
Her Family in Nineteenth Century New England 
CLAUDIA L BUSHMAN 

This family hisioiy illuminates the love, duty, and rcscntinem of 
nineteenth century life in New England, The details of these lives 
slic'd new light on sucli topics as labour history, newspapers, state 
politics, and the mechanics of writing and publicatiuii. Harriet 
comments on major public rigure.s she knew, on the }iraciice of 
medicine and on a variety of women's organisations. Central to the 
diaina is the tension chat she felt between the traditional supportive 
role in which she dcliglited and her compulsive need for power. 

Approx £12.50 
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falls short 


cFeeley’s' mark. Yet 


by the federal government in southern 
arfaire after the war. No wonder Grant, 
with his unimaginative pragmatism, 
falls short of- McFeeley’s mark. Yet 
Grant went as far as he reasonably 
could in protecting black voters in 
Louisiana in 1874; ms failure to do jhe 
same in Mississippi in 1875 was due to 
the weight of congressional and north- 
ern o^on against him, factors 
McFeeley ignores. 

Only as he was dying of cancer does 
Grant attain grandeur in his biog- 
rapher's eyes. For he struggled, suc- 
cessfully, to complete his memoirs in j 
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’ W. fjortori & Company Ltd. 
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DANIEL WEBSTER 

' Irving H.Bartiett 

. Irving BarllBU's Danfet Webster ra'^mtes a living 
‘ man, a person in the round, a dynamic actor on 
the boiiticel stage. Much of this Is due to 


.... 0 orvm III iirai^iiwisMs^ — — 

' ; organising them into a continuing, nanadve that 

; nfianag^ to keep Webstar In the oahtre of events 
. even 88 it unfolds the hletory of the first half of the 
■ , •: nineteenth century.’' WwV’o/'ATJrn^. 
‘'.September 384pp tS.96 paper 


generalship, masterly: 

He is one of tbe Americans who have 
given us a language for simple 
Oiings, important things. We need it 
for the immense tastt of making 
common ground with men tike those 
who understood.him, and marched 
with him, and killed for him. 

It is, perhaps, a sign of our limes that 
we should be asked to admire the 
greatest nineteenth-cenlury American 
general for his authorship of a now 
unread book. 


Bruce Collins 

'Bruce CoIlihS is ^lectuhr in hibdchi 
history at the Uniwrsity of Glasgow. 


How Courts Govern America 

Richard Neely 

The Justice of the Supreme Court of Appeals of West Virginia describes 
the reasons for an activist judiciary and offers Ihe surprising theory that 
it is the courts — rather than the legislature, bureaucracy or electoral 
system — that make American democracy work. £10.50 

Strategy and Choice In Congressional Elections 

Gary C. Jacobson and Samuel KerneU 

Although political folk wisdom holds that national events and 
conditions have an important effect on congressional elections, surveys 
of individual voting behaviour find that other considerations appear to 
be vastly more significant. The authors here present an innovative 
theory that reconciles this seeming contradiction. £10.50 

Transcendentalism as a Social Movement, 1830-1850 

AnneC. Rose 

American Transcendenialisls have long been considered doctrinaire 
individualists. In the first social history of the Tran'scendentalists, Rose 
challenges this interpretation, describing these men and women as a 
dictinct group participating fiillyin political and social reform, £15.75 

Bis Game in Alaska 
A History of Wildlife and People 
Morgan Sherwood 

This engrossing saga traces the development of Alaskan wildlife 
management from the end of the nineteenth century to World War II, 
analysing the reasons for Alaska’s preservation of big game animals and 
warningoftheconlfnucd need for their survival. £19.25 ForthconUng. 

The Frontier In History 

North America and Southern Africa Compared 

edited by Howard Lamar and Leonard Thompson 

Frontier cxpurieiiccs in North America and Southern Africa each 

involved white coloiilsHlion of the indigunous populations. In this 

Innovative study, scholars have written paired essay's about facets of 

each country's frontier interactions. 

Cloth£26.2S. Poper£5.SS. 
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ihe riiiMiiei'liiiiiics Ki'H'uivli tinJ /Vti-lopnicni 
L'nil lit k>hjluii».|Moo, has hv,i;ii appoiiucvl in 
liii; Ji.iir I'f' IiiiiL'n|!iMi‘(iiO!: ill I'nivk-rsil) l.‘ol- 
Vgt. 

Dr Dcxvliis James Mlllea, fumu-ri} piolcssnr iil 
iJicniiviry ill I'nivkisiiy College Lonclnn hus 
luien prniiuncil liu; chair of clicniisiry al Hie 
ciillcfic. 

Ur Umld John I'tirMn, (ormcrly leiiilcr in AfrI- 
itin iiniliri>|vci|ii^y iil llie .Schniifol Ork'nitil iinil 


Recent j)ul)liciitlon:» 


African Siiklics. Ii.o hcvn pmmoU'd lo ihc 
ch.nr III Arricuri Arihropnlogv .ii ilie scIiokI 
Jlr IVlcr John I'Htrviiiit ronncil) holder of the 
thiiir of hoinnv al Wevilielil CiiKegc hnv heui 
iippolnii'il lt> the cli.iir iif envliomiienul hinlngy 
ill C'lielH'ti (.‘iiltcgc 

Dr lun KIiir .MnrKnrIev Smiili fnrnKTlv rc.idci 
»n vcteriiiiiiy iiiicrol'ioMgy :ii the Koval V'cie^ 
liurv Collcpc. Ii.is iH'vn pronimcil O' ihc chair 
o| velcnnan, inicrohiiduKV and I'sirrisiiology iil 
ihc 0‘Mvae. 

Dr Uiinald C'nnicnin Wall, foiiiicriv pinfcwiir 
Ilf inlcrnnlionul hiMnry .il the LSI: n.is hccit 
promi’icil iiv ilic .Siiunson clniir nT iiucmuijiiiv 
ill hMorv ill lliL sch.'oL 
The (I'lliiAjii^ h.ive hi'cn •luarifckl llic lillc of 

[ iiorcvvor of Ihc U/iivvMsiiy [.■•nJi'ti. 

)r KUinhelh U. CaiminK. pnifttsoi of pro- 
loZKolo^v, lni|icriiil I'ollegc. 

Dr John ‘Leonard Culhane. professor of physics, 
UnivcKUy Collcec. London. 

Dr Malknl Hhqjn DtM pinlcssin «>T geiiclUs, 
Uniw'Tsilv Colkje [jindofl. 

Dr Norman F. Dixon, profewor nl psychology. 
University Cidlcac, London 
Ur CIIITnrd Fmhlrinn.. piolcssor of (fcngrtipliy, 
Kliiu''i I idickv. London 

Dr nuirnl Esicy. professor o| sicioid liioklii.'niis- 
Us IJticcn niuabclh College. 

Jlr Chnrlev Uu Ve fTure)'. pmlcssivi I'f omi< 
munilv iik'vIk'Iiic! Si nioiiiiis's llnspiiiil Medkal 
School. 

Dr Alan J. (iriinefi. profcsMir of cKperinitniiil 
hiieiiiaiolo|iy. Si Thoni,is''i liospiiui Mcilic.il 
Sch.iKl 

U Jumix II. K. Jeflhi. protessor nf cxiniclinn 
ineliillurgy. linpcriul Cnllcge. 

lire Ihc ediieuluiiiiil rcoiiiicmenls .ilicJ hiiw in 
jppioiicii Tunis. (Availanle [mm ihv liistiinic of 


I'ortlicomiiii’ Kunts 


••Wurkl pripuliilion and WeilJ Food Supplies . 
the fiDh unniuil lecture is to he dcllvvrcd hy 
Prorcssur Li'uis Woin in LccUire Thcmic Six. 
ueiicral leaching hhick of I’lymoiiih 
Polyleclinic. on Nivvvmbcr Ift ui 7. .in pm 

* * * 

••Sinking the Most of Carousel Storage", u one 
iluv conlercici; {‘fauni/cJ hy Nti^unv.u 
Mau*ri;il$ I fund ling Cenire unJ ihc [nstRuic of 
Mrilerlals Handling is In he licid oil Noicmhcr 
IK ul Cianficlil Insliinle of Tuchnnlogy. Lr.in- 
Held. Hcdfoid. Meinhers Ci.s. nun-memhers; 
irai Dci.iils Irom the cnnfcieikv uvlnnnisimior 
(Il the uhovc addicss. 


"Effective luloring of Sandwich Siudcnis - In- 
liiislrliil iind Aciidomik- Aspects," a one day 
conference. Is lo he held ul liruiiel Universily 
(III Noveiiihcr 2li Spcakcis Irom the higher 
vducutkm sectisc and fnun indiisirs will discuss 
Ihc juacticul proMcms Involved. Fee; 
(AS^ inenihurs: T7i>) Inijuiiics to G. I‘. Kil- 
icrmtin, training advisei. Institute of InJusirlHl 
Tiuining. Drund Universily. 


Chiiriereil .\cioiiniuiils in 


und Wales, 


'•nrimiii, ai Mtillhus Two," the foiindmion orn- 
iRin is to he dciiveicd hy Sir Altin Cuilrell, 
Muster of Jcsiis College. Ciimhridge on Decern- 
her 1, at lipm In the Deivridau Hull. University 
of London Sciiulc Mouse. Malel Street. 


A s|ieciu] Sciillivh iauneh for some of the new 
iirqiiisiiions in the Higher Filucaiiou Film .ind 
Vioeo Lihrary of the Urilish liniveisuics l•llnl 
CiHinul is 111 he held iin Uecemher 2 in (ilas- 
uiw ,ii ihe Scollish Council for Ediicaiioiial 
Technoiogy, L'iuwanhill. The maierkil heing 
shown is muinlv univeisiiy prodiiu'd nnd r,nue> 
fri'm ngriculiure. Ihi»«igh owdlcine lo law. llie 
Jim IS to give iciichcrs jnd pmeniiiil iistts >i. 
chance to preview iiiiiieriiil which Ihey might 
wish III use ill their courses Fee: T2. Delulls 
frvMii Marion llolnies, BL'FC. HI Dean SIrcel,' 
Loin Ion Wl. 

* * * 

A new scries uf eouiws lot people who etnuiui 
spate the lime to no on courses or think ihev 
cannot is being launched hy the Certified 
Accuiinlunis Eihicniioii Trust from Deeunher 
7. Topics include iuan.igiiig meeiiiigs, inl<irm.i- 
lion and lime. Copies of Hie prugraiiinie from 
Putrieia Timms CAHT. 9 Museum llousc. 
Museum Siieci, London WCl. 

* •* 4 

••V'vcaiiimal I'rcpiiraiion," two liiill day confer- 
ences orgunired hv ilie N.iiionti) Associtilion of 
Teuchers in Fuiihcr and Higher Ediicuiioii and 
the Further EducHiuvn L>nii lo luiik at the 
FEU'S document und iil some of the hriMder 
issues arc to he held on Dcccinher I. in Man- 
dcr Hall. London and on Dcc-einher 'J iil rtriin- 
vllle College. Sheffield. Admission free: Dcftiils 
from Irene Lawi^rence, conference sccreiaiy, 
Nsifhe. Hamilton House, M.ihlcdon Place, 
London WCl. 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 

Noliceboard is compiled hv 
Patricia Sant Ji 
and Mila Goldie 

for voinc of die new gincets Wlh Tlinmas llawbki, — * 

nducaiioii Film .iiid delivered hy Professor W 
ish liniveisuies 1-11111 vlircel-ir general of the produclkiii 
Uecemher 2 in (ilas- f«e.nch iiss.icnmon (PEhAl o„ 
incil for Ediie.iiioiial the IMUCIIE. I UirdcaMc WaIS 

rii.. .ii.<l..r(..l I, .in.. * "*• Wflllttflii,, 


* * ★ 

llif Uiiiivrsilv uf Honakonfi is la s,.. . 
iiimli mtcinulinind >ynip5slu,^ o„ 
endtKriiiology from December 7-u X, j 
Ihe universMy's Tilth anniversary 
1..I S from pr Stiniue) T H. Chinn, S 
>ecrel.iiy. .Ik^iniiicni of rouloay, UnhjSll 
lliiiigkoiig. Ptiffulain Ktiod. Honjktiei 


"Life Hlalorics und Agelna" a 0Kd»«gk 
shop organized by ihe Oral HiitMySoo«*S 
the flrilish Society of Gorootoloiy Is u hi ^ 
on November 27 at the PoUcyaudia lauiu^ 
from lOdin to 4pa\. Blogyi^. Sfc 
reminiscence, memory, ageing' pmeeuM ii 
themes of mutual Interest to im btviemta. 
will he invesligaled during the day. ft* ^ 
VI £6.50 fur nicmbcrs. Further iikviitju 
from Malcolm Johnson, Policy StudalnajM. 
1/2 Cuilc Lane, London SWIE tOS. 

* * 4 

"The Uebtionship heiween the MofiisJiif 
Educaikmul System" the William Aiftu fe 
lure 1981. K to he delivered Iw 
editor of r/ie TImti tUghtr iJwaAsi 
rum/ on November 12 at the LondneCAicf 
Fashion, Juhn Princes Street, Oifenl (n 


"preseni Trends. Applieullons and Future Pros- 
pects for the Use of Industrial Robots ate 
esaniined In the Institution «if Mechanical En- 


Fashion, Juhn Princes Street, Oifenl (n 
The lecture Is organized by the Brhal&k» 
lional ManHgcmcm and AdminWrrnmhcs 
iy'i South East Branch. Pee; Xl.fi^ Ik^ 
fram Colin R. Riches, Mount Pleosuilksi 
Sutton Hill, Wrcslllngworlh, Sandy, IMv 


rses 



Garnett College 

Education and Training 
for Teachers and 
Administrators in 
Further Education 

' '< Appileations are invhed.for the following couraes: — 

BACHELOR OF EDUCATION Council lor Nstlonal Acad arntc Awards 
Three years' parl-tirne study. Prepereacarsdldatas for further study and 
■rasearchin furthareducatlon, Candlctaiea should be serving teachers with an 
' teaching quaUfeadon and a rriinlmum of two yeanf Iqaching expeilence, 

>, DIPLOMA IN further EDUCATION 
One year full- time or two yeais’ part-time ei^dy. Relates the stuefy of further 
education 10 conlemporary education theory and lo currant developments 
CandldaieB should have reasonably sub tantlel teaching or admlnletratlvB 
experience in further educetlon, adminletraifon or Inclusirlal training. 

DIPLOMA IN EDUCATIONAL MANAGEMENT - Univeraltv of London 
. '.Two yeara' part-time aludy; Alms lo provide a sound academic grounding in 
educallonel manegamenl and an opportunity to Improve managernent akllls. 
Candidates ehouM have leasonebly subatamlal teaching and lor admbdatiative 
‘exparipirtalnlurthafjechtoatlon.of'^polatedfiBlda....; V .... 

•' ; . ■' ..'.liv-' ' )•.;'• •i'.Ij'!'/.''''.-'.'/., 

DlPLOMAlNEDUCATiONALTECHNOLOQV-'UnlvaraltvolLbnddri. : 

,,|For Nirther Education) 

TwoVeara^ pad-tlinaatlidy. pevalopa prafeulonal comppienctea iri the 
managemaniand D^pisa^h of Irarnlpg laaourcas. Cahdidaies should have 
Initial profasslqrialqu8)il|cstlon8 and bo axparl^rioed leacherii, librarians or , . 
adihinieimtof i In further or highef educational oslebliahfnents, local 
gqyer^ailt ser^^o Of indittirial iralrilng, . 

.SHpRTCbuiflBEB/ 

'ArBngaofBhortcoiiisMtarurithroughoultheyearbytha.QBrneitCenirofor ' 
$hori Couiaeq and Cpi'rleulurh DeiMlopment. Copies of the prqgfamina are ' 
, avallahlaonf^uest,'. 

CERTtFlCA'TE IN EDUCATION ?-.Counoll for Nattdnai Acadamio Awarda 
Bandwlchorpati*ttmecauTaeaexiertdlngouotond;.iwooi threts years. Proyfd^ 
‘ a baslo course In lha iheo^and prpcllcedl further education fpr those 
. engaged In leaching or tralhlnig in poai-cofnpulsoryoducailon.f 

^ C^didataB^ufii»IV>lynsoonBsposgliihi,spiKiif^ngtHe ■ 

coufi»{a]^yMehth0y'araJnt9nst^lo(hB.Prfni^(nef ■ 
■ISmSI . THES}, Oa/natr'Coffa^ Dai^tshksHousB, ftokhmt^n ■ ~ 
Ltna.Lon(ton8WlS4HFi:f7}fliiphone:01-W$5^ " 
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Saturday ^Noyieinber T- V 

aeoa 'y'- 

‘••■I® ChiUhniid .S-.IU. FiftiUy Moiun ^INIJ;'piQg‘. 

v^J* mjjS'-"''' M (town 

ji-fn The frwIuCQU'Priiilacilnn. 


1Q.3B BiWKv In the Hume. -An You SliKng Com-' 
Ibrlibly? (PST932: prog 2). 

RADIO S 

; ^W.lniD Oig Oran 2. ftYltliu Skllh 
;'7,18 Catviwier DCniloin. AnHimen* Advice 


i' Child. Naughiy Things 


I 7.3B 

. lP912:pmg2). 


Suiida^ Ndv^ber 8\ 

rjW. nf'Ufe; All.'S-nim 


Thursday Noyember 12 

BBci' 

laeO.'IJaJPic-Scliqql CMIdi All in.o WyYWorlc 
IP9I2J pnta 2). :.. 


12JB Health Choleo*. Haiw 

19.60 Ooverning Srlwob- 
prog 2)-, 


Friday November 

M'NT'blo the Open *- ® 



the times higher EDUCA'nON SUPPLEMENT 6.1 1.81 


To place your advertisements 
ffrite to: 

The Advertisement Manager, 
■Hie Times Higher Education 
Supplement, P.O. Box 7, New 
Printing House Square. Gray’s 
Inn Road, London WCIX 8EZ. 
Tel. 01-837 1234. 
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Ufllversities 


UNIVERSITY OF PAPUA NEW GUINEA 

ZMfudm Mt iiwtwd Im lha rallMring oDin in dw 

SERVICE ENGLISH SECTION OF THE 
LANGUAGE DEPARTMENT 

rUiKtiMilim«BkMd In iMchina uunai In EngiM languaMind Study SUlii to 
ibdKili tl PWiniiniiv Vmi Lavaripta.Unlvanliy anityi iib alio to lint yMr undw- 
piduiMiiadinliin iD FicuIiIm, At fitii-yaar ImI, ihataara wpitaia couimi tot 
ttidMUMAiu/Educiinn, BetwiM. and Liw, and iIm (ot tluitanlt In iha DIplomi 
fltCerwMtn, th» Diplema ol Joumillim, and iha Dtpiomi e( MiBlMarial StudiM. 
M tbm cMMi ata laam-laught eounaa daaignad to prapata tha ihidani lot 
IMvardiylMBiivwt 

t lENIOR LECTURER Tha apaoJniaa wiU ptowlda htalDBlual laadatihig and 
1st tha vfrieut laachlng laatna, wDI ceopdinaia iha Aiia/Educai'on 
Cem, and vii iwci In luparviting Papua Naw Gulnaan mambaia ol aiall who aia 
iMdMinpati'BiMMia eounaa In ap^iad Dnguliuea ITE8LI. Ha et ihamayalio 


nlntfyhMaPh D.lnappliadUngulaticB. Hawavat. UwaaMilhaMaaMiadagiaa 
jnduMdinbliaaparltnea In laatMng and courMdaaIgn at pon-uwndaiv laMi 
u DM Werid eaunpfn Mhan EngHih ii a Sacond Languaga MU ba oMiildaiad. 
bcAewiti n4a with lo eMna to aKondmani Itom ihait own IniiHuileni wm ba 
B*iMand|MnMng tha atcondinant la tai a mlrimum ol iwp vain. Thta pptt «vm 
MMtiblaham January ISBS. 

t liCnjRER QRADE 1/2 nima pnaiaL Ona pMiUon laqubea Iha eoimlinailQn 
uitoEnM Languaga CMnpanani ol iha Diptoma In Eduealien Stuolaa eounaa m 
uhn (ina Eumma> Staafon Irom lata Novambat to rnid-Januaiyi. Tha appolniM 
«ii tba lateh Servlet Engliih eouriai In Ural Bamaiiai. Mpaeiillv to LL.B. 
nr^Uand Diplemt tiudanei taking lai Vaar Law eeuma aa pan ol ihali aludiai 
ila agooirtiM Mil ba aapaetad to taka annual laawa ki July- Augun. A coaidinalor <i 
■^•tdttukaehaigaol thaPidiHinb-aiYVaai LOimai inaddmantoiaaeMngiiia 
ihi (ppatmaa wll ba taquitad to >aka laapoMibikty tor tha auparMilon and 
wtigat irtamiMi cauraot Im Adult MaiikuiaHan iiudanii. The appatnimani 
^wzntrafn Iha lint tnaianea. ai Iha PraVmlnaiv vaaimiybapmiadoulby 
y k taatdrraeei It raquited lor Iha Seianca En^iah couih alfaiad by iha 
RtoVan T«vp D( thBH iMiuiothlpa urdl ba availibla in January IBU. and one 
IB82. CinittlalBk ihouid hatra poaigraduate quaiHtciiiona In Applied 
tfjMKaoi Enghh tor Speeifl Puipoaei tvlih a*cietlanc« in iMChitrg Englnh a> a 
’*‘04 Unguiga in tfevaloplng couninai. Eaparlanca In oormpan^nca cauna 
(nd wnlng taachhq maiariail In languaga and iludy aWN would ba added 

Laaium KlB.ISB pa. Lacturor Omda 9 KIB.MB pa. Laalurar 
witoiKM,(16pa. IE* aladlng ■ KI I8l. Thra»yaar caniraci; (FahiHy: luppon 
'"W'Md tafMroh; ram.liao accarntnodaiion: lamiiy paiMow; baggage 
ww ca: leave Uim ahar IB ntomha aarvlea: adircadon aubakHta: Hla>y 
"‘vxiftoaichtma to caver aviandad iVnaH or dhablEiv. AppEcania who wlih to 


pTHtfgni (2 eoptoai, InelndlnD a eunfouluni vliaa. a neani amaV 



I PAPUANEWaUINBA 

INBTirirrE OP APPLIED SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC RESEARCH 

Gulnaa Inatlluia g( ApplM Soelil and Eeonivnto Rnoareh wii 
in Jairuary IB7B to pratnpil ramreh Inlo iha Panua Naw Gulnaan 
S?T *nB Kanoniv and undafiaka naatieh him ipdN. pPlMeN and tconornlB 
in erda b ambla prtetMl aolijllona to ba loimUaiod. 

^ InttuH b ruM ai efcl ng appllniiona (rem poffileil adaiHltlB. tor Iha poNiton pf : 

RESEARCH FELLOW/BENiOR RESEARCH FELLOW 
IN POLmCAL SCIENCE 

2£*Ji*v> Oulnao N eomndilad to a poihiv ol atMiArtnlhra and polldMl 














Burrlauhrm vRu, namaa of Ihraa rafaraai, and dan 
•••« «= Tito OIraolor. lAMR 
‘•fan 1« appltoiflwia rouat in*»a 


t.r. WNDON 

ue errv umvanai-rv 

XWVJS'tTc?'' ■ 

. of BBDin. 


-"SI? .*l»ret 

>•» januBra. 


SURREY 

UNIVERSITY OP ' 
naSBARCH OFrlCER 


thrSBI;?S"ps.t. .n •S'frrsn an 
SSRC-runilod’ proJact on tha 
atatlatfcal enalxaU , of Mm" 
aarlea. undh^ tha diractlon or 


aarlea. und*r tha d|fa«**®'*.“' 
Pivraator P. M. Roblnaon. Ap- 
pllcanta ahould poiaaea an 
Honoura or bloher dMW *",• 
numaraia aiibftcl, tralnlM jn 
atatlatlca and 

compiitor proarammlng. Mme 
kflowladpe oT llmq ” 

nnalyaia would 
Tha poat *•, i*"P*>*" ..JSSha" 
parloiT of alghteaii mpriina. 
remmanclno I Vw»''V 


datiiia 


roRimancmp » r “.w-, 

ahorlly ' thPreafter, . Appoint- 
ment will ba on ***f,B**"*^5„ „ 
Analogouq 

nraelmum of 16,*19 P"|. 

annum. BupnrannuBtlon uitdtr 
UBS condluona. 


UNIVERSITY OF NAIROBI - KENYA 

Appllearlona are inviiad lor ma toOcrwIrro pour - 
1. PROFBEBOR IN DEPARTMENT OF ACCOUNTINQ 
AppUeama muM haite tong uandtro hr laaeHrn arMi wiHrch ii unkrtniry invil 
Thay ahould hOM poaigraduaiB dagrtai in Actouniing ond ba prolttaionaliy 
campaiani. Tha appalniaa wit ba roqulnd u laach and to diiaci and tuodr^it 
raaaareh to bnh undtrgraduaia and pMOiadinia lUidonia. ai wall u to priwitia 
laadatahip In the dovilapmani el ceunaa in tha DepatitMni. Ha/ihi will bIm bt 
aapieiBd to oaUai In the adiNniiiraiien ol iha Diparimani and the Paeidiy ai a 
whoia. SpaeNi eonddaraiioh wd ba gMn to tandUaiaa when riMarch and 
laachlng Iniatoitt am In any two or more of tha lonewino Oaldi AudiUng. Tatoilon. 
Financial Managomani. AecaunitngThoaiv. 

E A6BOCIATE PROFBBBOR IN DEPARTMENT OP ACCOUNTING 
Appiicanii mull have aitanalva leaching and lasiitch aiparlince at UnlvatiHy 
Itvel. Tha appointoa wiD ba taqulrad to diniei and lupatviaa both undergraduaia and 
poat-graduan ttudanti' laaaarch. ai wak ai prouida liadaiahip in tha davaiopniini 
of Iha coutaaa offatad by iha Oapanmani, Thau couraaa heiuda- Rnandai and 
Uanigarill Accounting, Taialion, Aceoundng Thoory, Aadlling, Flnnnctd 
Managamint ate 

1 SENIOR LECTURER IN DEPARTMENT OF HIBTORV 
ApplIcBnia ahould hivo a Ph.D. In Hleloty. They ihouH have contNariUp 
aiparlanca In Uttyaraiiy teaching and raaaateh. Tha apoolntaa wtil be etpaetad to 
parildpata In undargraduma andpoirgtMuaio ptogtanvnaa. 

4. SENIOR LECTURER IN DEPARTMENT OF DBSION 

AppHeania muil held at laaM ■ Matlai'a Oagtaa or equWani In Art and De^gn, and 
hava lavaral yaara iiaehing and raaHrw tipatlanca at UmvataHy laval. Tha 
appoiniae win ba oipeeiM to mch undergraduate and poaigtaduaia courwi. and 
auparviaa ttaaatch by poaignduato aiudania-. and aaaiu in itw goiuiot 
admlnltlrabon el the Dapatimani. in addition ha.'iha win bo oipaeiao to lauh- 
Social and Culluiai Sturtioa, Form Contani Appratlarion. Ftgoriomia, F.hibiuon 
Doaign/Oliplay and laiaiad Siudio and Woikihop aubjacii. 

B. SENIOR LECTURER IN DEPARTMENT OP MATHEMATICS 
Appkanii ahould hold a Ph.D. h Ana Maihimailci, Appliad Maihamatica or 
SlBiliHea. In addition, ihay ahould have conaidiiabla arpulance In loaehing. 
luoanriilon ofpuigraduaia aiudaniaand laMaieh. 

5. LECTURER M DEPARTMENT Of fOREKTRV 

Appkeanu ahould bo holdara of a poaig'aduaio dagttw In Poraanv. plo(arah^ to 
Ph.D. laual. TnoM wnh apadaknilon and raaaareh intotatl in tha araaa ol Wood 
Sclanco and Foteal EnglntaHna w<a ba gtvan pralarohtt. fha appoinian «viii 
Mnlcipau In laaeMng unintotaduiio and puigradunin ceuiMk and will undaitpie 
raaaareh In lhait lloldaof ariO'ilBiiraiian. 

Salary Ka<er Ptofuaaar hfS.noOA.GOO pa. Auaelaip Prolaaior PU.BDOh.7CO 
Da.BDniDtLaDturetKC3.3DD-4.BG0pa.LoouirarKU.M0-9.S00na.lKCI - CI.CS 
•lotiinai. FBBU. Non-con uumioty moillaal ichama; auhaOUead houang w homing 


OalaDod applleadona II ttapfeeL Indiidbig a ouitlculum vKao and namina S 
rohraaa. ahouM ba aanl Ip tha RogMiO/ IRaoiitltmani and TVatolngL 
Unlvaralty pf Nairobi, PO Box J01S7. NahobL Konya, to anbra np laior than 10 
Deoambor ISSl. Appltaania raaldant to UK ahould alad aond I copy w the 
Commlnoa for lirfomatfonal Cooparalton In Higher Edueadon. Tha Brftlah 
CounalL Higher Bdueadpn Dlvlatotv StMSI TMtonham (Tpurt Hood. Lontfen 
WIP OOT. Fuithar dralla era ■vollalito firm olihar addnaa. 

THeB 


THE OPEN UNIVERSITY 
REGIONAL TUTORIAL SERVICES 




Appointment of Senior 
Counsellor jn the 
London Region 

A vscancy hss arisen for tha poal of Senior Counsellor in iha 
London Region which haa Its headquarters ai Parsifal College, 
627 Finchlay Road, London NW37BG, 

Senior Counaellors are norniaHv greduatea with tscent or 
current experience within the broad field of adult, further ix 
higher eduoadon. Tha poat requlrea a person who Is interested 
In Ihe development and analyaia of aupport wrvices for the 
adult learner, partlculerly In the context of the multi-media 
ayatem of the Open UniverBity. A concern for academic 
communlcstoo atul the admWstrative proceaaes needed to 
make this effective for the studenla. ere cleerly of prime 

'""ihe apwlntment will be made on the Lecturer Scale m,0TO- 
E12 860 (plua £967 London weighting allowancal. AppUcellon 
forme end further particutois may be obtained from; Acnng 
Director of Studies (1060/21. RWtonal Tutorial Jhe 

Open UnhreraHy, Walton HaD, Key^ MK7 6^ or 
telephone Milton Keynes (O0OBI‘ 653980: there is a 24 hour 
answerlnq service on 663066. 

• Closing date for applicatlona: 23rd November. 


BIRMINGHAM 
UNIVBR8ITV OP 


Appllrailana ari ‘®|| 

n lecruroahjii to bo Ijalil from 
lanuarv 19BII to March 1984 to 
_7 ki A Miiraa In AD- 


BIRMINGHAM 

. UNIVERhlTV Of 

FACULTY OF SCIF.NCR ANIl 
ENCINEERINU 


peraori appolntntf ^5: 

fluired lu apaiid n , period o( 

rualdanco In Malayain. 


ft m^ro Jl '“th. loriowlflp: 

SlyrholliiguiaM". 

tica. dlacourao analyaia. te»i 

Mnauiatlra. 

salary on acala £6070-. 
CliSoO plua auporannuollon. 

pb&" rgm ;7iis 


AMlIrallona .nro invIlDd for 
tha Chblr of hUthamatlca mui 
Itoadihlp uf Ilia Oepariraani ol 
Matliamatlca- Appolnimani- 
from ■ dafn to bn orranead. 

Salary In iha proreaaoflal 
ranar. plua auparannuailuii- ' 

Furihor purtUulura uvultabto 


whom applliianona 
I from ovoraaaa, 
ahould ba aant by I 
19B1. 


ppllcnniai 

Daeambor 


Victoria University 
of Wellington 

NEW ZEALAND 

Economloa 

LECTURESHIP INTNE DEPARTMENT 
OF ECONOMICS 

Tha appoiniao will ba («quiitd lo leU nan 
In u"iln«g>oniieio Miching wMch may 
Inctudo iMiroiluciuiy M/inomlre and^ui 
qiiinliiaiivo muilioilii hul Iheto w<ir bo 
tippo'iuniiv to< uniu tpaclalitoiion In 
both lenching ami intHOrch The 
dapininani it mpicdllv InHinuiod m 
cinOuteiiB wlio cm oHa> tpocialiunan in 
itatKOoil oconomlca. laflioiiei and iiiben 
oconoihica. inioiniiinhal Hade oi ptica 
ihfntv Ditoing dale lo' optiNcaiiAut 
/SJynud/y lau 

Commtrelal Low 

SENIOR LEC7URERBHIP Oil 

LECTURESHIP 

The Commatcial Law aaciion of 
Aceountjnty iMciiaa a lull lonor of 
commetcal law wbjocii in tiinlania mi 
iho Faciillv cl CaRvacfco and Adiuin- 
itiitiion lo' Iha BCA lCQ>aa on well oi 
DlWmg poaigi.iiiiiniB timhuy Memboit 
ol Conutieiddl law aioll aie 
ndmimiiraiiuoly atlfd'bd lo iho 
Depc'inwhi ol Accouniency. Uui alto 
lelo oati In |oitii letmlTlei wllh iriemheia 
nl Ihe Law Pacully Rrteatrh atvl 
pubiKanonsaiDmcoutigad Ctotinqqita 
latecpiiraiioM VJttnuvy tSff 
BaliTlaa 

The Hiary acala to' a Stniei Leclu'M ia 
NlfM.SOa pv annum In a?7.SE9 PA> 
•rinum whoio ihuto >a a bat. ihon 
N2f7S.GSS tn OI.4tD Mr annum The 
»»le lor Laciuinii It Me S3G rvr innuni 
in 03 SIOiwi enriiiin 

CmaMana of appoIntmooL Inatodlng 
maiind of a^oathm. may -ba 
obMinad rmm the Appolnlmania 
OlfMor. VlalDria Unlvaraliy of 
WoKtogtMt. prtvro Bae, WoRIngMn. 
New iMtonA or from iho Aaeodailon 
el Cotnmonwaallh Unlvorililoa 
lAppiaL IS Oeidon Squaro^ London 


UNIVERSITY OF THE 
WEST INDIES - JAMAICA 

ApplICBtlona ere Invitetf for ifie poat 
at 

Lecturer/ Assistant 
Lecturer 

In Ihe Depanmani of Sociology 

Itwbto H toon ai posObio. Car'd.dani 
iliould Itavo intaiaai in Oamogiiphy, 
IndueitUI ond Urban Sobotogv and ba 
prapared to om«i with iha loaenina al iha 
FItai Vaat Sorlolegy Pioerainnw. 
Prahrenee wit bo given, hmravai, u 
nndUatcawhhakillin DEMOGRAPHY; 

SaUry Scaiei: Lacturor JaiS,09O. 
30,00 pa. Aadtiinl Lactotor Jbiaj^SES 
I4.0SSP1 CCIaiffUna ■ JIISO). FSSU. 
Study and Tiavtl Grant. Unfumbhed 
awonvnodauon or hnuaing aUowunct 
Ditaliad aopllcailont i2 copleai 
fnctudlna a cuniculum vttBtandnamliig 3 
taltreaf. riiould ba oart on aoon aa 
ponkN to tlH Reghlrar, Unlwanhv ot iho 
WmI Indiof . Mona. Kln^on 7, JamMa. 
AppMnif rnidini in UK ahould aka 
Mild * appy to Iho CemnlHea tor 
Initmailonal Coopoioilon' fai Higher 
Education, Tha Bdlitii Coundl, H^ar 
Education Dfvnian. SO.'Et Tollonnini 
Cwn Road, londeii VflP OOT. Fucihor 
duiaib iioBvjilablaliemolih*i addmi. 


NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE 

inVIVARSITV r>F 

DCPAUlhlENT Ur Civil' 

ItNuiNhtsmNn 

LEC.-TUlirihlUPH IN CIVIL 
KNC.INEF,IUN(i 

Appllrailbnn nrn lnLllp<l inr 
iwn |i<i iyri<<hlpn, oim iil ivhlrli 
H u pnrnianant pu4l iind ihi. 
nlhnr o inmonrury eppiihitmnnt 
|nr u pariitcl Ilf lhrr«‘ vpura. 
Appllnniio ahuulrl huvr a niutii 
huiiuiirn Uriirer In flvll en- 
iiinnnriiin mill prariKul naiinri- 
enn> In airiiriurol ilnniiin ur 
rtinipuiar>nid'i«J rlreiqii. I'rniur- 
onen Hrtll be qlvnn -lii iiiiiill- 
dal04 Mlii> nrn flhariorvd Cn> 
nliinnr*. 

Salary wilt ho nt nii 
opiiropriain piHni uji Mio Lr<r. 
lurera* oroln. £4.U70 — 

{ 12 . geo nor annum iivruriHnn 
to qqr. oiiellficatlniia anil ne- 
per leiire. 

I'urthnr iiarilrulara mny ba 
obiainnd from ilio Ui-puiy Hag. 
Iilreia lF*Pr.r TRo unlvorully. 

6 Keniiniitun Tei'roi-e. Nnn'<a4- 
lie upon Tyne NE| THU, vtllli . 
whom opiilICBtlana (S canleai, 
laqachor .Mrlih ihic ntman nniii 
oddranau of three. . rwierona. 
ahould br Indond iiot loior ibon 
at NuYomber, lesi. Apoll- 
canto ahoiilil alaie wlioiher 
thuy Yvlah to ba conutdorod for 
nno or bwlh pcifU. Plneau 
quota relorante ITteS. ill 


UNIVERSITY OF 
PAPUA NEW OUINEA 
AppLcaitani t'# invllad tor iha poet nl 

PROFESSOR OF 
AGRfCULTURE 

In ihi Faculty of Agilcullura 
It la hoped Ihai ihn anpienioii wld be abto 
to cemmoneo duly hy mlcl-ISSI. 
Appiicanie tlrnuid have a dntingu.ahed 
acidonile rotoiil, an tcilvo lataaich 
liiieiMl In ono ol iho agrlruliuuii 
cclnncai, iHwta iitovnn<oi>ca«tfoi 4th« 
ereai of nonculiuro. Eaparionco In u"tl o 
wiito kiMv^dgo ol iiep<cjil aum^uiiuia 
vYuuiil |h 0 reriicutoi advantoga rim 
UnEvwtily Meki to ODpoliii i porion who 
wll provela alrerHI ncadatn'C toador ihip in 
eunKiitum rtovOtopmeni, m laorhing nnd 
roMorch enil who can siienDihon tha n>lo 
ol (ho Fni,iilty wllhlit iho wlilor conit>l ol 
agiiculliiral Iducailen inn roieaich 
ihteughoul Papua Non Gu>nta 7lie 
appoinioo wR bn requi'crt to toko ori 
nciiv* nto to irio Fotuliy'i atart dovalop 
minip'ogronnmefo' national acndemice 
Silaiv. K3D.9ea pa lEI aierling ■ 
KI.264 TlitH-yiMr cuniiaci; graiuUv. 
tuppeii let approuad tewoich. toni-rieo 
accommadallen; latnily pdiuqct: 
Doggago alowegco: loava lam oiler IB 
nwniho aoralce; (iducabon eoboidmc: 
aalory conilnuiUen ochema to covit 
oeimdod liinna or cDuLiiiiy Applicanii 
who wnh 10 nirnnga oxendrnmi from 
thnit iiBfna IniriluDuni win lit watonnMd 
Oeiiiiod ■oellcaiiant I2 coplaal 
iniJuding ■ nirricidum vHaa. o roceni 
omM photograph and nam)r,g 3 roteieoa. 
Khouto ba coni to iho Aeiliiani SDCiOtory 
iStalbngV Unnruiotv ol Papua Naw 


New Culnoo in irrha no iiier ihon 1 1 
Dereinhiv ISBI AppHeoMa reaidani in 
Uf ahould olio tand 1 renv to iha 
Commuaa for iniamational C 


KENVATTA UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE -KENYA 

ApMc iVent aro Imdiad tar poaia of 

RESEARCH FELLOW/ 
LECTURER 

In tha Appropriate 
Technology Centre 

AppEcorvri nnobld hOVU B fvvl doom In 
Oligino ertw g or actonBO pliii a Nghw 
degtao to a raravuni rfJuiplirw. Prafaionco 
will bo givon le condidiiea uriih practical 
■eparitneo ol, oi ovIdancaQi conoatn lor, 
tuifl dmToprnani. Appolnieai wiH ba 
avpacMd to ghm lecui'to and auparviae 
P'acical work wlih tottinal and neuttul 
iiudenii ai vartoui levels, to undotiaka 
toUaith, end to gtnaiaw ceimtbuM lo 
Iho aeUv/tloi ol Ihta rmyiy ereoi^ Conua. 
Solorv aento: KC2.34S 3,900 pe. 


iKCI«C1.oe aiofllngl The Brlitah 
Gayornmom may praim aila^.aupplo. 
mamatton In range £4,572-7,428 oa 


ItOfingi IfovMwvil onnualiy — rofinilly 
ta«.ho«l and aHOctoted (wnoliie Family 
paniigia; aubaidiKd heuilna: SSBF or 
FSau. non cenlrfbuiery modlcal aid 
sehonw 

Doiollad ippllooilani fS ooploil. 
Inohidfng a mrrteulurn viioa ud 
nomlng 3 laroroM. ahould bo oont lo 
the Ragfaiior, Kartyana Uidvonltv 
CeUag;a.TO Bom 43844. Nobobl Konya, 
to arrlva no tolar IFwn IS Deoombar 
1M1. AppBoonta tMldoM In UK ahould 
atoo Bond 1 copy lo Iha Oommlttoa for 
ImonuHonal Coopomilen In Hlghor 
Education, Tha Brldaii CounoH, Hlghor 
EducaUen Dhrtotoii. IQ/tl Tonanriom 
Cowl Retd, London WIP OT. Purthor 
dauHi aro avoRoWo from ollhor 
odditaa. 

7HESI 


RDINBUROK 

ItNIVCRSITV OF 

RNCLIbV bTtinieS IFOnGION 
RTUriENTbl 

Aoplliu|lon<i nrn^lnvlied fur 
tlin liomt of TKMFOHAnV t.UC- 
TltREK IN CNaUhll LAN- 
GUAISB, iriinblo Irnni lai 
.Inniiara' 1982 tu AOih April 
iUb). 

Thn iiri-aKii onD»ln(od will bn 
rnaiilrnil Ui •taloi Iri Ihn 
Iniirhlng ol two cuurana dn- 
alnnprf iiir iniwndUiq nr prartlii- 
Inn K-Brlinra uf BiiollBh w-hnvi- 
mrikhrr lutmnit la nut Gii,illiih; 
thn iioaliirodiMln MKr/fyiiiloino 
In Bnqllvo t.nnnuagn and l.lier- 
orv Siyllatlcu, ond thn itiidi>r- 


orv Siyllatlcu, ond thn itiidf>r- 
nratlimin Aalvanrnd Cnrlllicoic 
In Eiiiillali Sttidina. Aupllruiii<i 
alinuld be Miillahly qwalHinu 
Olid eipnrlonrhd apoltod Itnii- 
ulacs I wiiti nrn rnpnble of 
Inorliinq in tlin ornn or rniiloinr 
dnoerleUuu und tHWLmrna 
atinlrola, pretornbly within o 
syaiomlr grammar iroxnaworh, 
Halorr will bo nm rum with- 
in Iho rotign EdOTO-Kiaaso 


P.a. 

Applicatlona . _ . 

Shtiiild be aiihmitun by 80 
Nuvoihbcr 1981 in Thn Soermt- 
fry to Iho Unlaoralty. Old Col- 
nrldga. 'Edinburgh 
BIIB 9YL.' Irviiti wnom furihor 
pnrtlculara mny .|i 0 obluinnd, 
Anblleanio ohaultl oak tliren ru- 
fema ro write In lhair oiioporl 
ku Ihir lamn uddreaa by thn 
uama dele. Plooao qiinic- rufnr- 
men No. 1031. HI 


ELipIval 
in by 80 
he Socrot- 
'. Old Col- 











Universities 

continued 


JOMANNESBUUG 

irNlVEKSITV OF 
THE WtTWAIFnsnANO 

MEI'AItTMENTi SOMOUL III' 
MUhfC 

SENIOH TUTOK: PIANO 

AunllrdUoiili are iiivitnd 
Ircim ■■iiiHbly niinliMed per> 
lonf. regardiav* nf rell* 

glon. racp> colour or iinilonnl 
orlDiiii lor api>i>lnlmoni lu the 
above puli' 

Aapllianta ihoiild be prr- 
pnrad lu leach the piano, 
toachttifl mothodolony and lo 
coach cnainlier iiroiipa- 

The salary ranag ntiachod to 
Ihia post la ni0 995 * dTS - 
RIA Sifl % BIO - R19 *30. In 
addlilun an annual Minus li 
nayabla and pension and 
medical aid eaclllUas aro av«il> 
Bbla. (XI = RI.T9 approat. 

The turressful appileani will 
he eaueripil lu assume iluiy on 
I February lOBO. 

Iiilrndlii'l iipiflJciiiiie ahniild 
obtain iliB Inlornuitliin elieai 
raldlln'i I" this iiuit fi'uin Ihe 
Suiiin Alrlian Utiivr-rsltlae 
OIMt-t.-. Chichnster Hunan. 378 
Ilian llolburn, London WCIV 
THE, or frum the nenlUrar 
tiSiafttnB>' L'niveraliy <if tlin 
WlUvaiurarand. Jen Smuin 
Aveniia, Juliiinnoaniira. 3001. 
boiilh Africa, with vviioin np- 
pllraiiniie sbonld be luilgvd bv 
not laier Hiaii 30 Novembnr 
19X1. HI 


JOllANNESnUHfl 

IINIVEH9ITV or 
THE WITIVATERARANn 

sniooi. nv law 

TWO NRWI.V-i:UKATl;i> 
tlllAIHh OF Law 

ApplUalloiis erir Invlieci 
from auiinbly qiullfind pi<r. 
snne. rooarilloaa ul sea, rnre. 
euluiir nr niiiliiiial urialii. fur 
nppolnlinaiil Ui Hit nhuvo 
piiele. 

The prteani ncails of the 
&T>)r>ol t>f Law Iks parlUul&rly 
In the Mulils of company ami 
rummnrclal law. Jtainan Law 
and laani lilacury. and proctidu< 
ral lew and < rliiilnnjoay. but If 
It la runahlersd approptfuia, on 
anpaliilmeiil mui bo made out- 
ilae ihuee lishla. 

Tlin lalsry attdEhbd to three 
Moeie will lin wllhln llie range 
RBO 040 - 1128 aSO per 


uniiuiii' iCl 


Hii7S approiil. 


It Is liiipoU thql mltablr np* 
lillcunia would be >ib^ In 
dieumt diHlea nnriy in 1882. 

Inianriino uppllcama aro 
adviead lo obielii ilie liifarmu* 
Hun sbaei rclailny 'heie 
poets tri>m Tlia Bunin African 
Unlearsltlos Offlca. r;hle>iaiisr 
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Unlearsmos.ori 
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wtiom ^an_ appi 
ba^^ndaed oy 


Hoi born, 
nr frorn 


ina anould 
November 
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TRWIOAD 

Applications era Invitad for 
ilM post of Beaearch Fellow/ 

i iinior Rteearch Fellow In The , 
elsmle neaearch Unii. Candl- 
40IM ahaum b« wsU gunMItMl 
In Oepphyelca. Oealoojr or a 
raUiea flald. A doctorate and 
eaparlanre In operating aelamo* 

' graph netwarha la dealrabla. 

Salary acalta fubder ravlowi: 
Raasmli Fallow .TT3S9.784 — 

KsJ*' a»UV^%tVnS: 

nodeHbn or Iwdaiim alio* 
wBfiCB. nihlfy. pasaagea. Study 
and Travel Grant. 

DatallM . appllcatlona . fS 
coolest. Incltiduio a cwrrIeuUiiO' 
viiaa and naming S rafareaa. 
ihould ba lent ns goon ag 
poaslbla to ihg Secrotanr. Uni* 

. varsity of the Waal Imnea, St 
' Augaitlna. Trinidad. 

Apoilcanta reatdaai In UK 
ihould alen aond I copy to iha 
Commillaa lor Iniarnatlonal 
CopparellQB In Klohar Educa* 
!!^R* Drlilah Council. 

HJmF educntlM-Dlvinlon. 80> 
TcitaniMRi Conn Road. 
UMdon WIP'ODT.' Further da 
lalle ara available from allher 
addrees, Hi 

ULSTER 

th£ new university 

SCHOOL OF SOCIAL 
SCIENCES ' 

ECONOMICS 

Applicaciont are invited for 
the following posis which ere 
aimllable from lat October. 


S af: 81/60 ** 
CTURBSHIP WITH 
SPSCL^^j^^j^B.TQ .. 

a pbeuld ' lidTa a 
... . ■ -atcoiinting • nnal* . 

ineatlon .'and- a. degree in 
'4craunltng, biulnoan ndihlnla*. 
irallgn, egonomlca or unnate . 
mibjacl. A sneetal iJold^'or. in* 
lareat. anolini praferebly. bn - 
tnanagamant aeqoiHUlin. - 


Rwaagamant 


' Selan scale: ' Cl*. 309*'.. 


. , LERTUR^'^r? il£&N(l)MlRS 

ConiUdnittj elwuld ' ^liava. a ' 
good honoura dagran Jit .ecemo* 
nil/i or. ‘coonate- gubjact. An 
ablllly to ' taacit theorallca! 
ceuraat la eanant|al and an in-- 

I areal In- ana or : more- of 
Bliuvr. ' tnonaiary or regional, 
acnnomicB wpula bo art aUvnn*'. 
taon,. • : ■ I . • 

' Salary 'gca|a>. COiOTO-- 
gr^.SSO par ./inhuai' ,'lwltli 

Aniiolhlirient' mii . on ihado * 
within the llrnl thrae 'politta of 

Furlhar partlculai'a may ,1 m 

B ad -from. The jtoiiiairar. 


1T99 ISA MiuolIng aMPFvgfiaia 
fiai. No.1 ' to . WMib sppllcn*. 
Mone, including a labiilated 
ciirrlculiiin vltaa and the narnea 
and aildrotMaa. of 'Vhrao' •rn*, 
InKH. ahOi/ld ba *oni not later- 
then BOlh-November, 


Fellowships 
& Studentships 


NEWCASTLE UPONTVNE 
M.MVEHMVV nr 
l‘ELL()W.'<lllf’9 

Applli Hluiiv lire liivlltid fur 
the IvlloWinp Kollnwiniua. I'tII- 
nhlr lor iwii yenm ln>ni I 
Oi loUrr 1989. lr«im onrsuiii 
wllu hare iliuwii llinniiali<r« 
iihiD (u carry uut (irlalnel rr- 
scu/rJi The wiliie «>I rm h F»il- 
luwelilu In Xe.OTO Iri Ihii llrHt 
vnar und £6.473 In the avroiiil 


niH JAMES KNOTT 
FELLOWSIIIt'S 
Two Frlluivihlpi iiyellable in 
eiii' rariiiiy inurniDlIv nivordiMl 
lu gradua'ei <if nlher UnJvurel' 
tinn) 

LORD ARAMn FELLOtVblllP 
One Fallbwililp avalluble In 
nny Kacully rproferrnie will he 
given to cendidnive who. 
ihrough lamilir, rralUeneo ur 
education, arn runneciod with 
Ihe former Couniv nf Cumber. 
Iniid ur whnii' pmii'ienrl rr-> 
iMBi • Il hn.i cniiMi-i lliitiv v%ltll, nr 
nIU bn Ul hunntll t» mut 

Cruiiiii'i, 

FiirilM-r purl II iijirv and ai>- 
pllnitliiii furrna twhl'li niiiei bn 
raluniad by 31 nemmbnr 
1981) ninv W ubielnnd from 
rhn Rraiilrar iFnlluwihlpm. 
Unlvnciilty u( Ni-wruetln upun 
Tynr. 6 Kanelngiun TnrruLH, 
Ninvtasiln iipan Tkim NEI 
7RU. HE 


OXFORD 

MERTON COLLROE 

JlINlOH RCSEAnCII 
FeLLOW.SEIIP.t AND SENIOH 
SCIinLAHSIIIPS 1983 

The collnga prniioeeg. If 
randlduloe or vuffirinni morJt 
preaiinl ihemanivee, ii> elnrl to 
two or ilire'i Junior Rraeerrh 
FalNiwhlpa lUiJ lo Iwo or lliraa 
Senior nchulerihlpa In 1983. 
Thiiee Buurde nrn open lo both 
man and woman. 

nciBlIa nf Hie awards nnd of 
the merbutl of oiiplylng lor 
Ihnm may be obtained from ilin 
tVnrden'a aecretnry. The cloa* 
Ina data for apMlcatloiw la 
SATUrinAY 19 DBCEMDER 
1981. HI 


OXFORD 

bOMERVII.k.E C.tiLLEOH 

AkpIIi iiHuilh ui«i IliMiril by 
IS .Imiuuit 1983 fi>r Die hliirv 
'iiiintirilHn niicl llir Mill'V nwurl 
Heeearrh Felluwhiiliie Innuhlo 
iritni til Irtbr-r 1982 lor Ihrnr 
and iwu vuarv ri<aiiri||vnly. 
AniiiHil Mlpuitii Ca.rSO itml 
Iran nieliirnrn hi i,<i|lii|i<i. 

I’li'liT III*- l••rllle III M»i> Miirv 
viinirrvillf iiiul Murv Kwiii'i 
TriiHta, aiiiillmiiti Ji>r Dm m<I< 
liiwvhlna rniiei fi<- uoiiirii 
(irudiMiine. TJmy Mhuiihl Im In ul 
liiaat ibeir ani'oiKl year ul re* 
neerrti. 

Annllrailon anrilruiare tram 
Ihe rrlncIpaT'e Suvreiari. 
bomrrvflh- Culleim. Ovloril 
0X3 ailh. . H8 


OXFORD 

ST. KU.DA-S COLL.EOB 

MrlUtATK JUNIOR 
RESEARCH FALOWSHIT 

The Collena Invitee anpllca 

Ilona from warnan ara 

for theee Fellswanlna. Both are 
open lo candldatee In any field 
that can prafltaoly be aiudle 
In Oxford end caadltlatae wll 
lie conaMeted for both 
ihat Ilia Mcllralh Fallowahlp la 
open .only to rltltena of the 
United KlMilom or any coun 
of Iha DriUah Cammonwealth 
or of Eire. The Pellowahlna arn 
tenable firf two yearn fram I 
October 1983, renewable for a 
further year. The ailpend Ini 
proaank under rnviawi will ba 
ai loan E3300 p.a. Fellowa 
will ba entitled to irea board 
rasldenca. 

_ Purihar parilculara from ihn 
Colieeu Seeratary: compleiad 
apallcailona by sth January. 


OXFORD 
hiBnrdN coLLEoe 
. fellowship' tN POLITICS. 

The College hopta lo elect n 
Special Fellow and Leciurar In 
Pollilca wlUt effect from I 
October 1988. Cendldaias of 
either aax may apply. Tha Fal- 
low will bn alacted lor three 
yanra In tha first Inatenca and 
may be ra*alect«<l Cor a further 
period noi exceeding two yeara 
but not Ihareefler. 

Thfl Buccaearul cendldaie will 
be ractulred In taarb for Ihc 
honour achool of P.P.E., 


Polytechnics 



RGIT 


ROBERT GORDON'S INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY, ABERDEEN 

School of Business Management Studies 

LECTURER - MARKETING 

Salary £6894*£11.986 per annum. 

Academic qualifications: 

Degree in marketing or a bustnass studiK marketing option 
degree or relevant discipline. 

Experience: 

Within the marketing department of an industrial/commerciai 
organization and/or extensive marketing coneultancy or 
TBBeaich. 

Dutlee: 

Lecturing to degree and postgraduate atudams. Course 
development, Project aupervlaion. 

Consuftancy in the ileld of marketing will be encouraged. 
AssisUince with removal expenaea. 

Detells from Secretary. Robert Gordon'a Institute of 
Technology. Schooihlll, Aberdeen AB9 1FR. I0224-674611). 

THES3 


cavprlag si laaat the oapera In 

, Furlhar pgrtlCuldrS - are 
ubialnabia fram Iha Warden of 
Morton Coljaaa, .to whoin ap* 
nlicaciona ■hoilld be adnt by 1 
Dacember 1981. glvine me 


Morton Coljoaa, .to whoin ap* 
Dlicaciona ghodld be adnt by 1 
Dacember 1981.^ givine me 
iiojnaa ei throe rnforaaB. H* 


OXFORD 

EALLIUL COLLFX3B . 

' Oxfordk 6X1 3IU . 

The'- Collpgd greifataa'''iQ 
:tj a Junidrjilgaiurcii r/«now- 
Sqclal ' Anihronaiogy, .Mod* 
n 'LonouBBOB. OrlenHl' 'Slu* - 

t« 


III nOBlBl ' Anilironaiogy, .Mad- 
am - LangiMBog, Orlmnl' Siu* - 
Siaa- or JTIiaoiogv. for uirea 
»ata with aCreci.fran' I -Geto. 
her )9B8.ThO' Follow olgciM- 

wlli bp B-Junior..RaBgarth »I*. 
tow of LHo cuiiaoe. u ddrinod 
in Uio Cqlleu siglutag. Hp„ur 
■ho will.be'requirtd -iQ uiiuer*'- 

If'*.*'.' -ofig- of^he 

flalila Haian'ahbvp,' T 

• The ttlpantl'wm .'be* USEEV-- 
par- 'Bfiniiia wfth tiiPBranniJa* 
Mon, .;tvtln .'frao- mgola iond 
.rooiiu Iqr. III : Iha (age., of • 
jnirriad Fouawi hobgliig .pJlb- 

wailpef. . I ; n 

. AppHrnklolia' ahould' be' bant, 
lb ihi-COUago Sarratpry.-.from ' 

whum .furtlior etatalle mog.bo 
obieincit, nut lotctr tnBn'PiTldny - 
SO Novairtbar lltn. ' uS. 

. j . » 

I,. ..'I;: 



RGIT 


ROBERT GORDON'S INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY, ABERDEEN 
SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS 

LECTURER 

Graduate or equivalent ip contribute tc BSc 
Horne Economics courge In areaa of Conaumer 
Studies, Food Studies end Textile Studlea. 

(The ablUty to contribute M more than one area 
would be an advantage). 

Home Economics graduate preferred, but 
candidates with relevant qualiflcaiiona to 
develop new areas of teaching and reaeerch 
encouraged to apply. 

Salary range CBB84-C11985 per ennum. 
Aealstance with removal expaneea. 

Detalla from tho Saoretary, Robert 
Gordon's Institute of Technology, 
Schooihlll Aberdeen. AB9 1FR. 
( 02 ^ 674 ^ 1 ) I THES 


The Hatfield Polytechnic 


DIRECTOR 

(Re-advortisement) 

The Governors Invlie applications from suitably qualified 
candldatee for the post of Director of . The Hatfield 
Polytechnic. The post will become vacant on t May 1962 
on tha retlremant of Sir Norman Llrdop. Tha Polytachnlc Is 
in Burnham Group II Icuirent Inclusive salary ^,4701. 

Applleailons received In response to the first 
advarllsement will be considered with others. 

Furtharpsrtloularamay.be 
obtained from the County 
Education Officer Iraf: GHMl 
. Hertfordshire County Council 
. County Hall,' Hertford SG13 8DF, to 
j ^/*4y«hpmppp)lbadQnaaf)Qiildbo . 

. lisubfnittsd hdtimr thbh 2B 

NovembPr. 





READER INTHESCHOOLOF 

mechanical; electrical & 

PRODUCTION ENGINEERING 

D6iulsqitdappilre1li>nTQrnuireiinriMeB.t.b.p>^^ i ' 
: StsIfftMliOfflyw; ThtP_dyjgdjplb,Wotv^ ISB.'- ■ 

-■..TokWOTWhani^MnlOSQS^t.yili^lAris^h^a):' . 


THE TIMES IlIGHru EDDCATTON SUPPlEM^ 


CAREERS ADVISORY SERVICE ^ 

INFORMATION 

ASSISTANT 

AP3-(£6652*£6333] 

Applications are liwited fiom auitably nualHiad anniw.,.. 
prelerably gradiiaios. wiih a knowled^ oflnfSSS 

Further deiaiie and form of applicatiM {/«,. 
TOe Aiilgtant Director (Admlnlabailonl Si 
Polytschnlc. Burton Street Nottingham NQ 1 MU 
Ctosmg date Monday t&h Novambat /£»/. 

THEM 

~TIRIEINIT= 

POLYTECHNIC 
■ NOT Tl N GH 


LONDON 

CITY UP 1 ‘OLVTECHNIC 

SENIOR LECTURER IN THE 
HIBTURV OF ART A nEbtCN 
ANn nCLATEII STUniES 
Tlila voi.-timy cilili III the 
Denartmeni or Sllveramithitia. 
Jowallary nnd Alllad Crnfie at 
Iha Sir juhn Case Sriiaol nl 
An, Whtlaehapal. 

The deparlinont li leeklnu to 
ajipuliit a SubJacI Len.lnr In 
Hlatary n( Art and IJealun and 
Relaird Studloa with sparlul 
raapanalbUlly for the recently 
validated DAtHoiui Xandwirli 
nagrae Caurae In Silveramlth* 
inn. lewallery A Alllad Crada. 
This aetilor paac requlree an 
Art/Ueelgn tllatorlaii wllli re> 
levant leachlna end research 
axperlaiica. The aucceaaful 
caiidlUaie aliauld ba able to 
make Ihe atudy af the hlatary 
of tha crafta and Induatrlaa re- 
lated to the caurae, rewarding 
to the itudeiita. lie or alia 
muac alae have a wide know- 
ledge of tha diacipllnoa of the 
prectlalng artlat and dealgner. 


Salary ieala: £10.383 — 

£12.087 (Bar - C12.900i In* 
/luolna London Allewanca of 
£799 per annum. 

For further parlkiilara end 
an application form plaaaa 
writa (quoting reforence *1/631 
to the Starr Records anieer. 
City of London Polytechnic, 
117 Hqundedltch. London 


MANCHESTER 

POLYTECHNIC 

DEPARTMENT OF 
ELECTRICAL ANn 
ELECTRONIC ENOINEERING 

LECTURER II IN 
ELECTRONICS 

required for January 1982. 

The appileantj, who should 
be well qualified In Electronic 
Engineering, should be ore* 
pared to leech HNO end HNC/ 
He atudenta and Honoura de- 

( iree iludenia to final year 
aval. 

Appllrania should Have re- 
aearcii, Induairlal and/or 
taaelilng exporlonco and recent 
Involvemeni In iha Cunirol/ 


SOUTH BANK 

POLYTECHNIC Of 

- X"“wVffl;ss.vjf 

nerlmeiil lo leach /v,— K f : 
Cnmiiiillnu on e vinm «i 
iindernmiluate end 
ute enuraea, 

Candidatea aiieuld bt m 
niiallflad und/or eiperitmi., 
aome aapeci of (eMniia 
loniputlna. ouch oa (ceiuMd 
pranrammlna or dale ■)«» 
Aliiq. Teaching evperhm m 
luit eeicmial, 

Appalniment wHI te ax 
on Che lalary trale: 

Lecturer Oracle II -Ittn 
ixtOl - CI1.IB0. Stelerb.. 
turer - £10,383 itlt • 

£12.900. (Both larlMi j 
London Allowance.i 

ADpllcallon rarnuiMike 
particulari froint tuiiai 
airicer, Polytachnlc at n* 
South Dank, Barauih But 
Landon, SEt OAA ihi 
01 928 8889 Ext aaili. 

Cloilnu data (or ilie nmn 
of eompYeted apullcatlaiu h> 
necemher 1981. 81 


Awards 


vaiopmani 

couraOBd. 

c.lS!??’’ 


a ar parilculara and 
orm iraiiirnalde by 
vMikbor 1981) send e 


teU-eddrasaed envelope 

merhed "T/994*' to the Secret* 
erv. Mencheater Palytochnlc. 
All Sniiiia, Mencheater Mlo 
*RH. HJ* 


Colieges of Technoiogy 


METROPOLITAN BOROUGH OF STOCKPORT 

Stockport College of Technology 

Head of Department of 
Science (Grade IV) ' 

Appllcatlona are Invited from sullably qualiflsd 
post. lanaWa fmm 1st May, 1982. or aarWsrH po««b«' 

Salary: €t2,783*£14,331 p.a. , , .u. nnii «i 

Application forms and further ."S^opi 

obtainable by sending s etamped addrsaaad foolscap 
to: 

SWckporl oillogs of TaohnokiW. 
mm. Wellington Road South, 

M m L. Stockport. 8K1 3UQ. _ 

Cornptetsd forms stouldbare^*^ 

WB 27th November. 1,981. quoting 


Lancashire Education Committas 

PRINCIPAL 

(Blaokburn Collega of TeohnologyandOMllin 

(An Institution of Rirtharahd Higher Education 


The above post will bacomes vacant on 31 
whan Dr. John Rose retires to take up *n 


/■ .'Li;'' 


appointment. igncdik^ 

' The t^oHege, which la an ares college whhin pint 

LEA, Is presanily In Group S and or^n'^i^c^lorL 
departments comprising Art-and Liberal Studiw. ^ 0ecffl*^ 
. Management and Busineae Studlea. Elactronw a 
Engineering, Mechanical and Production enwn ^ 

, and Ap^l^ Blanca, Textilea, Mathematic^ ComP“^ ^ 
Statlatica and General Education. Local prows 
Education la also organised by the College. , .i,, po8»«is 

Applicants should , be wall quallflad aca^i^r ^ivs 
college managament experience at a aanior is 
, leadership qu^Uea Of a high order. • Pf***" 

• Under the provisions of the Burnham lr®r neP°" 
■sa|B,rVia£21.31B. „haabteln»<^*^f 

Further details end application ° Colla(l<„S 

the .Clark to tha Qovarnora. fS 

Teohnology and Design, Felldan 

1LH., ItalihbnO! 02B4 6B144I and ahouW.hs ra ^ 

'him by Monday, 23 November. 1881. 


asRC 

RESEARCH ON 
MACRO* BCONOUiC 
FORECASTING Am 
MODELLING 

Tha Social Science Hitteni 
Council, acting with ol^lai- 
dara. aranoaaa to iwira » 
anarch canlracle_.fflf »• 
acadainkc year 1M3ill 
warda for work on Uai* 
Economic poracaKlaj cl 

already reealvliio SSSC w 

B irt. AgaUcanu ore lewii 
ret lo dlacuea nielien 
•nally with CUftailM M 

jSrriv.," 


the TIMES HJGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 6.11.81 


SDUTH GLAMORGAN COUNTY COUNCIL 
SOUTH QUMORGAN INSTITUTE OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
Faeulty of SclencB - DBpsrtmBin o1 Selsnce 

LECTURER 2- 

FOOD AMD SCIENCE AND DIETETICS 

Applications are Invited for the above post, to commence on 
1st January 1882 or as soon aa possible thereafiar. 

Applicants should poBsess a good honours degree preierabiy In 
Food Science and have considerable leaching and practical 
upe/lenee, tnciuding research. 

The person appointed will be involved In the teaching of food 
Klsncs, nulrttion and dietetic*. 

SilaryBCBie;— £6,462-C10,431 p.a, 

Furlhar partfflulart ^ the piMt and sppileatlon forms may b* 

(Malned from the Personnel Officer. Bouth Qlamoreen InatltulB 
tf Hlahtr EdueetioR, Cyneoed Contre. Cyncoed Roed, Cardiff. 

Cft CKD. ApplIcBdonB ahouid be returned within 14 dava of the 
jj^nnee of thii edvarttiemant thess 


DEDFORD8HIRE 

EOt'CATlON SERVICE 

uriON COLLEGE OF HIOHER 
‘ EDUCATION 

ntMTimeiit of nuaiuasa StiwJIaa 
a PBbllc Adminiatraliao 

HMNCIPAL LECTURER IN 
aUHlNEM STUDIES 

ApNtralinna ara lltvltad 
item vaeuBin or aautvalam 
aM Caiamiirclal r iiiiluatrial 
Main areaa of ln> 
itrtU ^ouid inchirta BEC 
Hldar National Awarria In 
Studlaa and Protsa. 
VmM ImtUuw Cauraaa, 

Mwv. £11.29a-£l4.2Sa. 

Fortluv dotalls from Aaala* 
Mi |Mra<lur. LCHfi. Park 
Luton. LUI SJU. TM 
iWMt 34111 oat 816 . HB 

CANTERBURY 
CHRIST CHURCH COLLEGE 
Of HIOHBR EDUCATION 

lot tallowing goaia ara vatant 
froift itnuary 198 *. 

UCTURER U/*ENtOR LEG* 
lURER IN MOVEMENT STU*' 
OICJ 

AoNleanta wilt ba raquirad 
i» isUii a ilBniiieant conirlbu- 
iHrt lo araraialcrnal eouraaa far 
iMtodlst primary and/or mid* 
4ti/tt(aodary laachara and be 
MM Is laaA at laaai two ot 
bflaltowlas' ■wliRtnins. aym- 
UKks. ritquet gamaa. rlald 
ban. An ahiiiiy to loach 
'-kurm at hanourt dograo loval 
M rttlur tha eayrhoiOBical or 
MUiaphKal aapocta or Movo- 
*<Mt Studlaa la eaaanclni. 

UCtUHER IU 6 BN 10 R LBC* 
IN MU&IC EDUCA* 

J^icaati ihouttf hnva por- 
tmma akltia, praforably pn 
5 ?f**?.**'*t uiatrumant and 
M rerklr or contrlbMUng to 
^« 4 wgra<luaw and arntoa* 
^ wfk or tha Dopart- 
tha. Iteturar will ba ro* 
‘9 Xav« a raaponalbllUy 
PMi’UihB couraa for 
A rurchar quol- 
li Education would 
"'nfwo ba an advaniago. 

SliSe drarati. PCCB. ad- 

*1. Kavr 

PKiii«r*iSMl,<*K '»hom ap* 


A well qualiriad graduaio |a 
raauirrd to laoi| an cnlliualaa- 
llc loam In thia davaloalng 
area. Candfdataa ahouid navn 
prevan aaparlonca In tha rigid, 
pgrilcularly. in roiatlon to 
achool tachnoloey. aupporlaa 
by BPoroprlatg regoarch axpor* 
(lag. 


Research 


HEREFORD and 
WORCESTER 

COUNTY COUNCIL OF 

Appointment or Head of Homa 
Economita DIvialoii 

Applltatkma are inwliad tor 
Ihg poat or Haad or DIvialon ot 
Homo Economlra iPrlntipal 
Laciuror Dradoi wllhln tha 
School of Sclancaa. Tha 
appohitinani orlaea from the 
ratlromanl of tha prcaant hoi* 
liar and It vacant from lit 
Soptambar. 1982 . 


domlnantty Involved In taachor 
education (B.Ed. (Hoili). Initial 
taicher training prourammo 
end ln*aarvica couraaoi oppllco* 
tlono will bo walcomert from 
candldatee with opproprlaia in* 
duairlal and/br cbmmarclal 
quaUlICBilona and aaperlance 
aloiio with appllcatlona from 
candidatea with quallllcailoni 
and aaparlonca In toarher 
aducatton. In ganeral, high 
academic and proretilonal 
qualiricatlona, reaaarch in* 
tareata, proretaional aaparlenca 
and capacity for leaderahlp are 
Bought. 

Salary ranjia £ 11.298 to 
< 14 , 838 . Appricallon form and 
runner parnculara from tha 
Principal to whom compleiad 
appllcatlona ahouid be rciurned 
by 13 th Novombar. 19 S 1 . HB 


LONDON 

ILEA 

AVERY HILL COLLEGE 
Bealay Rond. Elthani SB 9 2 PQ 
Tinephone 01-850 DOBI 

PRINCIPAL LBCTURBH IN 
CRAFT. DESION AND 
TECHNOLOOV 

A well qualirted graduaie |a 
raauircd to. lead an cnlliualaa- 


Department of Education and Science 

HM Inspectors of Schools 

Higher and Further Education 
~ Social Sciences 

Applications are invited from men and women, proferably aged 
baWveen 36 and 46, whh (juBlific&tions ot experience in social 
vrark; or with an academic qualification in sociology, social 
admIniBtration or social sciences; and who have appropriate 
teaching experience in Higher and Puriher Education. Aii HM 
inapeciors undertake ganeral duties as weii as epeciaiiat work 
and candidates should, therefore, have a bioad inteiest in 
Highei and Furtlier Education. 

Applicanta who ware imauccessful in the recent competition 
which included posts for Social Sciences need not le-apply. 
Starting salary, within tha range £13.218-£18.76l (higher in 
London). Higher posts are filled by promotion. 

AppHoation forms ito be returned by 4 December 1981) 
and further Information may be obtained from Mies J D 
Church, Department of Education and Science. Room 
10/2, Ellaabeth House. 39 York Road. London SE1 7PH 
telephone 01-02B 9222, extenelona 2237 or 2786. Please 
quote 3181. 


LONDON 


MUSIC STUDENTS- IIOFTCL 
TRUST 

RESIDENT WAItllEN 

A Miltnblv qunliriotl Ranlilaiit 
Wardan l« raqulraii tor »ip 
Honry Woed Houbs Hoatal |ii 
Cambarvvall, Tlila hutloi pru- 
vldaa accomniailoiloii lor nlgh- 
ty-alqlit muilr atudanla from 
the Tour London Muvlc Col* 


A partly lurnlahad two* 
badroomod Hat with alhinu* 
room, kltrhon and baihrnum I* 
Mrovldad rraa or eharuo and 
thorn la an nnnual larary or 
C 4 . 600 . 

Tho praaoni Wai-tlan loavnt 
at tho onil of lorm and II t« 
hopail lu a)>pi>tn) u ai>tri*»«ur in 
limn for Ihoro ii, lie h Ii-«v 
U' ookv liBMiloxar. 

F»r fiiriher ilrlaila and ui>* 
piKnilnii form. coiitnM l)lr»>c* 
(ur uf Artmlnliirailun iMr. G. 
Dorhialiiroi ui the Guildhall 
ScliDol u( Muak and Drama. 
Silk Mrnol. liarbiran. Luminit 

cr2V er>T. mi: oi-saa astl. 


Announcements 


UNIVERSITY COLLBGl Lunrtun. 
ODWor 5l. 1VCIE 6IIT. I•lllllll 
LniiurM. Aiiluniii Ti-rin 1981. 
S.30. Tliur*. 12 Nuv. Tlin h.V. 
KbuIIiiu Meinnrial U'-Murn In 
Ornnk Phlluiopliy l.y Or A. J. I', 
Kenny, 'Arikii«tli> mi Liuk‘. Chr.. 
inlniry Aiidiiurliiin. Mnn. 7 |,i., , 
The Nunl>> L»'<-liin> III MiiiillHli 
Hlatury liy l>riilnk«ur Normnii 
nnih. -Thi> Torin|«i. aiH ihr 
Mure l.ivorpool imrt CiiiiiiKin. 
CtMltrpM ur L'lirenra'. Cli»mlklit 
Auilllorliim. Tuoo. 19 n»-». Ihi- 
Wllliiim T»Mrn«enil Lmllirii by 
Kir lluwiird Hodoklli. 'Huh Tu 
B e All ArtDU. Bntanv Thnalrn. 
Cumploto lixl ul piiUtlr li^ute% 
from Fiihllcatlunv ililhv 
laiampad »n\Mopa rniiulri-d>. 

H29 


Overseas 


Boiory »cala In accordanro 
with tha Burnhjim IFB). award 
orrarlNo from fat .April 19B1 : 
£II,8BB 10 <12.991, plug £759 
Innor London Allowance (Bub* 
Joel in formal approval). 

Further dolelle and appllca- 
llon forma oblolnabla from Ihe 
Principal to whom compleiad 
Forma ahouid be returned by 
30tli November. 1981. HB 


NATIONAL UNIVERSITY OF SINGAPORE 

FACULTY OF ENGINEERING 

AppMcoiioni Invliid lot laichlng appoinimanii in iha Firyitv pf Engmctring 
Iram ctndldiHi who pew cm p Ph.O. daBiee. Thm epphing ip, SwIp' 
Ltciuipthlpa and above thouid aba pomsu contiW'iblo irathlng ind/«i rtiav/ni 
MdMirioi ovporianca. 

Sialf wlN ba appolnieg lo ai| 5 dopadmenli in Sia iicuny npmaly Ci,a 
Enginofnng, Macfianlnl and PiedueilDn Enp/ncanng. Chanucal EnginMi-ng and 
Inrfuairiil and Syaiyrna Englnoanng. In Ihe tita oI itie fcilov.inj dwyoinenii. 
I'owevo'. ptila>anea will ba given ip ihovavthoaiaeb'e id leiih >nenr or motool 
the eroBi Kiwdr 


1. civil Englneerlna 

Smiciutw EngraetkiB. CmPucVon Manogemini. 


end Hydrioilc Engineatfng. 
EleeinoBl Engineering 


T'gnfparieiipti Engineering 


TheLeveriitdme'EiJst 


research awards advisory commihee 

INDIVIDUAL AWARDS FOR 1982 

research fellowships AMD brants 

I* ^.400 to senior persons pursuing thsir own IhvssligB* 
whfeher dsgreee or equlvsrsnl). 
mVi!i^ 3 monihs to 2 yesie. N6 bumcI of snqulry.excludsff. 
hm been educated In Ihe U.K. or other pert of the 
end be normetty rseWenl In the 'U.K. 

Emeritus FELLOWSHIPS 

'•WfiDy rauSJ? 29i300 « year lor 1 Or 2 years lo persons who have 
cmwZ. iry .O’’ M about to reach fetfremenl age lo enable them lo 
Pareone with sn estaUlahBd record of research who 
be oonelders’d. 

acedemto positions In universities or other 


2. Eleeirtoel Engineering 

Cpinpuni Englrieering. MicrptiecirPriici, Optical CpmtniMioni and Poao> 
ElKimnlci. 

I. MoNianlcil and Predupiion Englnaet Ing 

Pluldi Mochmlci. ThaimodrnimiraBndMonulirluring Praceu 
QroH emakimenie range Irorn. 

Leciurar r 8I25.06O4SSS0 

Senior LMiurar i SI43090 746SO 

AsaOMit Piofeetor i SIS4B1OS6S0O 

ProfMior ; 5178440.1(0090 

in B S13.7BI 

Stair mpy be ranildared Ip> lenuie on local Mrme elier iht Wiioi 3 year cantreti 
laovo and rrtodiMl bmoflli ere prevMed. Under ihe Unlvenliy'i Auderrup SiiH 
Piovidaiii FundSeheme. 4ii iiaflrMnibemnvibuiaai ihe p>aNni leioot 22'Vl 
of Ml eelaiy aubjici to a mevimurn of 61680' p.m . end ihe UNvaryiy conitlbuin 
70)1% pi hlf monihly lolarv. The lum iiandins iQdieflair ipwiber'i credllin Ihe 
Aind mev be vriihdrewn when he leevee SlnBepo'e/MeieyBie permenenHy. Other 
beneRle Ineiuife- e eeiUlns In eilowence ol SeiOOOSOOO, eutairdhed heuping ei 
lenlib ipnglng frqm Sei2O30S p.m.. edueaiwi ■(owence In retpeci Ol cMUren'r 
educetign ig Ihe exieni gl 76% ol bielr echggl feea lubjed m e mealmum g| 
S112.000 p e.. pscHge sWetance eng bepgege alowanca fg> inniporteiien of 
pereenel effeiii lg SIngapere. (The above nighliehip iirme ol leivica lor ■ 3-vee/ 
canmi. end ara eul)|eci lo lulaa and raguiailons govirning iIm vMfouaKhfmea l - 
Appllcotlon forma and fiirtlia/ Inforntnilon may ba obminad ailhor Irtun: 
Mr. Roland e.Sharma or RaeiqltmaniUnli 

Dlraeter.NueOiraraaaaOmef NailonlUnlvfnRv’oreingaporg, ' 

8 CheaHam Stroei KenlRldfaCampUB ' . 

LontfoneWIU.K. . SlngapoiaWI ' . . ' 

Tel: 01.33B 4862. THESI2 


** arrivlrw after thet dels, 
forme and furiner Informetlon from: 
Rassiroh Awarda Advtiory Committee, 
'C*i*»*mulme Truel lB-19 New Falter Une, 
London ec4A tNR. feMphorrer 01-B28 89Sf. 



BIRZEIT UNIVERSITY 

P.O. Box 14, Birzeit. Phone (95) 2428 

Birzell Univorsuv, an inrlepandent Arab university in the Israoli- 
ocrupiad West Bankof Jordan. Invito* anplication* for facuKy 
appointments for the acadninic yoer 1962/ 1983. 

Tlio University lias the following ficndo/iiic progremmos: 

1. Faculty of Arts 

Arabic Language and Literature. Archaeology. Cultural 
Studios {Western and Middio Eastern Civilizeiionl, 
Educalioi) and Psychology. English Language (Com- 
munication Skills, Teaching of English as a Foreign 
Language!, English LIioraiurQ, History and Middle East 
Stupes. Library Science. Philosophy, Physical Education, 
Social Work, Sociology and Anthropology. 

2 . Faculty of Commerce and Economics 
Acenuntinq, Business Adminislrstion. Economic*. 

3. Faculty of Engineering: 

Civil. EIcctiical nnd Mochnnicnl Enginoeiin^l. 

4. Faculty of Science: 

Biology end Biochemisiry. Chemistry, Mathematics. 
Phyaice, General Science. 

English is tha basic language of Insiruclion. CaruirdateB 
should have a Ph.D. Degree or a Masieis Degree with 
Shperlenco. Starting annual salary for faculty members with e 
Ph.D. Degree is 4010 Jordan Dinsie - approximaiefy 6000 
Sieriing (for iho Faculty ot Engioeeiing: 5522 J.D. - NOO 
Stsrllngl.anriwlfha MBsiaradanreo2450J.D. ~ 367SSteiling 
(for Engineering; 3315 J.D. - 5000 Storlingl. Higher salaries 
are offered depending on experience. Fringe benoliis include 
air ticket and relocation allowanco foi new faculty membeis, 
acckfenirindiiQeltli insuranco, (*<isio( living coveiAge. 

The University Is n co-cclucntional insiitullon with on 
enrollment of nbout 1800 siudontB; It is inenifrd in tho town of 
Birxeit 26Km. 116 miles) north of Jorusalom. 

Iniorosiod cnndidales are rsriuoaiorf lo sonri rosiime to tho 
Dean of ihe Fouuliy concerned ot ilio followino address:- 

Birzeit University 
Birzeit 

West Bank — Via Israel 



Western Aiistraliaii 
Institute of Technology 


School of ProcasB Engineering 

INAUGURAL HEAD 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 

(Salary SAl.bOd p.a.) 

The Western Austrelian Insiftute of Technologv is 
commencing a four-year undergreduata course In 
chemicBl enginearing in 1 982 k) raaponae to tha 
demands of the State's rapidly expanding Indus- 
tries. The Inaugural Head, whose appointment will 
be supported by Alcoa of Austreile Llmiled, will 
provide leaderehip In the development of profes- 
sional courses fn chemical engineering ai WAIT 
and develop co-operative activity In applied 
research and development with Western Ausira- 
lien industry. 

Applicants should possess a strong academic 
background and have had industrial experfanoe. 

Tanute- Ih« na pirmartai^l Idiart pOMign 

Candlllani Include riraa Igi eppiwKe end lantily. lamt aea<(ten&e nilh 
itm»W6ipwM% aupararnuBber) 

Apgiieaileni: Piiaii«. inciud.ng lurnat end JddrMtti el Ibrea relorvte. 
ihouU Di tbbnvi'ail mdupiicaienei leiiir man 7ih Otcantber lo ina Mig/a- 
lion OU'COf Weswm Auensiia iNuib. 1 16 StrirHi LontfM WC2R OAJ 
Ironi whBm 4 brdihuri cgnioning rH,i>*er inlormeiian me-, 1 m fibiemed 

When ippi'/«g piaeee quoiu lelaitnce number 421 HES 
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Overseas continued 


KUWAIT 

UNIVERSITY OF KUWAIT FACULTY OF MEDICINE 

SECRETARY TO THE FACULTY 

Applications era Invited for the appointment of Secretary to the Faculty of 
M^icine. The Secretary assists the Vice-Dean Academic Affairs with the academic 
and student administration! and is responsible to the Dean for servicing all 
committees and the Council of the Faculty, administering staff recruitment, and 
preparing the Facufty Handbook. 

Candidates should possess a bachelor's degree and have appropriate experience 
in university administration. 

Salary will be in the range KD450-512 per month, (KD1 = C1 .8, US$3.6, approx.}. 
There is no Income tax in Kuwait and currency is transferable without restriction. 
Free, furnished, air-conditioned accommodation Is provided, and electricity and 
water supplied free of charge. Sixty daya paid annual leave for each completed year 
of employment, and annual, economy class return air tickets to the country of 
citizenship or permanent residence are provided for the appointee, spouse and three 
dependent children. Free medical treatment is available under the State Health 
Service. 

Applications should be submitted to: The Dean. Faculty of Medicine, 
University of Kuwait P<0. Box 24923 Safat Kuwait with detailed curriculum 
vitae in duplicate, recent passport photograph, and the names of three 
rsferees, to arrive not later than 28th November 1981. 


UNIVERSITY OF TRAN8KEI 

Chair in 
Psychology 

Applications ara invitad from 
auitably guBilliad candldaiaa for 
appointment to the above poet. 

The Incumbent win be expacled 
to take retponsibility lor the 
Department v Psychology, which 
Ineotporaies Qaneral and Industrial 
Psychology. There Is no restriction 
to any pefticular field of 
■peclallsation. 

Cloaing dale for epplicallona 
20th November, 1981. AjMmption 
of duly: let Jtnuary 1982 or coon 
thereafter. Salary scale: £11,451.43 
X 462.86-tl 1,814.28 x 614.29 - 
£16,00^8 (the salery acala wai 
converted to aterllng at an 
exchange rate of R 1 .76. 

Addlllor>al benelila include 
payment of removal of furniture etui 
peraonal effacta. aatiaiance 
towards Univaralty education of 
children, accident Inauranca cover, 
study leave, leave gramitv on 
retirement end membership of 
Group Insurance Pension end 
Medical Schomes. 

Appllcatlone should be sent to 
ihe Personnel Officer. University of 
Transkei. Private Sox X6092, 
Umteta, Hapubllc of Transkei, 
Southern Africa. 

Appllcanla must furnlah their 
lelephone numberla) and a detailed 
curriculum vitae ae well as full 
postal addtssass of at leeii ihree 131 
rafereea, 

THesi2 



UNIVERSITY OF 
CAPE TOWN 

CHAIR IN 
CRIMINOLOGY 


Ayphcoiiom w* tnvhvd <« Hit ibOrt 
poll. vKSni SI liom t Jinusiv 1682. 

AppaiiwniniwMbe nude on Uw seal* 
H2QD«>20 86e-en>-26aB0. In wMilian 
I nwun Mnui ol nserty on* mnnih'i 
Hiaw IspavabiB annuaVy. 

Stafl banafititncludo 71% icrnlHienol 
luiilM Iocs ter diHWdanii ai UCT, 

! «n«roui r«tciKh laiva odvSaga*. * 
Puiine lutardy achcrrt* lubiaei lo 
g«v*mmaf<l ivoulahcxia, pandm IimkI. 
medical Ml and group lif a aiHiianea 

Th* iMlihji* el Ciimvidoav baa bonn ' 
«aiaMihod to ptovUa for a iwilil 
diKiOii'^'y approach te Hia lubjaci 
Appikanu who beva • ipedal iiiiei*ii bi 
cpimfetpregy artd panoiogy and a degree in 
lawwiiibapiafSiiBd 

AppUcania ehaulci mIkm a cunieulum 
viiMai*il|iaaaa,pm«ntMkfv, (McMna 
ahdiftSMi •Kptdance.wMeMkmand 
iniaraiH. iniun awaHibiQ tl appoinied end 
On nainni and addieu** Ol ihifd 
lahiao* 

SuidW (hlennahon ibouKl tie obieined 
Iren ihi ftagtader (eusntion^ 
A aou wimwna OWcal Uisvsnliv of Cip* 
Town, Rwubewarb. 7700, by whom 
ep^koHM l(pjotfng Ret. Mo. i'll) mudl 
bo rocdved not latei dan tlb Januarv 
:iai7. 

TfN Unhranhv'e pdkv M net to 
dbcrimbwe In ilie amolntiiwn of al*tf 
on (bf groundi of lar, race of leKgion.' 
Sbnbt* tnlorimtloit en tlw Impfr 
meniadDn of Ihia polcv )i obiainible 
normnalla u i ai iif. • 

THE8I2 


UNIVERSITY 
OF CAPETOWN 

SENIOR 
LECTURERS 
IN ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING 


AonUcadono ate Inwtied for iba above 
poaia A apacUliaailon In oiihai (il power 
ivetarpa w lu] algital and control avatarro 
la roquliad and the Irieumbania wCi ba 
ajpacHd 10 (each ai undergiaduaia ana 
PMigraJuaia level and re widadaka 
teMatch. 

Appoinimani. wllh erteel ai aoon ai 
poaiUa, dapanriinp on quaiiftcailano end 
enpatience. wis ba made on iha aatary 
acala R14 370 • 110 - 20 flU par innuni. 
In addhlaii, n aaivICQ bonua of nurty one 
month*! aaiaty la pavabla annuaSy. 

Sled banallu Includa 7S% rcmliiion el 
luliiori laaa let depandania at UCT. 
osneroua aiudv leave ptlvSe^. n 
houalng aiAai^ acbome auhjici (o 
govammani-ragulailana. ponaleii hind. 

I rnadieriBld,inearauBlifaaaauiaiKa.. 

Appnoarrta thauld subniM a cuntculum 
vliae aiatbig omaenl aahry, laeearch 
inHHNi and pubilcnilona. dia dpra rfury 
could bo aaiumad and Ibe tiamea and 
addmuea of ifitoareld'ooi. 

Fwthti informadon ibeuid b« obulnad 
from Iha Replotrar, (aiiantlon: 
Appidnimania QllKat UrIvariliY at Cope 
Town, Rondotwach 7700. wbam 
oppIlGOlIm lauedne Rol. No 6/ltI 
muoi bo racelvfd nei latw than I6th 

Jonuirv tsa. 

TN UnKoialiv'o poScy i| not to 
diaertmlnato in d« oppobiimoni of atari 
on (ho flioundS of aai, raco oi lailglon. 
AiUher infaintaMn on the. Impla- 
mmadon pf ildi poUcy II obl(lnikda 
fram Iha Haorim, 

THESIS 


CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISEMENTS 


To advertise in the THES 
phone JOHN CLARK 
on 01-837 1234 x 7526 


THE TIMES 


Miscellaneous 




Systime Limited Is Britain's largest manufacturer 
of Interactive business systems with-a sustained 
record of profitable growth over the eight years 
of Its existence. 

Based at our Training Centre In Leeds you will 
form an Important part of a small professional 
. team, developing and presentlr^ software 
courses to chents and our own personnel. 

Ideally you will have experience of on*llne 
computer systems. Certainly you will have 
confidence, an aptitude for teacHng and a 
professional approach towards presentations. 

This is your opportunity to Join a successful 
Rowing company. 

We offer ^Attractive eidary 
eCompany bonus acheme 
eCoraprehensIve benefits package 
^Relocation assistance as appropriate 
Interested? 

Then contact Nick IDonovan on Leeds 702211 for 
more details or application form, or write with 
brief career details to: 

Systime Llmited,Concourse Computer Centre, 
432 Dewsbury Road, Leeds LSll 7DF 


•miiiDvMi 

bCW*M 

twMftiia 

wr>uto»K'i 


Making Computers make sense. 


WVSTIMl 




. 1b oisulise 9 iKw veDtuie.m putting to educational 
use asel^oD of London Weekend TOevisioa’b output. 
Tbe ideal Canute T9iU have a detailed knowledw of 

Tlw post is 16 be laken up in January 1982. , 

Salary wm be m excea of £12,0M^ 
senkmiyofihbport. , 

• •ApplicatomwrriU^ 

UwtenyeeWTd^ 

Wntt, lwntHou«,Upj>tirGn)undi London SEl 9LT. 


General Vacancies 


/ Market \ 
Research Manager 

Pharmaceuticals 

UK&.E1RE c.£K3^500+car 

Lcderlo LnbnrnloriM, un expanding division orCyeo&igui 
or Ci.B. Limited, are one of lh« eatfloliehed ieadsn in (he 
othical phurmoceiiticol markot. 
lb inHinlHin fleonstonl (low ofinformetion on products, 
markets, marketing eupport, media and Company image, 
we are now seeking an experienced Market Reaeardi 
apccialiat able to asecmblo data and eRicienliy conduct 
reeeorcli both peroonally and through external agenoM 
The ability to analyse and report on informatKin gathsml 
will bo vital to thoeucGeaecirthe roie. You will ne^ to be 
well-organised, numerate and articulate to present 
findings eloarly and concisely to management. 

You will probably be in your late twenties, early ihirtlse, 
and hold a degree or equivalent in Buaineu Studies, 
Economics or Marketing and, preferably, have some 
pharmoeeutlcal induetry knowledge. Farther experienet 
may include Sales or Pr^uct Management. 

Tlie ealary ia negotiable around £10,Q00p.a. and the 
benefita irwludc a company car and a ^netmie reioealhn 
package If required. 

In the first inatance, please write or telephtme forsn 
application form lo:- 

Dlana Hex, Peraonnel Officer, 
Cyanamld of Great Britain Limited, 
Farenam Road, Goeport, Hante. POIS OAS. 

Telephone: Foreham (0329) satnsi. 

GYAMJkMiO 


Uilaria l^boratoriM laa dlvi*l«r oTCyanamldafa.B Uniu^ 


Courses 


Universities 


INFORMATION 
TECHNOLOGY & 
TEACHER 
EDUCATION 

A ONE DAY NATIONAL 
SYMPOSIUM 
Friday 4th Decemlier 1981 
Duncan House Conference 
Centre (ARMC) 

' The Symposium seeks to survey 
current setMties, identity 
developmental liaison and 
networking sbeleglee cowing 
Infermstlon Technology end 
Teacher Eckjcailon. 

I For further details please contact 
I Jenny Daviee, Sympoelum Co- 
ordlneior SEH Snort Course Unit, 
North East London Polytwhnlo, 
Longbridgs Road, Dsaenhsm, 
Essex RMB2AS, 

'niephoneOI-660 7722 Ext. 21 11; 
messages 21 12. 

TH6821 


The Queen'i Unlysnltyoi 
Belfast 

TEMPORARY 

LECTURESHIPS 

ApplicsSciu sta kwtHC br Wfcih 
tampaiarv AKiuiwMaK 
aBTHtETOTV ^ 

Oapwtmsnt at SrtreMatijn^ 
TsnaUe hwn »« 

Aufluit 1163. Applbwi.*^ 


F88U or U99, — • 

on igs. qviiWM tlciM .r*t jf** 
Clodng dra: 0*csrnbe EF 

CNOUSHlANaUAaE 

Par UN Hisry snd 
•MiofN tni ez 
Tho auccMdu) 

w»dii quinflMao"» j" 3Sb 
EngSiti IsnguiW 
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the times higher education supplement 6.1I.HI 



A 


TAKE A SHORT CUT 

TO THE THES r 






can have The Times Higher Education Supplement delivered 
5 you by postevery week by becoming a regular subscriber. As < 
psdal offer for new subsrribers* we^re offering a rate of £22.50 


« yuu oy post every week by becoming a regular suoscnuei. a 

psdal offer for nevv subscribers* we're offering a rate of £22.50 
a full year's subscription and thatseven cheaper than buying it 
[oni your newsagent every week, and it's delivered to your door, 
--^ply cbmpleCe the coupon opposite and mail it to us and our . 
^fiipMferised subscription department will process your order 

Immediately. 

0/fef applies to new subscribers in the UK only. 



Please send me The Times H igher Education 
Supplement for (Tick one) 

I I 6 months £11.25 I 1 12 months £22,50 

Please print 

NAME ; ■ - ■ .. ; 

ADDRESS__ ■ ^ 


SIGNATURE..: 


; DAT£__ 


Please return this coupon together with your cheque 
for the correct amount to Times.Newspapers Limited, 
Supplements Subscription Manager, Oaktield House, 
35 Perrymount Road, Haywards Heath, , ^ 

. West Sussex RH16 3DH ■ ' ; ' '.h^, 

Overseas subscribers should write f or irt formation to the address abo ve. 
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Don^diary 


Monday 


On this sunny morning it shakes me 
to receive, starkly as Number 
18819^2 DX. my monthly retire- 
ment pension with its warning; '*ff 
you ure u man UNDER AGE 70 or 
woman UNDER AGE 65 in receipt 
of retirement pension you must re- 
port if you earn £52.10 or more in 
any calendar week." Somehow this 
numbering haunts me. Recently at 
the frontier of East Germany, check- 
ed as No L(>285i).16, I was scnili- 
ni/cii by a wcN-built lady in uiiit'orm 
who, looking me sternly in the eyes, 
murmured; “Senioren?” 'I'liereon I 
was permitted, unlike rny wife, to 
pass on free of charge. 00 now. 4U 
years on, with my fellow Naiiomil 
Service conscripts of former days 
scattered far und asunder, once again 
I am idcnltfied hy numbers. 


Tuesday 


S|)cnt the niurnlng in the local col- 
lege library hunting through &ome 20 
books dealing with Martin Luther. 
This in response to a request from 
my East German teacher correspon- 
dent who has asked me to supply 
information about Luther's ideas on 
education. It seems that the DDR is 
already preparing to celebrate the 
quincentenary uf the birth of Luther 
in 1410 in n big way. Special tourist 
attractions arc oeiiig organized (des- 
igned to bring in useful foreign cur- 
rency) to those centres wliereXuthcr 
voiced his revott against the estab- 
lished authorities. [ End a vast litera- 
ture on Luther mostly preoccupied 
\nth his theology, with some divert- 
ing psychiatric mterpretations of his 
belnavlouv. Hh own theory that 
every seventh y6ar life changesis Intri- 
ouing but he leaves me in limbo for, 
naving identified each of the changes 
up to 41, he then concludes “soon 
alter this men begin to lose their 
Sense". Elsewhere he offers me a 
morsel of comfort and I learn; 
“Young fellows are tempted by girls, 
men who are 30 years old are temp- 
ted by gold, those of 40 by honours 
and glory, and those who are 60 
thinkt if only I were pious now.“ 


book is mawkish, priggish, treacly 
and ilull." 

How often, when I wa.s editing the 
anlhologv Selecn'oiix from Michael 
SaJler: Snulies in World Chizenship, 
well meaning secretaries "corrected" 
iiw spelling of references to his son 
Michiiel S,ndlcir. Patiently I had to 
explain the confusion that all came 
about bccouse of Fanny by Gaslight. 
Wliile father Michael' Sadler, vice 
Chancellor of Leeds University, was 
away In India, the novel appeacedi 
under the name of M. T. H. Sadler. 
A Bradford journalist .seeing n 
chance of SLYiring a point off Leeds 
where there was a local rlv.iiry. I'ro- 
duced a review headed A i'ice Chan- 
ceUor's Love Story. When this fell 
into father Sadler's hands he was 
distinctly rattled. He declared that itj 
mude him. Lceils and its university, 
look ridiculous. The novelist son was 
likcwi.se irritated that his "master-, 
piece" shoidcl have been nlirihuied to 
someone else. So the "i" crept into 
Sadler, being taken from the lineage of 
a sevcnivcntli century diplomat. Sir 
Ralph Sadlcir. I wonder if naif u dozen 
secrcluries in various parts of ihe^ 
country remembered this story if they' 
watched the BBC produclian. 


Friday 


Happy to receive an invimtion from a 
northern university to act as external 
examiner for a PhD candidate. From 
the terms of the registrar's letter 
concerning fee, 1 note that 1 shall not 
be in aiw dat^er, as Number 
I8HJ9&52 DX. ot transgressing the 
rubric of earning "£52.10 ur more in 
any calendar week." 

Pleased also to receive the data of 
the annual Sadler Hall Thanksgiving 
Service which we InlWated 32 years 
ago. 1 well remember Michael Sadlelr 
coming up for the dedication cere- 
mony. An aesthete, he expressed a 
wish on the Sunday morning to see 
the Utile Norman church which 
stands nearby, U was a rainy morn- 
ing. His shoes -and trousers got 
rather wet. On his return to hall my 
wife suggested that we could dry his 
trousers .and meanwhile I could lend 
him a pair. Apparently he misunder- 
stood. With horror in his voice he 
exclaimed: "I couldn't possibly 

attend the service in your husband^ 
.trousers." 


Wednesday 

This morning's mail brings a curious 
questionnaire in four languages from Cdfurrla's/ 
an oreauizaiion in Italy calling itself OaLUlUay 
Accaaemta Italia delft Arti e tlH ^ ^ 

Lavoro. The covering letter informs Re-read research 1 did 45 years ago 
me that a volume islieiiig prepared post-ffoduafo history degree on 
"containing mformation on persona- story of the Dame Schools. De- 
lilies who are j»ilicularly distin- eided to accept the invitation from 
guished in the contemporary world." Budapest to re-mould (his material 
1 vanity is for n confei^ce to be held there 


It is unwise to arrive at Heathrow 
these days with the wrong political 
past or the wrong skin colour ami 
expect to be treated decently, 
however good your reason for visit- 
ing Britain might be. If you do, il 
would be wise to be articulate, have 
good contacts, especially with MPs. 
and be ready to make a big fuss. 
Even then, it would be unwise to 
count on press attention or legal 
safeguards; the most you could hope 
for IS discretionary sympathy from 
hard-pressed decision makers. Two 
“cases” - that is. real-life predlca- 
inents - currently 011 the Home 
Office desk illiisirale these inehm- 
clioly truths. 

Consider the case uf Dogan Tar- 
kan. He is a .33-veiir-old Turk who. 
on arriving at Heathrow last May, 
asked for political asylum but has 
been refused and, although given 
temporary admission, is now tech- 
nically liable to be removed at any 
rime. There is no provision for .in 
nppc. 1 l, except from abroad, but if 
he were returned to Turkey, there is 
every chance that the present inilil- 
ary regime would imprison and tor- 
ture him, and probably demand a 
death sentence. His case is therefore 
urgent. Christopher Price, MP, hopes 
to sec Timothy Raison of the Home 
Office about il as a matter of 
urgency. 

Dogan Tarkan is a socialist, an 
indpendent Marxist with a long re- 
cord of oppositional political activity, 
much of it underground. As a sup- 
porter of the Turkish Workers Parly, 
kc became active in the late sixties 
and was frequently arrested, mostly 
for disseminating pamphlets. There 
were two serious convictions, and 
the second carried a sentence of 15 
years, but he was saved from this by 
the general amnesty of 1974. He ran 
newspapers and in 1970 went under- 
ground, in good lime for the 1971 
coup, after which the miliinry gov- 
ernment imprisoned and tortured 
thousands of journalists, writers, 
lawyers, academics and trade union- 
ists for (heir political belief and ac- 
tivities. 

Dogan was by then active in a 
breakaway group from the Turkish 
Workers Party that in 1976 joined 
Kurtulus« a MarklBt-LenlnUt orga- 
nization committed to supporting 
more self-government for the Kurch 
(on explosive issue In Turkey where 
the Kurds are officially designated 
Mountain Turks), and to fighting im- 
perialism and fascism. Kurtulus was 
a proscribed organization and its 
members have Men ruthlessly pur- 
sued ^ the rejgjme. It' claims some 
100,000 syrapatnizers and is strong In 
a number ot unions and professional 
organizations. He played a sisnifi- 
cant part in the development of Kur- 
tulus and edited its newspaper for 
four years. 


Two suitable 
cases for 
mistreatment 



Steven Lukes 


He was farced to flee after the 
military coup of September L980. 
The new regime proceeded to sus- 
pend civil nghts and practised im- 
prisonement and torture, including 
among its victims several members oT 
Kurtulus. He fled to Syria and 
thence to Lebanon, where ne stayed 
until May this year, all the while 
under false identities and without 
papers. TWo of his fellow escapees 
were arrested for tryine to leave 
Beirut airport with false papers. 
Then the airport was closed for 
several weeks. Desperate to leave 
Lebanon, he appealed to the United 
Nations High Commission for Re- 
fugees, which advised him (hat he 
could not obtain refugee status in the 
Middle East and encournged him to 
travel to Europe. Thus he came to 
Heathrow. 

The Home Office has advised his 
lawyers that Its refusal of political 
asylum was based on the fact that he 
was in Syria and Lebanon before his 
arrival at Heathrow. But there is a 
recent treaty between Syria and Tur- 
key for (he return of wanted per- 
sons, and Turkey is pressing Syria to 
include (hose wanted for oolitical 
offences. As for Lebanon, It is hard- 
ly in a condiUon to offer anyone the 
haven of political asylum. Neither 
Lebanon nor Syria signed the Con- 
vention on the Status of Refugees, 
and the Lebanese authorities were 
□reparing to send Dogan's two col- 
leagues Wk to Turkey - an out- 
come he managed (0 prevent by 
bribery, in short, the principle of 


country of first asylum’ 
die rerusal appears lo hav; "C 

shoiiWbe disrcM^rded, asith^bS 
in other cases. send Dogan 
kan back to Svria, or 

above all Turkey wouldS 

to send him to his death ^ 

In the meantime, he waits kw 
temporary admission extended 5 
revocable at any moment. witbS 
nghte to work, to use the fi 
services or lo receive social seS 
or indeed to leave, since he has i 
valid travel documents. Worst of jh 
he has no right to appeal 
against being placed in this 
situation. ' 

Or consider the case’ of Kay Ha. 
san. He is a black South Africa 
ariisl living in Soweto, whose mU 
internationally known and oortnn 
the ghetto life of black p^j; g 
South Africa. He has ei^biW is 
Norway and in West Germany. Hi 
arriveef at Heathrow a week hii 
Monday in order to exhibit his 1 ^ 
tures ill Britain. He was. howei^ 
detained by immigration ofridsls, 00 
the grounds that he was not 1 
“genuine visitor." Fortunately fn 
him. his friends contacted |fa|. 
tersley. MP, who intervened, ud/ie 
was given temporary permisMn to 
stay in Britain. 

But why should Kay Hassaa ceei 
a work permit to exhibit his pani- 
ings? (The Department of Em(^- 
ment has apparently confirmed ib 
he does not.) And why should a 
black artist from South Africa be 
treated to such indignities - to «bi^ 
he will of course be mil atcui- 
tomed? How many visiting iHiiii 
artists have had similar experienceil 
And what would have happened » 
him had he failed to have articuliK 
friends with (he sense to contact Ri» 
Hattersley? 

More generally, to what exteai do 
these two different cases repteste! 
the lip of a very unpleasant icdteii* 
How many grandparerils viatiej 
their grandchildren or widows ton- 
ing to their husband's funerals ha« 
been turned away and sent hi 
home? How many students m 
been arrested and imprisoned on ih 
ground that they failed to decliwn 
mtention to study on arnval * 
Heathrow? Many excellent peopl* 
and organizations “'?iJ 

workers, the Joint Counal.fpriw 
Welfare of Immigrants - are wgiiav 
ly and constantly seeking 
such cases as they can. And ifl«» 
the overall track record of w 
political asylum may compare lew-®' 
ably well with other countnes. 

But still. If you are a TuiW 

e cal activist of the left, ^ 
artist from Soweto, 
to Heathrow with 
lions of British justice. You may»« 
be disappointco. 
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lliis ameal lo 

strengthened by „ - r • 

are leased to inform you that the school education and its reialhn to 


Strengthened by telJing me that “we next autumn on The history of pre- 

... . 



your name." There is no indication west England where many grandpa- 
of the membership of this committee rents still remembered their days at 
byjhe signatory of the leiipr; ; . Dante. Schools. My wife and I pre- 

’ ; uQaly In smalf Mint ai.the v«w -pared . a .-^-lantern,', lecture op ,this. 
dd'T leam. that 'wuh .ihe^roturried th.etPei This .was igfvieri fo 'Wdmdn*!* 
qudstlonhaira-IshOulddendSSO ncivir. ifoatitute' meetings in some 30'.vtL 
arid a farther 00 on receiving the evoked, a wealth ofanecdot- 

volunie at the end of 1981. Alas, at miUerial and what today would bo 


Union View 



bt'U^aii; Geiirian'dr'-.-Eng- v*® innuence'of, the 

Ibh. ' - .:v. ■ ■ ■^Engiwi Infant Schools in Hungaty , in 

,. . iMilch the -Hungarlah professor com--, 
^'menis: **lii Great Britain even beforo' 
_ : • the setting up of the . first infant - 

rrhJirQnPIV ' ^schools there Mready. existed some 

. . , vnidlmflpitnry insillutions foridayCIme 

At, i r i. . : . icare of- jsiriall children likb the. 

Schools, ' THeseS 

r«//oS! ^>1 rotlifne'niiw ihsfltutions came into - 

J9 fiadlir. 'Vwei’ ,heiiig ^ntaqeously !ji uccordeince 

pve such a lyncai w.nte-upt.TOmtina 
lo the novel as a signifleant social 
document. The bliirb Was fQf 
from Sadleir's own assessment- as set ’’ 
down in his Memoir of liis father: "A 


J. H. ;iliggihs0h 



Getting our 

priorities 

right 

1 was at a meeting called by Aston 
University Students Union, attended 
by almost 1,500 students. The vice 
chancellor was also there, to answer 
quesltons about (he Gnancial crisis 
the university is facing. It emerged 
that the university is currently put- 
ting in some new flowerbeds at a 

askid TheforiCaliy wfn^ Ube vl^ 
chancellor regarded courses or 
flowerbeds as the higher financial 
priority^ to which he replied (hat 
they were of equal importance. 

. After my jaw had hit the floor and 
bounced SRiely back into place, I 
began to remember, some other stor-. 
les about college spending priorities. 
There the other' Midlands nni- 
veniiy which found itself last year 
,witQ .an embaitassirijz surplus, wnich 
was absorbed on a;llst ot ple-in-the- 
sVy projects which had been put off 
-for years, like an artificial lake cost- 
ing £100.000. There was the Norlh- 
Polytechnic which created o nia- 
lijoir crisis in Its relationship' with Us 
I local auihorily by, among . other 
jithiags,- biiildiiig: : a : rent-free peiit 
‘ houK for its director on top of the 
administraliort block. ' : 

Taken together, these sums don’t 
amount to very piliich in the totals 
sppiUiibn higher ^education,, and nq 

»'.i; ,1 't i . ■ • j-', 


doubt some of them rwresent clever 
accounting exercises. That’s not the 
point. Like the tiny fraction of their 
income that student unions donate to 
sectarian political causes, it's the 
small abuses which discredit the 
whole enterprise. This all seems like 
commonsense, which Fd expect. ex- 
perienced college administrations to 
accept, but no - they have to have 
their flowerbeds and penthouses. 

After seeing the way some of them 
are trying to impose cutbacks on 
their collegesi perhaps I shouldn't be 



too stylised by their sheer Inepti- 
tude. The major reason why so row 
universities and polytechnics are 
mannging “rationalization" success- 
fully is not because students and staff 
are not prepared to contemplate con- 
traction, or seeking new. sources of 
funding. It's because they are not 
being trusted by senior administra- 
tors with mil infonnation and a 
proper chance to help decide the 
future of the. colIqgCi Instead, vice 
chancellors.and directors are locking 
thqmselvu away with little cliques of 
yea. men.-.'* •. •. • 

Higher, education . hois., a few 
months to put its ho.use iri order if 
Its to stand any chance this century 
of recovering, the public funds lost in 
-,lh,e.ourreht' phase, pf.contFgqtlQn.. We 


have that short a pen®**,!® 
centuries of elitism in the « y , 
system is run, who it s 
wliat il leaches. There “ 
of reversing the cuts 
last public expenditure 
and enforced through (he U 
the AFE pool. All 
Is to avert further , 

this Government, and ^ 

radically different sysl*^ - ^ 
next government can be w 

are signs of P™|^' ucC 
universities are P®* W 

cuts to reinforM w ‘5^ 

Instead arc looking W new» ^ 
funding, and » on| *1* ^ 
sorts of students, i^V 

education. Student crucial 

ing a central part. I think in 
tSt will prove to 9 e h^v Ht 
to youth iraiflii4 

new system of under if 

which is slowly Serti**^ 

guidance of the Manpo ^ 
Oiinmission. It is clear 
ments by the major 
any. new funds 8^, iraditk”)'' 

tion, and not ^ 

he. Personally, 
order of prionties. 
going to have to ^ l^h rf 

people, with or witho^^,,ih 
It’s to emerge Lt willjj: 

any confidence. j Ji floweftjJ 

valve giving up not J „ ,ndui 

and penthouws, but 

gences of tradition. , 

^ Andj^P^ 

The rnlhor lTvIay^^fm 

:,daia. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


We consider that, ns well as 
A-fcoding the social sciences specifi- 
ffvSst the Governments cuts 
L r«Dditure on universities, our 
Su^nsibility as social scientists 
ftTS responsibly against the 
catastrophic implications of 
Si aitKk on tbe university system, 
nfe Universtty Grants Committee, 
Jttd of accepting this same re- 
^Uity and opposing with every 
&tual resource at its command 
^ Goveroment's cuts, has in fact 
^ is executor of the cuts. Its 
has been not to defend the 
aaitfiitks but rather, in its own 
lords, “(to grapple) with the prqb- 
lemi o( W the present unn'prsity 
HTtem might be reshaped within the 
llDiflcial constraints determined by 
Oovemment for the period up to 
i;g3/g4 (as set out m Cmd, 8175) . 
(UOC circular letter to wee chancel- 
lofl, July 1. 1981.) This grappling 
Aide it necessary “to weigh many 
lompetlng claims for the diminished 
remirces," and this was done de- 
^0 the recognition that “reductions 
n resources are being imposed at a 
m when demand for university 
(ducation is still rising." 
il is no secret that the s«ry surviv- 
i of eeriain universities is in oues- 
tiu, nor that in many others, whole 
nbject areas will close down. Hun- 
drods of academic units and depart- 
KDts, composed of men and women 
iho have spent all Uieir working 
ton in schotarty research and In the 
construction teaching programmes 
ind the guidance and counselling of 
ihdeuts, will be irreparably brt^en 


Why we must resist the Government’s attack on the university system 

a# itC nc lin > . 


up. Thousands upon thousands of 
young people, particularly from the 
working class and from that layer of 
older students who work and study 
to enter late into the system, will be 
denied higher education. Three 
thousand compulsory redundancies 
of academic staff ore anticipated in 
some quarters, in addition to the 
teaching jobs lost through natural 
wastage. An even larger number of 
technicians, secretarial and clerical 
staff, and members of manual trades, 
will be dismissed. 

Apart from these immediate con- 
sequences for higher educaliun, de- 
velopment and change within the 
university system will be stultified for 
many years. If the universities are to 
carry out their functions of research 
and teaching there must be move- 
ment of staff between different in- 
stitutions and the recruitment of 
young academics with fresh ideas. 
Mobility is already virtually nil and 
few new staff are now likely to be 
appointed. Furthermore, cuts in the 
number of postgraduate students will 
severely reduce the supply of good 
candidates for teaching posts in (he 
universities. Why? Is it perhaps be- 
cause there is too much university 
education? Or because universities 
are teaching the wrong things? 

The UGC's letters announcing the 
cuts and giving guidelines for the 
implementation oo not of course 
make any such suggestions. Indeed, 
they give no reasons of any kind for 
the cuts they propose, except that 
Government is providing less money. 
That is to say, the cuts result from 


Government economic and political 
poli^. That policy is based on dis- 
credited monetarisi theories which 
have combined with the world reces- 
sion to produce an economic mid 
social crisis of formidable and rapidly 
mounting proportions, as recent 
events on trie streets indicate. 

It is surely not possible for 
teachers and researchers in (he social 
sciences to react to the cuts in uni- 
versities as if (hey were themselves 
not part of this aeneral context. Can 
we comply with the Government's 
attack on the universities (as the 
UGC is doing) when (hat attack is 
part of a general policy whose con- 
sequences are painfully evident? If 
we do comply, are we then not com- 
plicit in the social consequences of 
the Government's policy? 

What we are witnessing is a catas- 
trophic run-down of the universities. 
We cannot accept the attitude of the 
Committee of Vice Chancellors and 
Principals, which is to request a 
more rational run-down over a more 
extended period than the projected 
three years. It is the Government 
itself, and its ))olicy of attack 
(rationalization) on the universities 
which must be opposed, without 
qualification. 

What is the actual meaning of the 
rationalization which the UGC pro- 
fesses? Behind it is an assumption 
(again, made without argument or 
evidence) (hat there exist certain 
economic criteria of the functioning 
of organizations as oreanizHtions. 
criteria which override the qualita- 
tive functions of those organizations. 


Financial and not academic nr cdiica- 
liniml reasons arc in fact the ones 
uJiliiccd for this or ilial proposal. As 
a result the educational ana research 
functions of universities arc being 
permanently damuged. 

Allied with this is the point that 
the kind of efficiency criterion being 
applied utilizes, iniiced. itself pro- 
duces convenient measurable, quan- 
titative elements such ns hours, stu- 
dent numbers, ratios, demand, 
scores, etc., upon wliich to base edu- 
cational decisions of a qualitative na- 
ture. Not only docs this exclude con- 
sidcriition on the siiinc level of the 
essential, qualitulive content of the 
universities' work. It creates a situa- 
tion where the expressed desire to 
keep the qualitatively best (excel- 
lence, etc.) - while reducing staff 
quantitatively - is acliially pursued, 
again, on the basis of a reduction to 
quantitative norms - how many nrti- 
cles, books, funds, students 
attracted, etc. These are non- 
academic criteria, in themselves. The 
result is that virtually no truly 
academic, educational decisions arc 
being made. Courses, areas of work, 
research projects and academic de- 
velopments (and even whole univer- 
sities) will be made to appear unvi- 
able and phased out as u result of 
financial/economic/rational and not 
academic considerations. There will 
be academic effects, but us a result 
of non-academic (anti-academic) de- 
cisions, in institutions whose only 
purpose is the pursuit of knowledge 
and instruction. How rational, aher 
all, is this rationalization? 


Ill addition, there is u [loinl which 
is perhaps even more important in 
llic lung term. The threat of nnancinl 
stringency and even bankruptcy is 
being used as the weapon to break 
for good the tenure which has Irncli- 
tionally obtained for academic staff 
in niiiny universities. This is not a 
mutter of temporary financial 
rationalization or economies. It is, 
on the contrary, (he dciith-blow to a 
type of contract which is not a 

f privilege hut, on the contrary, is a 
iQwcrfiil factor in ensuring academic 
rcudom. 

To oppose these iittsieks, refusing 
any coiiipliuiicc in their operation, is 
tu take a stand against these 
reactionary tendencies, and it is the 
only course open to those who wish 
to preserve any scientific and 
intellectual integrity. 

Yours sincerely, 

Sheila Allen; J. E. Luredo; G. 
Liiltejolin; C. Slaughter; B. M. 
Thomas; A. Waton; D. Bowers; 
Brian Burkitl; G. H. Oxiohy: 
Margaret Wilkinson; 1. Lane; J. B. 
Morrell; G. Scoll; D. Kciinnlly; N. 
Patterson; Maurice Spiers; M. 
Colgaii; J. R. Harrison; Jacob 1. dc 
Vilticrs: R. Fellows: Keith 

McClelland; Philip Pettit; Carol 
Shcrnird; Inn Vine; Bob Ashcroft: 
Jeff Hearn; Jim Kincaid; Eileen 
Muxun; Tony Novak; Jo Sutton; 
Nancy D. Glandon; Marie Macey; 
Ivan Reid; Margaret C. 
Risehoroush; Charles Husband; 
Jenny Ta^or; Richard Lindlcy. 
University of Bradford. 


The case for tenure 

Sr, - Although I agree with your 
crilidsnu of the tactics employed 
^ tiu Auociaiion of University 
TetdMn, I suggest that a stronger 
cut car be made for tenure than 
1 V 1 ire prepared to concede; in- 
icri.Mr Bethlehem has eloquently 
Bdcii (August 7). 

feitver, many of the AUT lead- 
mdo Dot appear to share even your 
^ifilied apf^oval of the academic 
fur tenure. Some time ago, 1 
Kiid an AUT vice president, speak- 
the radio, say something like: 
'university teacners are not a special 
We are just defending our 
]m> and we support all other work- 
whose fobs are threatened." My 
fo AUT headquarters. Inquir- 
^wbelher this was official policy, 
no reply. I have no objec- 
lo paying large sums of money 
® hwyers, through my AUT sub- 
^PtioQ, to oefena colleagues 
“Ktlened with dismissal. But 1 
j™uld hits (0 tltink that llie lawyers 
■we being given a good case 
" defend, ^rely Uie traditional 
[Wemlc case for tenure (possibly 
I higher hurdle than at present) 
■I Mronger one than the argument 
?? '“’f'wity teachers have as much 
their jobs as firemen on 
trains, 

•twrj lionrely, 

QRABAM hallett, 

fjprtmcnt trf Gnomics, 

^o.ty College. 

"nie view expressed in your 
.Rouble with tenure’- 
^ fbat’ tenure should have 
Jn, \be present argument, 
about protection of 
J?*i' ® laislaxen. 'Whicn 10 ner cent 


Polytechnic reply 

Sir, - My attention has been drawn ' 
to an item in The THES on October 
23 headed “Poly staff accused of 
sabotage", in wnich my colleague, 
Mr Julian Ayer, is reported as 
having made a public attack on the 
humanities area of Middlesex 
Polytechnic in the course of im 
adaress to the Standing Committee 
of Employers of Graduates. In view 
of the current pressure on 
polytechnics generally and on certain 
"non-vocatlonor areas of their work 
In particular, it is necessary that 
much of what Mr Ayer is reported as 
having said be pubUcly rebutted. 

To start with, we are accused of 
“sabotaging attempts to alter the 
balance or courses" and of resisting 
“attempts to cut down on the 
bumanilics.” Any such attempts have 
been so subtle that I have no 
knowledge of them. Could it be that 
I hove missed something and that it 
is because of this that humanities 
students as suci) in iliis polytechnic 
amount lo only about 12 pcf rent or 
total numbers? So much for the 
balance of courses. 

Next, luimanitles staff are accused 
of "promoting their own research 
interests” and of "using the 
polytechnic's modular strurture lo 
promote the development of courses 
directly related to their own research 
interests.” On the first of lhe» 
charges we are guil^. I aiti afraid, 
but what respectable academic is 
not? We must also confess to a 
perliaps naive belief that there is a 

connexion between oifr research and 

the courses we teach. The rest of the 
second chATge is, howver. fa sc 
since the polytechnic h^ no modular 
structure at all until our humanities 
degree courses came into existence. 


m wiUl 

who are at odds'witTi Ihie 
Ce ^|®rerchy, and those who 
an unproductive 
other examples. 

sS.'s.'rr.”.rr,."£ 

Road, ,, 

"MliJiands, 


and it is only since then that this 
structure has been extended, with 
adaptations, to other courses and 
faculties. Far from jumping on the 
modular bandwaggon, we built it. 

Mr Ayer's reported contention 
that humanities "were belter done by 
universities" is more difficult to deol 
with, mainly because it reflects o 
totally subjective judgment. Under 
the eye of our external examiners, 
most of whom are drawn from uni- 
versities, we do what we iren to 
maintain standards and we like to 
think that, though we may not al- 
ways succeed, much of what we do u 
equal to, or even better than, what is 
done IQ some universities. Having 
spent much of my career warning 
students of the dangers of generaliza- 
tion, I feel I can say no more. 

in a statement wblished in the 
neuwaper of Middlesex Polytechnic 
on October 29, Mr Ayer efoims to 
have been misreported by you. 
Whether this is true or not, it is 
interesting that he also writes: “My 
comments about the polytechnic 
humanities courses referred exclu- 
sively to personal experiences as a 
history lecturer in the late 1960s at 
Enfield ColleRe of Technology, long 
before Midofesex Polytechnic ex- 
isted." So Mr Ayer’s remarks were 
not only subjective; they also bore 
no relation to what has happened 
here in the last 12 years or so. 

One can only hope that your read- 
ers will take this Into account before 
reaching a conclusion about Mr 
Ayer’s remarks. 

Yours faithfully. 

RICHARD GUNTER. . . 

Acting Dean of Humanities, 
Middlesex Polytechnic. 


Sir, - If one sets aside tlic rather 
flimsy comments which led to (he 
headline “Poly staff accused of 
sabotage" there must be a multer 
of very serious concern to the 
polytechnics over the organization of 
the Leverhulme seminars nnd confer- 
ences. The first seminar of the scries 
was on HE and the labour market, a 
mauer of vital concern ui the 
polytechnics; yet no representative 
was invited from the polytechnics. 
At the same seminar there ivere 
three representatives from a single 
university. In response to a protest 
by the Assodation of Polytechnic 
ICBchers. the reply was recelv’ed that 
the polytechnic view would be prop- 
erly taken into account at the follow- 
up confereace. 

At the said follow-up conference 
on October 17 no polytechnic lectur- 
er or director was invited lo speak. 
(There were, of course, se.veraJ rep- 
resentatives of university 'academics 
and vice chancellors.) The only voice 
invited from the polytechnics pro- 
duced headlines directed against 
sabotaging academics and comments 
about perjuring managers of firms 
which will doubtless be quoted with 
glee by those whose cause they 
serve. (Presumably the organizers 
knew what they were inviting.) 

Perhaps, for the future, those pro- 
viding funds for investigations into 
higher education should take care to 
ensure that they do not become 
simply a means of protecting a sec- 
tional interest, whether university, 
polytechnic or other. 

Yours faithfully. 

J. POWELL. 

National Chairman, Association of 
Polytechnic Teachers, Throgmorton 
House, 27 Elphinstone Road, Sniiih- 
sea, Hampslure. 


University cuts 
Sir, - Mr Clive Jenkins has, of 
course, got il right: the UGC has got 
il badly wrong. The brutal damtigc 
inflicted on the technological imiver- 
stiics this summer is contrary to the 
national interest. Il is hardly credible 
that no effort seems to have been 
made lo make n deiuiled assessment 
of the effect of the cuts on those 
institutions which have been most 
savagely treated. 

The technological universities have 
received little credit for trying lo 
achieve what industry, and successive 

S ovemmenis, have repeatedly asked 
lem to do. Your series on higher 
education and industry had not really 
done hill justice to their efforts. My 
own university has pioneered the 
“thick" sandwich course for the great 
majority of its undergrnduates, it has 
made joint appointments with indus- 
try and has invited leading induslriai 
managers and researchers to serve as 
visiting professors. In the social sci- 
ences and language studies it has 
concentrated on producing graduates 
with skills and experience ‘ leading 
directly to useful employment in in- 
dustry and commerce. 

All these efforts seem to have 
been in vain. The LIGC has decided 
to hit the technological universities 
at a lime when they were beginning 
to make a real impact on (he coun- 
try’s industrial activity and when 
assets of this kind should have been 
preserved and not diminished. 
'TOUTS sincerely, 

O. PICK. 

Pro-Vice Chancellor. 

University of Surrey, Guildford. 
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Short courses 

cir _ xt was kind of Charlotte Barry 
to refer to the Polytechnic of Central 
Undon’s continuing education ^g- 
ramme as "the longest and, most 
well-known short course 
However the agony of conscicnre 
she deoils for polytechmes in 

findlSr?teir ™le i" 

educauon has not yet afflicted us. 

"Should they be 
with mid-career framing and retrain 
fog o^Kd they eoncentrme more 
oif reachine out to those who have 

not experienced education 

ine sthoo! and need a secono 

Chinee?" Perhaps'the .reason is Aai 
continuing education is. and foways 
has been, a continuum. To look at 
iSl eSmes of the ra^ 

cbhtfast thtf infra-red * 
violet may present a dramatic con 


flict, but it does not correspond to 
reality. What should we say to the 
civil servant who, having developed 
in mathematics as a hoMy, thought 
it would be fun to attend our course 
in civil engineering structures? How 
should , ivc classify the multitude of 
nrofesslorial estate agents, many or 
whom have not experienced c*icn- 
tion since leaving school, who flock 
to our courses hi property negotia- 
tion. . 

Arc our short courses . and 
diploma in y/omen's studies, which 
have no formal entry requirement, to 
be regarded as reaching to ihe 
educationally deprived who need^a 
second chance even though a num- 
ber of graduates are attracted to 
diem. There are no tidy lines or ^ck 
definitions In continuing educarion. 

.•While' resburces' are undoubjedly 


for higher education in the next 
quinquennium, I would have thought 
tlint the “additional Ulfficuilies in 
rinding resources for continuing, 
education" is one of the few hopeful 
areas. It certainly did not prove in- 
surmountable in mounting the 526 
courses which were attended by 
16.00U students at the PCL last yenr. 

We employed the principles enun- 
ciated by Professor Robin Hood in 
his stuay of differential fees for 
accommodation in Shern'ood Forest. 

This policy has enabled a self- 
fonding . programme of short courses 
to. increase tenfold in nine years. . 

Yours faithfully. 

TERENCE BURLTN, 

Senior Pro-Rector, 

Polytechnic of Central London. 

35 Marylbone Road, London NWl. 


Sexist pronouns 
Sir, Roy Wnllis, like any other 
reviewer, is entitled to form his own 
opinion of (he content of our work 
(review of Practice and Progress., 
October 30); but we wi>uld like to 
set the record straight about our use 
of non-sexUt language, which he 
roundly criticizes. We were equally 
apiMillcd to read the published ver- 
sion of our chapter, nnd we fully 
agree that Ihe conitniinl use of "he 
or she" nnd "his or her" makes Ihe 
pro&c clumsy in the extreme. We haxi 
nctualiy used “she” nni) "her" 
ihrougliout. 

Despite the widespread and con- 
tinning use of male linguistic forms 
to Include both men mid women, 
publishers npparenlly still find it uii- 
acceptable to use female forms, for 
the same purpose. 

Yours faithfully, • 

MAUREEN .CAIN, 

Institute of Criminology, University 
of ^nibridge. 

JANET Flfci, ' . 

University of Lancaster. 




